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LETTER I. 

Landsraeo in the Crocodile. — Rocking Children and grown- 
up Persons. — Passion of an Actress for Englishmen. — 
Lord Brougham at the Theatre. — " Berlin, oh est cela V* 
— ^Druidical Fire-worship and the Catholics of the middle 
ages. — Superstition of Lower Brittany. — Entertainment 
in the house where Napoleon was bom. — Picture Gal- 
lery of the Galley Slaves. — Count St. U^l^ne ; brilliant 
genius of a Thief. — The Isles of Hieres. — Illusion 
destroyed. — Rocky Amphitheatre. — Gardens of Count 
Beauregard. — Death of Stulz, the prince of tailors. — 
Midnight Adventuresw — Preparations for a Voyage. 

TO THE PRINCESS P M 

Mediterranean Sea, Jan. 12, 1835. 
I WRITE to you, friend of my heart, from the 
bosom of the Crocodile, as she sails exactly mid- 
way between France and Algiers, with Port 
Mahon and its long island, over which towers 

TOL. I. B 



Z SEA-SICKNESS. 

the lofty peak of Majorca, in full view. The 
wind is now coming round to the south ; still 
we poor landsmen are sick, for the sea rolls 
high. Strange change in man ! we rock the 
child that he may sleep soundly, while grown- 
up how much has he to suffer before he be- 
comes accustomed to the motion of the billows. 
In this, as in many other things, childhood is 
the happy age. I, however, lay claim to some 
merit — nay, to heroism ; for, in spite of Lord 
Byron, who has said, " no love can resist sea- 
sickness,'** I am strong enough to write to 
you in my hammock. To tell the truth, this 
would have been impossible yesterday; but to 
day little of my sufferings remains. I attribute 
my rapid recovery in this instance to the re- 
gimen I observed, which, when I have gained a 
little more experience, I shall detail for your be- 
nefit and the good of all going a first voyage ; 
for, forget not, dear, that however trivial the 
matter may seem to some, it will be welcome in- 
telligence to those who may chance to be placed 
for the first time in a situation like mine. 

• " Love, who heroically breathes a vein, 

Shrinks from the application of hot towels, 
And purgatives are dangerous to his reiga — 
Sea sickness death." - 

Don Juan, 



AFRICAN BEETLES. 3 

The first Africans with whom I have made 
acquaintance are hundreds of thousands of little 
brown beetles, which swarm round and cover 
my cabin* At first I looked upon them with 
horror. They are, however, harmless ere*, 
tures : they creep slowly, never bite, and have 
so little of the vitality even of a fly, that a 
slight crush rids you efl*ectually of them. But 
then they exist in such multitudes, and pene- 
trate so into the ears, eyes, nose, and every 
possible aperture, that they render themselves 
an intolerable nuisance ! The white napkin I 
had spread on my bed as cloth for my frugal 
<iinner was in five minutes quite black with 
the little wretches; and however rapidly I 
finii^ed my meal, it was scarcely possible to 
avoid swallowing some of these innocent crea- 
tures with every dish. 

Before we reach, my dear Lucy, that other 
quarter of the globe which swarms of scarabei 
first announce to me, I must recur once m(»re 
to Europe. As my good mother is with you, 
you will, no doubt, have read my last letter to 
her from Toulon: I therefore refer to the 
letter, adding only something not mentioned 
in it. 

Afflicted at the bad news I received, I went 
out seldom during my stay of nearly ten days 

B 2 



4 LORD BROUGHAM AT THE THEATRE. 

at Toulon. Indeed, I hardly know a sea-port 
town so poor and dull. The theatre is the 
worst I have met with in France ; and the spec- 
tators so vulgar, that whenever I went there, 
I invariably saw a fight in the pit. On one 
occasion my evil star placed me next a newly- 
engaged actress, who taking me for an English- 
man, (an honour which often happens to me, 
without my knowing how to appreciate it as I 
ought,) addressed me in the language of that 
nation, but so badly that I could not under- 
stand her. After many fruitless endeavours, 
she had recourse to French, and forced me to 
become the confidant of her manifold adven- 
tures. When the first act was over, she re- 
quested me to accompany her home. As I de- 
clined this honour, she said, that if I knew how 
much she loved the English, I would not be so 
distant with her, " Certainly not,'* answered I ; 
"but as I am only an Englishman in appear- 
ance, you must address yourself to a true one ;^ 
and I pointed out to her Lord Brougham, 
whom I had just espied, hid in a corner not 
far from me. His good genius, however, must 
have whispered to him something of the im- 
pending danger ; for while my neighbour, who 
had a strong smell of grog, was beginning her 
strategic operations to approach him unper- 
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ceived, he quitted the house and did not re- 
turn. 

The absence of trade and bustle in Toulon 
is scarcely credible. I could not even get drink- 
able tea there; the apothecaries are the only 
persons who sell anything like it : but this stuff 
,must make the invalids who drink it still more 
sick ; — ^after infusion, I detected the leaves of 
five or six difierent plants in it. I was simi- 
larly situated with regard to all my other wants. 
I had intended to equip myself here for my 
journey in the East; but I found nothing ser- 
viceable. Even in trying to send things hence to 
Germany I met with most laughable difficulties. 
You will cease to wonder, when you read what 
follows, why I have written on the direction of 
my letters to Berlin, " Royaume de Prusse ;" 
for in the first coach-office I went to, I was 
asked with an air capable^ ^^ Berlin, o\i est cela?' 
" En Prusse, monsieur.*' — " Ah, je comprends ; 
en Russie.'* I thought it too much risk to 
entrust my parcel to this office, and therefore 
went to another. Here it was absolutely re- 
fused : ^^ Comment voulez-vous que nous nous 
chargions de cela?*" asked they: "pouvez-vous 
nous garantir qu'il y a des diligences en Prusse? 
Dieu salt ce que ce paquet pent devenir dans des 
pays inconnus ! et sMl se perd, nous serious 



6 CORSICA AND LOWER BRITTANY. 

oUig6s d'^en payer la valeur. Nous ne saurions 
encourir cette responsabilit^.'' To overcome 
the diflBculty, nothing remained for me but to 
send my box to the Prussian consul at Marseil- 
les, with a request that he would forward it. 

I should have tdt myself quite a stranger 
at Toulon, had not a lucky chance brought 
back M. Dusillot, who had previously sailed 
for Corsica. He had come from Ajaccio to 
Toulon, to go by sea to Bastia, at the far- 
ther end of Corsica, because the snow had ren- 
dered the road, across a mountainous country, 
just then impassable. After having been de- 
tained eight days in France by contrary winds, 
the tempest drove him back again here, while 
in the mean time the snow had melted in Cor- 
sica. So uncertain, so provoking is the trea- 
cherous sea ! 

To me, however, as I have said, this event 
was a favour of Providence, and many an even- 
ing was agreeably passed, with stories of 
Corsica, and the romantic country of M. 
Dusillot, Lower Brittany, where most extra- 
ordinary customs prevail ; — where the worship 
of the Druids, the ancient adoration of fire, 
and the genuine Catholicism of the middle ages 
still exist ; where abound Gothic churches and 
castles in good preservation ; where the people 
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are braTe, frank and credulous ; where ghosts 
and goblins may still be seen, and every peasant 
is firmly convinced that when a bad man dies, a 
storm gathers in the sky, and from its blackest 
cloud drops a poodle-dog, into which the soul 
of the wicked must enter, to roam in its new 
shape till the day of judgment about the lakes 
amid the mountains of Carhaix. 

I would willingly, had time allowed me, have 
made an excursion to Ajaccio, to see the birth- 
place of Napoleon. Some weeks ago there was an 
interesting f^te given there, to the new governor, 
General Lallemand, in Bonaparte^s house. The 
general availed himself of this opportunity, in a 
speech which excited great enthusiasm, to give 
an account of his relations with the emperor : 
this speech is said to have contained a great deal 
of new and unexpected information. They dined 
afterwards in the same room where Napoleon 
was born. — The Corsicans whom I have seen 
here are justly proud of their hero, who became 
the greatest man of modern Europe. Of those 
who now live, *^ the ambassador,"' as they call 
him (Pozzo di Borgo), is the favourite. It ap- 
pears also, from what his countrymen say, that 
the count not only cultivates large estates in 
Corsica, but acts with generosity to them, and 
of this they instance many examples. 



8 COUNT ST. HELENE. 

The arsenal was often visited by me, and 
I always found something new there. The 
last time I went, I saw at one of the com- 
missaries' a remarkable collection of portraits 
of the most notorious galley-slaves, with illus- 
trations of the various attempts they had made 
to escape. One had concealed himself for 
twenty-four hours between the ships, up to his 
mouth in water ; another had caused himself to 
be immured alive in a vessel fitted with air- 
holes, and thus rendered himself invisible for 
several days, till a favourable opportunity pre- 
sented for flight. What an inestimable blessing 
must freedom be, since men have recourse to 
such dreadful expedients to obtain it ! 

Of the portraits, that of the Count St. H^l^ne 
interested me most. Theft as well as the de- 
sire to murder is in some certainly an incurable 
disease ; for, after this man had with incredible 
address and boldness escaped from the galleys, 
having assumed a distinguished name, rendered 
important services to Marshal Soult in Spain, 
acquired the reputation of a distinguished sol- 
dier, risen to the rank oi chef debataillon in the 
Imperial Guard, and finding himself received 
with marked attention at many of the first 
mansions in Paris as a man of high birth and 
a pleasant companion, the only use he made of 
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this brilliant situation was to continue his old 
trade of robbery, till it finally led to his dis- 
covery. Even then he escaped a second time 
with the greatest presence of mind, but was 
soon retaken, and is now with all others con« 
demned for life, in Brest : there, however, it is 
said, he preserves the air and manner of a man 
of rank even towards his fellow-prisoners, whom 
he seems to consider far beneath him ! What 
a fate for such talent ! Truly it is a great defi- 
ciency in our laws and social relations, that we 
do not possess institutions wholly difierent, 
where such men might be improved and ren* 
dered useful.* 

I profited by the last day of my stay at Tou- 
lon to make an excursion to the Hieres. These 
islands are much spoken of, and I remember to 
have read, even in supposed authentic travels, 
detailed accounts of the Hesperian magnificence 
of their orange-groves ; — a sure proof that the 
travellers never visited them, for the isles of 
Hieres are nothing but naked rocks, literally 
without a single orange-tree : on the contrary, 
the place where exists the celebrated garden is 
the small town of Hieres on the continental 

* The Count St. H^^ne has died since; he maintained 
to the last hour of his life that he really was the man he 
represented himself to be. 

b5 



10 SCENERY OF HIERES. 

sea«-coast, with a good roadstead, four leagues 
from Toulon. 

The day was extremely fine, with a clear 
southern sky; the wind cold, but there was 
warmth in the sun. The bleak, grey, elevated 
rocks, covered more than half way to their 
summits with luxuriant soil, and dotted with 
hundreds of white country-houses, whose 
variegated tile-roofs sparkle brilliantly in the 
sun — farther off, the hills, planted with olive- 
trees which are isolated though near each other, 
and have the appearance of well-curled heads of 
hair — ^in the distance the dark blue mountains 
with their ruined castles — and, to crown all, the 
Mediterranean, with its rugged, pointed coast, 
render this road even in winter highly delightful. 
It is not, however, until you approach Hieres, 
that the sun shows all his charms, and gives 
indications that a new world is near. The 
orange-groves that fill the valley, loaded with 
millions of golden fruit — gigantic palm-trees 
thirty or forty feet high rising in full splendour 
from amidst them — promontories abounding in 
fig and olive trees reflected back again in the 
clear blue sea — ^and above all, the gigantic rock 
of fabled form, which rises perpendicularly 
over the little town, interspersed with ruins, 
towers, and broken walls, make altogether a 
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landscape scarcely to be equalled in Europe. 
On the top of this rock has been erected a tiny 
pleasure-house, painted white, with a slate roof. 
Many find fault with it ; and certainly it does 
not harmonise with the adjacent ruins and the 
rest of the landscape. It makes, however, so 
singular an exception, that, in my opinion, the 
incongruity is excusable ; and its construction 
wiU be more easily justified hereafter, as the 
steps which are cut zigzag in the rock have 
been planted with young orange-trees, which, 
when grown, must produce a most original ef- 
fect in this airy 'region. 

The most celebrated gardens here belong to 
Count Beauregard and M. Fille. I bought 
from the gardener of the latter a collection of 
seeds of all the flowers and plants that grow 
wild in the neighbourhood of Hieres* He asked 
eighty francs, but took forty.; a common thing 
with the Provencals, who are not over conscien- 
tious in their dealings. 

The terrace before the house is delightful 
in the extreme. Numbers of sweet-smelling 
cassia-trees already bearing golden flowers, fra- 
grant Arabian jasmine, hedges of rose-bushes 
in full bloom, some lofty palm-trees, camellias 
in blossom, geraniums, and many other rich 
and rare flowers, are laid out between neat 



12 ORANGE-TREES. 

gravel-walks. In the midst stands a marble 
fountain with gold fishes ; and from this spot a 
star was visible, whose rays extending around 
at least a quarter of a league, seemed to have 
been cut out of a thicket of orange-trees 
entirely covered with fruit. I use the word 
thicket, because in all the Hieres you will not 
find a single trunk of an orange-tree as thick as 
several in our greenhouse. During the great 
frost, fourteen years ago, all the orange-trees 
hfere were frozen, and it was necessary to cut 
them down at the root, not sparing even sturdy 
veterans that had lived for many centuries. 
From this cause, almost all the trees have five 
or six stems, which in time will give them a 
very difierent appearance from the old ones, 
and certainly one not le&s pleasing : another ad- 
vantage is the prospect of a better crop, in con- 
sequence of the increase in their branches. Some 
of these bushJike trees already measure as many 
feet in height as they are years old : the greater 
number, however, have not reached so high. I 
was shown some with quite difierent-shaped 
leaves and fruit, capriciously twisted by nature : 
those in the shape of plumes were the prettiest. 
The garden of the mayor, who has married a 
grand-daughter of Stulz, the rich London tai- 
lor, also deserves a short visit. This well- 
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known man terminated his glorious career here 
a few years ago, as we learn from a marble 
monument erected in the churchyard. Cer- 
tainly the life of the deceased did honour to 
his intelligence. Although he had the misfor- 
tune to be born in Germany, he was clever 
enough to become immensely rich in England ; 
and when lifers dosing scene came on, he was 
poetical enough to die at Hieres, and be buried 
beneath orange-trees. No doubt he is now in 
heaven ; and thus he has, rising step by step, 
finely illustrated my idea of the system of per- 
fectibility, traced by the following gradations : 
stone, plant, animal, German, English tailor, 
poet, angel ! " God be with him !'' 

When I returned to the hotel, faint, tired, 
and hungry, the bell was just ringing for the 
table cFh6ie. Think of my astonishment at 
finding there fifteen or sixteen guests, all of 
whom were Germans, and three of the number 
ladies — a strange rencontre! They were all 
unknown to me, except one of the ladies, who 
stayed a few years ago for three months at the 

baths of M : she is a charming, agreeable 

woman, whom you cannot but remember, and 
who (sure way of pleasing me) spoke of you 
with enthusiasm. My countrymen all received 
me most cordially : we spoke warmly of our 



14 MIDNIGHT ADVENTURES. 

ever-dear fatherland ; and it was not till late 
in the night of a dear but very cold moonlight 
that I entered my airy tilbury, attended to the 
door by a great part of the company. On the 
way, the wind robbed me of my last English 
hat ; and, although i tout risque, I left my some- 
what phlegmatic hackney standing in the middle 
of the road, to recover the fugitive if possible ; 
I was, however, unable to regain possession of 
it: rolling down a steep declivity, it disap- 
peared, as though some provoking spirit had 
carried it off. Nothing more would have been 
wanting but that my horse, to whom I returned 
after a quarter of an hour^s vain search, should 
also have run after it. I figured to myself this 
possibility, not without some fear, as I was 
climbing up the acclivity ; but the good beast 
had not stirred — nay, he seemed to have fallen 
asleep standing. I triumphed, however, too 
soon, for another unforeseen disaster await- 
ed me. Half-frozen, I arrived at the gate of 
Toulon as midnight was striking, and found it 
shut. I called loudly, but no soul made his 
appearance, and, after half an hour^s useless 
efforts of every kind, nothing remained for me 
but to seek my fortune at the other gate. 
Toulon has only two, — those of I taly and France. 
At the latter I espied a sentinel on the wall, 
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walking up and down, and, after much parley, 
during which I represented myself as a French 
courier, I succeeded in getting him to quit his 
post for a moment, and request the corporal 
of the guard to inform the commandant. After 
waiting a tedious hour in anxious suspense, the 
postern at length opened, and an officer with a 
small guard came out. Although I could no 
longer call myself a courier, the officer, after 
hearing my name and looking at my passport, 
allowed me to pass. I thanked Ood ; for to 
be obliged to bivouac in the street, or in an 
open carriage, on a very cold night, until the 
gate was opened to the' public at five o^clock, 
was no agreeable prospect ; and that must have 
been my inevitable lot, for no lodging was to 
be. had far or near. 

At home I found a warm room at least, but 
no rest, for I was obliged to pack up and 
look after a hundred little things, preparatory 
to embarkation next morning, as my Parisian 
servant is not one to whom I could trust the 
care of these matters: he would forget half, 
and bungle the remainder. 

Next morning when we quitted Toulon the 
wind and weather were favourable, and the 
magnificent country about the roadstead, ren- 
dered still more beautiful by the brilliant rays of 
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the sun, was grouped round us, while the finest 
military music in France from on board the 
admiral's ship seemed to salute our departure. 
I hailed this as a good omen ; and although I 
was not quite well after my sleepless night, I 
cheerfully began my journey, without knowing 
how far I should go, nor what fate awaited 
me ; — ^but sea-sickness soon put an end to ro- 
mantic dreams. When evening arrived, and 
I was lying in bed sick, I had on one side a 
happy fellow, who, free from sickness, was 
smoking a cigar under his counterpane, and 
singing jovial songs, while on the other side a 
patient far worse than myself lay almost ex- 
piring in convulsions. It was a strange con- 
trast : one gaily sang " L' enfant ch&ri des damesy 
jefus en tons pays;^ the other, falling backwards 
with a groan as if he was suffocating, gave such 
frightful accompaniment to the song, that it 
.excited pity in every breast. I shuddered:-— 
" A little patience,'' whispered my philosophy ; 
"everything passes away, and this too must 
have an end. Pain will cease ; but so, alas ! 
will joy r 
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LETTER II. 

Algiers Roadstead.— Lord Ezmouth.— African Moonlight. 
— Ghost-like City. — Revived Enthusiasm. 

Algiers Roadstead, Jan. 13th, Midnight. 

What a glorious view surrounds me, dear 
Lucy ! We have cast anchor in the exact 
spot from which Lord Exmouth bombarded 
Algiers. The moon shines so brightly that it 
seems almost daylight, a mild zephyr fans my 
cheeks, and sweet perfumes are wafted from 
the shore. Everything is as if it were the 
middle of summer : the blue sea glitters 
smooth as a mirror; to the left rises, still 
covered with snow. Atlas with the pointed 
Mons Serratus of the ancients ; to the right is 
the lofty lighthouse; and before us, faintly 
illumined by three minarets, is a white col- 
lected mass, lying like a creature without life 
at the foot of the mountain. City ? — no, — this 
strange object seems but the ghost of a city 
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swathed in an immense winding-sheet. But 
for the minarets, which blaze above it like 
candelabras, I should have taken it for an 
enormous fragment of marble or chalk. 

I gratified my eyes for a full hour with this 
beautiful if not natural vision, and then de- 
scended- into the captain's elegant cabin, to 
write at a green-table while everybody else 
is buried in profound sleep, and to wish you, 
like them, sound repose. I shall find it difficult 
to give way to sleep ; for the sight of A friers 
shores has lighted up my old imagination with 
the fire of youth. You will not, however, gain 
much by it, dear friend. Probably I may 
enjoy life more here while I observe and feel 
less about it. 
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LETTER III. 

Gigantic Porcelain Stoves. — Ci|y of Biscuit Traces of the 
French. — Christian Mosque. — Incongruous Ornaments. 
— ^The last Dey and the Cassuba. — Coup d'^ventail. — 
Powder Magazine in a Palace. — Stems of the Aloe used 
for Fire-wood. — Convent of Beggars. — Shopkeepers at 
Algiers. — Honesty of the Street Boys. — Count d'Erlcm, 
General Rapatel, and Count de la Bretonni^re. — ^The 
famous Jussuf; history of his life, love, and sufferings. — 
Napoleon a machine. — Marriage Ceremonies. — ^Turkish 
Mistresses. — Palace of the Grovemor* — Plan of Civilisa- 
tion. — ^Danger of Excursions round Algiers. — Invitation 
to a Ball. 

Algiers, the 16th. 

At nine next morning we landed* I was 
again astonished, by day as well as by night, 
at the sight of the white town without walls, 
built so closely that few of the streets are more 
than five feet broad. It forms one dense mass 
leaning against the mountain, which has the 
form of a sugar-loaf with the top broken off; and ' 
as the houses as well as their platforms are all 
fresh whitewashed twice a year — several every 
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month — there is scarcely a spot to be seen of 
any other colour. The minarets, unlike those 
of Turkey, are not slender. I cannot better 
describe them to you than by comparing them 
to gigantic porcelain stoves of Feilner: they 
have, like them, a similar band of saucer-tile, 
and over that a wreath of garnish ; but on 
the top, instead of a cupid, an eagle, or a vase, 
the ornament is a half-moon. The resem- 
blance is complete, and the town itself, were 
it built entirely of biscuit, could not look 
otherwise than it does. 

The interior of the town strikes an Euro- 
pean still more forcibly ; particularly now that 
the French style of architecture forms a curious 
medley with the African, increasing the oddity 
of the eflPect. 

No sooner had we set toot on land, than 
hundreds of brown and black figures, all 
dressed in white bernusy (a species of woollen 
cloak with a hood,) most of which hung about 
them in dirty rags, rushed upon my trunks 
like robbers, and fought amongst one another 
to carry them to the hotel. Some would, no 
doubt, in such a case have given their things up 
as already lost ; and my Parisian badaud, who 
understands nothing which he has not seen in 
the capital, was of this opinion. Nevertheless, 
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a dishonest act on such occasions is almost un- 
exampled. It was not until five or six of these 
seeming demons had, after a quarter of an 
hour'^s wrangling, gained the advantage over 
their rivals, that they were allowed to depart 
with the unequally-divided burthen. 

When we reached the gate, on our way 
from the Mole, a new delay occurred. A long 
train of asses, mules, and camels was coming 
slowly out of the town. First rode on an 
Arabian white horse a negress, but by no 
means ugly; then followed a strange medley 
of all sorts. 

We found ourselves, after we had passed 
the gate, in the broadest street in the town ; 
the houses right and left were half in ruins, 
the French having thrown them down to 
increase the width of the street : everywhere 
stones and rubbish lay about, the transport 
of which caused unceasing tumult. The por- 
ters, often five or six for one object, mostly 
ran along ; and those who did not look before 
them ran imminent risk of being knocked 
down, particularly by the long beams, which 
some of them carried on their heads. Costumes 
of every kind surrounded us : black Kabyles 
from Mount Atlas in white cloaks ; Moors in 
splendid many-coloured dresses; Negroes in 
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harlequin jackets, embroidered all over with 
bright variegated flowers and stars; elegant 
French officers ; Suaves and Spahis in ori- 
ental French uniform ; Parisian waiting^maids 
and Moorish matrons, the latter covered with 
linen in such a way that only their eyes are 
visible, and looking exactly like corpses risen 
from the bed of death to gaze once more upon 
the living; Jewesses, their feet naked, only 
wearing sandals, but, in recompense, glittering 
all over with gold, and having on their heads 
tuyaus three feet long made of filigree; — ^all 
these di£Perent costumes swarmed in the streets, 
intermingled with as strange a medley of 
animals. 

We arrived at the door of one of the 
levelled houses, which was announced as our 
hotel. I shuddered at the prospect. Climb- 
ing with difficulty over the rubbish, we pene- 
trated through a narrow half-demolished arch- 
way ; we then entered a small door on one 
side, when, as if by enchantment, the whole 
scene was instantly changed. An elegant 
Moorish saloon, surrounded with arcades, sup- 
ported by handsome marble pillars, the arches 
tastefully decorated with tablets of coloured 
porcelain ; in the middle a well-supplied buffet, 
with a Parisian demoiselle dressed in the new- 
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est fashion enthroned behind it; numbers of 
small, round tables, covered with smoking 
dishes, at which were seated happy guests; 
»[id the whole rendered doubly inviting to 
hungry stomachs by the smell of a good 
French kitchen ; — dissipated the uneasiness 
whidi, on our entrance, had made us dread 
the worst. 

Almost aU the Moorish houses that have 
been left uninjured are laid out in the same 
convenient and pleasing manner. 

At the entrance you usually find a small co- 
vered hall, lined with benches ; then you enter a 
little square court-yard paved with marble or 
flags, in the middle of which often flows a foun- 
tain, covered by an awning that may be removed 
at pleasure. The East still retains its ancient 
customs, and Doctor Shaw remarks, that the 
Psalmist alludes to these awnings when he says, 
"The Lord spreads out the sky like an awn- 
ing.'' Indeed many passages of the Bible 
show clearly, that in the time of Christ, as well 
as before it, the oriental houses were exactly 
like those of the present day : they have also 
a slight resemblance to the Roman style of 
building. 

To return to the yard, which, according to 
us, would with more propriety be called a 
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saloon ; it is invariably surrounded on its 
four sides by colonnades two stories high, 
which form two covered and roomy galleries 
all round. The chambers issue from these 
gaUeries ; they are long and narrow, but gain 
much in size by large alcoves, called marabuts. 
On the floor are mats and carpets, against the 
walls divans; beautifuUy-made commodes, on 
which are placed vases and such things under 
little covers, form almost the only furniture 
Chimney-pieces and stoves were quite unknown 
here before the French introduced them. All 
the windows and doors look upon the gallery 
and the yard, but they are grated. Near the 
top of the house, little painted windows, which 
often equal in brilliancy of colour those we 
see in old Gothic churches, look into the street. 
A narrow marble staircase, built in the comer 
of the house, usually leads from one gallery 
to another, and thence upon the terrace. The 
latter, surrounded by a low wall, is the most 
agreeable of spots in the cool of the evening ; 
and as Algiers is built at the foot of a steep 
mountain, one has from almost every house 
a view of the whole town, which, on a. sum- 
mer evening, with the roofs enlivened by 
people, furnishes a most extraordinary coujh- 
(TcdL It iSj however, sometimes not of quite 
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SO agreeable a nature. For instance, an ac- 
quaintance told me, that a short time since 
he was obliged to quit his lodging, because 
every morning from the window, near which 
he slept, he was obliged to witness the toilet 
of a negress on the terrace of the next house, 
the details of which were too disgusting to^ 
allow him to submit to the sight any longer. 

Through the kindness of a rich Brittany 
merchant, bearing the somewhat extraordinary 
name of Pied de Vache^ my apartment had 
been previously engaged, and I soon found 
myself comfortably and pleasantly situated, al- 
though not troubled with much room. I had a 
writing-table sufficiently large, and an excellent 
bed, with thick musquito curtains ; — for, in 
spite of the winter, the musquitoes (a horrid 
kind of gnat) are already here in considerable 
numbers. 

After one has been at sea, the first repast 
on terra firma is always a little feast. Under 
auspices in every respect so favourable, it was 
doubly so to us ; and believe me, I did not 
forget to drink to your health my first glass 
of champagne in Africa, as I had done pre- 
viously in many interesting parts of Europe. 

After dinner, M. Pied de Vache, who had 
been eight days longer at Algiers than I, showed 
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me through the town. A long time must elapse 
before I shall be able to thread my way in this 
labyrinth of footpaths, covered as they fre- 
quently are with archways for several hundred 
yards, but which here they call streets. On 
either side, in open rooms, chiefly without win- 
dows or doors, the Mussulmans work at differ- 
ent handicrafts, or offer their goods for sale in 
proud tranquillity. It is curious to see some 
of the mechanics : for instance, the gold em- 
broiderers, who work slowly but most excel- 
lently ; the weavers, who still do all with their 
hands, without machinery, and terminate their 
work in the most strange manner — (one of 
them was sitting, as I went by, on the roof, 
and there, immovable as a statue, he held a 
spindle high in air, from which a long thread 
hung down to the workshop, where it was 
spun); — and the turners, who turn with one 
hand by means of a kind of fiddlestick, hold the 
chisel in the other, and with the toes of the 
right foot manage the object of their labour. 

We met in the crowd a Turk of high rank, 
Mustapha Pacha, the son of a late Dey, like 
ourselves, making his way, without any suite, 
through the Jews, who were offering him their 
wares. I heard afterwards, that he kept a bril- 
liant harem, and that several French ladies have 
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made acquaintance with his wives. They are said 
to be very agreeable and handsome, and most 
of them have never left their dwelling, except 
when carried close muffled to the bath. They 
know nothing of Algiers, except from such view 
as they have had of it from the roofs. They 
are, however, extremely gay and contented, and 
do not wish for any change in their condition, 
which, on the contrary, they seem to think far 
preferable to that of European ladies. 

I saw with great interest the Christian 
mosque, as it is called, — a mosque which has 
been converted into a Catholic church. It is a 
magnificent temple ! precisely in the form of a 
kquare room, with arcades all round ; those 
on the second story contain, between each 
pillar, a small, separate, arched chapel, the 
ceilings of which are ornamented with great 
taste, each in a diflPerent style, and a beauti- 
ful dome, coloured and gilt, covers the whole ; 
small painted windows di£Puse over all a dim, 
religious light ; carpets ornament the floor ; and 
• it is almost with astonishment and disgust that 
the eye falls on the ugly grand altar, frightfully 
ornamented with a coarsdy-painted wooden 
image of the Virgin, and a distorted Cruci- 
fied Christ, which, in the midst of Arabic 
inscriptions and passages from the Koran, 
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seem iutroduced solely to spdl the unity and 
elegance of the whole. It is easy to per- 
ceive by this building how much the Gothic 
style of architecture is indebted to the Ara- 
bian : and in some Catholic cloisters where the 
form of the cross is not rigorously demand- 
ed, there are many buildings quite in the style 
of this mosque. 

I made the same remark after we had 
mounted up to the Cassuba, the residence of 
the late Dey, situate on the highest summit 
of the town, when I saw among the nume- 
rous palaces which, surrounded by high em- 
battled walls, form this residence, one exactly 
like the building at Marienburg. Unfortu- 
nately, the Cassuba — or, as it is commonly 
called, the Cassba — has been wantonly destroy- 
ed, the arcades walled up,* the gardens broken, 
while itself now serves as a barrack for thirteen 
hundred men, officers included. An idea may 
be formed from this both of its imposing size, 
and of the state of neglect and uncleanliness 
into which it has been suffered to fall. AH 
the kiosks, once richly gilt — the grand gallery 
of mirrors, the fine marble pavements, have dis- 
appeared ; even the party-coloured tablets of 
porcelain, that produced so pretty an effect, 
as a connexion between the stories, and in the 
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door iand window borders, &c., are nearly all 
broken ; the terraces, a£Pording such beautiful 
views, are defiled by the most disgusting filth ; 
and of the thousand trees, only one enormous 
plantain, and a few orange-trees, twenty or thir- 
ty feet high, remain. Scarcely a shadow of 
its ancient splendour exists, and yet the whole 
still has an imposing effect, strange, disfigur- 
ed, and mutilated as it is. A small wooden 
closet of lattice-work, near one of the galleries 
of the inner court, in the Dey's dwelling, has 
been spared; it was here that the famous 
consular slap in the face (called by the French 
politely " le coup d'eveiitaW) was given, which, 
it is well known, cost the Dey his king- 
dom. He should have remembered the beau- 
tiful Arabian proverb, " The first companion of 
anger is folly; the second, revenge." The poor 
man enjoyed his power under sad conditions, 
and was so continually tormented by the fear 
of death, that for the last nine years he had 
never once ventured to quit his castle or his 
garden — truly no very enviable lot ! In the 
Cassuba there is also a handsome mosque, with 
most magnificent marble columns, but in a 
similar state of dilapidation. 

It is characteristic enough, that notwith- 
standing the danger of such a vicinage, a pow- 
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der-magazine, in the shape of a rotunda, with 
a bomb-proof roof of stone, stood in the middle 
of this residence : here also were situated the 
mint, and a manufactory of arms, as well as a 
powder-mill in the garden. It is said that 
during the late siege, the Dey was several 
times on the point of rushing into the powder^ 
magazine with a lighted match, to blow up 
himself and his treasures before the arrival of 
the French. 

We bent our way homewards, descending 
the mountain outside the town, along a fine 
road, for which Algiers is mdebt^d to the 
Duke of Rovigo. It passes through a confused 
plantation of cactus and aloes, intermingled 
with some solitary fig and almond trees. We 
saw also the ruins of many graves, destroyed to 
make way for it. Among these were five little 
vaults, which contained the earthly remains of 
as many Deys, who were chosen and mur- 
dered on the same day : the sixth alone pre- 
served his life. The foreign vegetation de- 
lighted us extremely ; I admired particularly 
the flowery stalk of the aloes, which often rises 
fifteen feet high above the plant, and is after- 
wards cut down for fire-wood. 

At the gate a concert of beggars received us. 
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Some dozens of these miserable creatures, squat- 
ting down on the ground, wrapped up in the 
folds of their once-white bernusy played the 
fiddle, blew the trumpet, and sang in a most 
inharmonious manner, to awaken the bene« 
volence of the passengers by deafening them. 
They did not, however, exhibit any importu* 
nity, and were grateful for the merest trifle. 

Once more arrived in the busy town, I took 
advantage of our being in the Rue Babazun^ 
a street full of shops, to go shopping. This 
is a curious business here, on account both 
of the wares and the dealers. The honesty 
of the latter, their apathy, their generally 
good looks, their genteel and polite manners, 
and the apparent absence of all interested mo- 
tives, distinguish them at once from the shop- 
keepers of every other country. From one 
of them, whose handsome black beard, and 
hands clean and delicate as those of an English 
dandy, gave him the appearance of a prince 
who had undertaken the part of a Turk in 
masquerade, we bought several handsome mus- 
lin handkerchiefs embroidered in gold, Mo- 
rocco silk, straw baskets of Tombuktoo inter- 
woven with cloth, essence of roses, and jasmine 
of Tunis, with a few dozen pastilles du sirail^ 
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which give to a pipe of tobacco of Latakia the 
odour of the richest and most exquisitely per- 
fumed wax-candle. 

On opening my purse to pay, a porter who 
was passing by pushed me, and five or six na- 
poleons fell in the street. The Moorish mer- 
chant, without stirring, made a signal with his 
finger, and before I had found time to stoop, five 
QT six ragged little boys picked them up and 
^landed them to me smiling. Similar honesty is, 
I have been assured, general here ; and where 
there are so many shops, in some of which the 
most precious wares are exposed the whole 
day in the open street with scarcely any care 
faken of them, such honesty is absolutely ne- 
cessary. This, however, does not save one from 
being coolly overcharged in the way of trade, 
if one does not take care ; for they ask as 
much beyond what they will take, as our Mo- 
ravians a prixjlxe. 

Although still weak and tired from sea- sick- 
ness, and suffering somewhat from the unwonted 
climate, next day I undertook a long ride in the 
environs, with M. Baccuet, a young banker of 
this place, to whom I had recommendations, 
and who loads me with kindness. M. Baccuet, 
in addition to many other handsome horses, 
possesses a famous Morocco barb, which he lent 
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ihe for our excursion. I did not believe that an 
old horseman like myself, who have acquired 
reputation even in that respect, could have 
experienced what I did. This horse, at least 
twenty years old, was so strong and fiery, that 
after half an hour, feeling myself seriously ill 
from exhaustion, — for I was unable any longer 
to manage him, — I was obliged to dismount 
with an almost insupportable headach. I must 
add, that our way was almost constantly up 
a steep hill, and on a road freshly covered 
with broken granite. But the hoofs and legs 
of the animal were of iron, his lungs seemed 
inexhaustible, and his temperament half wild. 
For several days afterwards my arms felt as 
if they had been broken. It is true that the 
animal was badly bridled, and before I mount- 
ed him I was already unwell ; but, notwith- 
standing, I could scarcely have believed the 
result possible, had it been told me beforehand. 
I felt, therefore, rather ashamed, but not the 
less charmed on th^t account with the indomi- 
table spirit of this African wild hon^e, which 
would make an excellent acquisition to our 
studs. The violent headache I had to thank 
him for, and which did not leave me for twenty- 
four hours, unfortunately hindered me from 
continuing the journey, and also from sharing 
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in the pleasant dinner which awaited our return 
at M. Baccuet^s* 

I had a letter of recommendation from the 
French government, and also from our good 
friend Bresson, to the governor of Algiers, 
which I delivered as soon as I felt myself 
recovered. I found Count Erlon, who has 
lived much in Germany, a cheerful, friendly old 
man, — one of " aid shot and corny* as we say. 
He received me with the greatest politeness, 
and made me stop to dine with him. I was 
introduced to his amiable daughter, who is 
quite like a German, and his beautiful daugln 
ter-in-law, who resembles the Spanish ladies, 
as well as to General Rapatel, and the Count 
de la Bretonni^re, who gave us an account 
of Trafalgar and Navarino, where, it is well 
known, at his own peril, and without re- 
ceiving orders, he heroically saved a Russian 
ship. I heard with the liveliest interest his 
picturesque description of that unprecedent-* 
ed display of fire-works, when the Mussul- 
mans, towards the close of the battle, set fire 
to about twenty of their own ships, and the 
flames spreading slowly, discharged the loaded 
guns, till ship after ship was blown into the 
air. 

In this society, however, my attention was 
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chiefly attracted by a remarkably handsome 
Turk, splendidly dressed in violet velvet and 
gold, bis turban of deep scarlet, who was deco- 
rated with the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
He was the famous Jussuf, commandant of the 
French Spahis in Bona, who» suffering from 
fever, had come to Algiers for the recovery 
of his health. This man^s real origin is un- 
known, and he himself never speaks about it ; 
perhaps aware, that what is least known is 
always most attractive. Some pretend that 
he is a stolen child of Christian parentage; 
others bdieve him to be the son of a Eu- 
ropean slave and a Turkish lady of rank. 
The only thing known with certainty of him 
is, that he was brought up in the seraglio 
of the Bey of Tunis, where he had an in- 
trigue with the daughter of the Bey, in con- 
sequence of which he fled to Algiers, where, 
knowing the French language, he entered the 
service of France. The history of this in- 
tercourse, as well as the flight it occasioned, 
I afterwards learned from Jussuf's own mouth. 
It is so strange and romantic, and appeared to 
me so chivalrous, and narrated with so much 
simplicity, even when describing scenes of the 
utmost cruelty, enacted by this almost boyish 
Turk, who appeared to me quite a sentimental 
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lion, that I cannot resist the opportunity of in- 
troducing him to you in his own words. As I 
wrote down what he said immediately after, I 
am sure not to differ from him in any material 
point. 

*' When scarcely four years old, I was,*" 
said Jussuf, ^^ taken at sea, and, as you know, 
brought up in the seraglio of the Bey. I 
lived till my twelfth year among the women; 
and even then I had contracted the tenderest 
love for his daughter, who was somewhat 
younger than myself. Her mother encourag- 
ed our affection; for she often used to say 
in jest, that nobody but I should have Kab- 
buhra* for a wife. In Tunis, where order 
and education abound more than at any other 
Turkish court, boys of my class intended for 
Mamelukes, are removed, when twelve years of 

♦ We may remark here, once for all, that we have spelled 
the Arabian words with the letters most likely, according 
to the German mode of pronouncing them, to produce the 
true sound of the word, without paying any attention to 
Arabian orthography. For when one spells the words of 
a foreign language, not with their own letters, but accord- 
ing to the sound that strikes the ear, every nation must, 
of course, choose its own orthography. The English, for 
example, write Hammam-leef, and we, Hammam-lief ; the 
French, Gjebel, — we, Dschebel, &c. The Arabs have both 
the English th and the lisping r; which sounds unfortu- 
nately we can represent by nothing in the German. 
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age, from the harem and carefully bred for 
the Pacha'^s service. They form the attendants 
of the commander, occupy the highest places 
both civil and military, — nay, even the Bey- 
ship has sometimes appeared not too high for^ 
their ambition. Accordingly I was obliged to 
separate from my little mistress, but not with- 
out abundance of tears on both sides ; however 
we did hot forget each other, and some years 
afterwards we found an opportunity to come 
together in secret. 

" Our meetings, at which her mother no 
doubt winked,' took place at the beginning of 
the night on the terrace of my beloved. We 
were pretty safe from surprise, as no male eye, 
under pain of being put out, dared come 
there. On the two waiting-maids of Kab- 
bu}M*a, who always accompanied her, and who 
discreetly withdrew, we knew we could de- 
pend with safety. Thus passed many years 
during which I rose higher and highef in fa- 
vour with the Pacha. My love affair with 
his daughter had still, at least in the princi* 
pal matter, remained innocent. Sometimes we 
laughed together, sometimes cried ; we had also 
our little quarrels and reconciliations, and we 
used to sink, tired of caresses and overpowered 
by the heat, into each other's arms in voluptu- 
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ous repose, till the waiting-maids awaked us, 
when with many tender kisses we bade adieu 
till our next meeting. We often wrote letters, 
"—I, always with my blood, which I saw flow 
with pleasure when I had opened one of my 
veins for the purpose with my dagger : I could 
show you ten wounds on my arm, which in the 
madness of passion I had thus made. 

^^ Meantime I had bought a Greek slave, 
an active, smart fellow, of immense height, 
to whom I grew attached, and allowed him 
much of his liberty. At last I got him into 
the service of the Pacha, where I procured 
him the employment of pipe-filler^ a post 
of some consideration with us. In his new 
situation, however, he became rather haughty, 
and entered into several equivocal intrigues, 
so that we began to be on less good terms 
together. At this time, still fearing for the 
safety of my beloved, and dreading the envy 
of my comrade, which increased every day, 
I never went to her without being well 
armed, and often said to her, that whoever 
injured a hair of her head should die a hun- 
dred deaths by my hand. I felt myself every 
time I went to her like a young lion, free 
from all fear, and uneasy only about her; 
nay, I remember that I almost wished for 
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death, while I figured to my imagination with 
a feeling of rapture her lamentations, her de- 
spair, and the wringing of her hands as my 
corpse should be carried under her windows. 
One unlucky evening, however, when I thought 
myself quite secure, I neglected the usual pre- 
cautions, and went upon the terrace, on ac- 
count of the oppressive heat, in very light 
clothing and without any arms. The scorch- 
ing wind of the desert was blowing, and after 
a few short and sweet caresses — for to be mu- 
tually pressed to each other's bosom still seemed 
to us the highest enjoyment — sleep surprised us 
both. 

^^ On a sudden I felt myself seized by a power- 
ful hand and heard a loud cry. Rousing myself 
with difficulty, I saw, standing above me, the 
colossal Greek, who with one hand held me 
fast, while with the other seizing the diamond 
bracelet of Kabbuhra, h% prevented her from 
rising ; at the same time he cried out with all his 
might that people might come and witness that 
we had been detected together. I was beside 
myself with rage and fright; Kabbuhra lay 
in a swoon; I could do nothing but conjure 
the Greek, by God and the Prophet alternately, 
not to ruin us. As the splendour of our dress 
was very great, — ^for I wore diamonds of consi- 
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derable value on my persoD,-~I tore tbem off 
one after the other and pressed the treacherous 
Greek to accept them; with so enormous a 
bribe he at last became appeased. The daughter 
of the Bey» still in a swoon, was carried away 
by her terrified women ; and I hastened, mor^ 
dead than alive, to hide myself in my own 
dwelling. 

** After a sleepless night, I found myself 
next morning, from shame and despair, seri- 
ously ill ; for,'" said Jussuf, in a lively manner 
but still sighing deeply, "it is not for his 
person a man is loved by women, but for 
his character and courage. Ought I not to 
have died of shame ; — I, who a hundred times 
had sworn that I would crush the wretch who 
dared but to look impertinently at her ? And 
now to have seen her and myself ill-used by a 
Christian dog (as I then called the Greeks), 
and instead of giving him the death he deserved, 
to have only appeased him by prayers and 
presents, and thus only bought our freedom ! 

" This painful thought destroyed all my per- 
sonal pride ; I felt myself no longer a hero, but 
a Jew, ♦ and I determined not to see Kabbuhra 
again, — nay, unworthy of the light of the sun, 

* We beg the reader to remark that it is a Turk who 
speaks. 
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— riot to quit my bed till my fate was wholly 
changed. 

** On the third day, the Greek came to me and 
spoke kindly ; he promised inviolable secrecy, 
* in consideration of which,' continued he, < I 
reckon upon your further generosity.' I was 
not to be prevented from continuing my visits 
to the Pacha's daughter, for from him at least 
I had nothing to fear : ' But,' answered I, * you 
fixe now in possession of the greater part of my 
ornaments, and also of Kabbuhra's bracelet (the ^ 
rascal had torn it from her arm that cursed 
evening), which must lead sooner or later to a 
discovery, which may be fatal to you as to 
me. Estimate then the value of these jewels; 
I will pay you by degrees, and thus redeem 
them.* The Greek accepted the bargain, valued 
the whole at about 40,000 francs, and gradually 
brought me back the diamonds. 
. " True to my resolution, I had neither seen 
my mistress again, notwithstanding all her en* 
treaties, nor had I quitted my room ; but I 
prepared my plan of revenge upon the Greek 
with great foresight. At length the day ar- 
rived on which he had promised to bring me 
back the last stone of Kabbuhra's bracelet: 
when he entered I was lying on my bed with a 
.dagger concealed under the clothes. 
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*<The Pacha had rode out with his whcle 
suite; and as it was the time of the Rhamadan, 
ia which the law allows nothing to be tasted 
before evening, according to court etiquette^ 
the pipe-filler was not to appear in the pre- 
sence of the Pacha the whole day, that he might 
not remind him unpleasantly of the neces- 
sary privation. We were therefore sure to be 
undisturbed. * I feel myself very sick to-day, 
Juan,^ said I as the Greek laid the well-known 
bracelet on my bed : ^ here is the key of my 
press ; just open it ; you will find there a sack 
of sequins — and you can take out of it the 
sum I owe you/ The fool greedily swallowed 
the bait, took the sack, and knelt down on the 
carpet to reckon out the money. My heart 
throbbed in my bosom. * I do not know,* con- 
tinued I, ^ what extraordinary disease I have 
got, but I am obliged to get out of bed 
every minute.* As I uttered these words I 
rose, with the blanket over me, as if going 
somewhere ; but turning suddenly round, and 
seizing the Greek by his long black hair, I 
threw him down raging on the floor, while I 
cried in his ear, ^ Didst thou think, dog, to 
master Jussuf at so cheap a rate?' While I 
spoke I stabbed him, with such force, that the 
dagger, after penetrating through his heart, and 
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passii^ through the cai^t, entered two inches 
deep into a join in the marble floor ; he mean- 
while crying in vain for assistance. 

^^ Even now, when I remember that moment,^ 
said Jussuf, his eyes sparkling — " when I re^ 
member that moment, I feel delight thrill 
through every flbre of my heart. But hear 
all. I had carefully prepared a cask of spirits 
of wine, salt, and unslacked lime, with the ma- 
terials necessary for walling up an old niche; 
these materials I had hidden in different parts 
of the room. My first business was to cut 
the body into pieces and put it into the cask 
with the consuming ingredients; after which, 
1 walled up the hole in the nook near my bed, 
ttid pulled over it the velvet hangings which 
covered the sides of the chamber. I only 
preserved the right hand, the eyes, and the 
tongue of the Greek; and after I had pre- 
pared them like the rest, I put the hand into 
a costly casket, the eyes into a smaller one orna- 
mented with diamonds and perfumed with es- 
sence of roses, and the tongue into a gold snuff- 
box. 

'^ In less than two hours all was finished. I 
now hastened to the Greek's chamber, broke 
the pipes of the Pacha which were there, opened 
the trunks^ in which I found all my money 
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untouched, and took away at the same time 
different other articles belonging to the Giaour, 
and put them into one of my boxes; after which, 
calm as if nothing had happened, and freed from 
a heavy load, I returned to bed. 

** You may imagine," continued Jussuf, " the 
fury of the Bey, when the hour for breaking 
his fast had arrived, and while the slaves vied 
with each other in bringing him refreshments, 
to find that his favourite pipe alone was 
wanting. They rushed to the house of the 
pipe-filler; but they were astonished to find 
there only the destruction I had committed ; 
and as at the same time they found all the 
trunks empty, nobody doubted any longer 
that the Greek had effected his flight. As the 
measures afterwards taken to arrest him were 
unsuccessful, he was soon entirely forgotten. 

** Next night I saw Kabbuhra, to whom I 
had sent word by the Pacha'^s physician, whose 
iiame was Lombard. It was the first time I had 
seen her on the terrace since the insult I had 
received; but now I had a clear conscience. 
As she sank sobbing into my arms, I begged of 
her, with a serious air, to accept from me three 
presents, or never to see me again. * What 
shall I do with them ?' cried she, astonish- 
ed ; * and what mean your strange words ? 
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* Open,' answered I, ^ and see. Here you have 
the hand that dared to seize you, here the 
eyes that watched us maliciously, and here the 
tongue that threatened us with shame.^ Kab-^ 
buhra was near falling into another swoon, 
caused by fear lest her father should in his 
vengeance punish me with death ; but she w^ 
soon tranquillised by the details I gave her 
of the whole transaction, and still trembling 
at my danger dissolved in love. 

"This was the first night that my beloved 
became wholly mine, and that in holy rap- 
tures, forgetting the world around us, we shared: 
together the joys of Paradise. Oh!" cried 
Jussuf, with an enthusiastic expression that 
proved how he felt the reminiscence, "who 
can describe what a heavenly being that girl 
was! — what an inestimable treasure of feeling,, 
prudence, and strength of character, reposed in 
her tender bosom, and what irresistible graces 
encircled a soul breathing nothing but love P 

He paused a i;nom<ent, as if lost in rapturous 
remembrance of the past, and then continued 
his relation, which every moment more and 
more attracted my most ardent attention. 

"Before I come to the frightful catastrophe 
that awaited us, I must give you a description 
of the locality of the Bardo (the residence of 
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the Bey) ; this is necessar j, in order that you 
may understand what follows. 

^* The Pacha has in his service about eighty 
or a hundred Mamelukes, who are divided into 
three different classes, under the command of 
one chief, who at this time was also prime 
minister. They are by for the most re- 
spectable dass in the country, and even the 
Turks tremble before them. In addition to 
the fact that they never want anything which 
money can procure, great part of the treasures 
amassed in Tunis is at their command ; they 
have the finest horses, splendid dwellings, 
arms glittering with precious stones, and lead 
a life agreeable in every respect, with the ex- 
ception of four privations to which they are 
subject: — they must abstain from the society 
of women, and can only marry at forty-five 
years of age, when they are treated as invalids ; 
they must never quit the palace, except in 
the suite of the Pacha or by his special order ; 
and never drink wine, or smoke tobacco. 
As they are intended solely for the safety and 
service of the Pacha, these regulations have 
been considered necessary ; but it is quite cer- 
tain that they constantly disobey them. How- 
ever, if an offence of the sort is once known, it 
seldom escapes punishment. 
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^^ I have said that the Mamelukes never wanted 
gold and jewels : I had however still greater 
treasure at my command, for I filled the 
office of privy-purse, and had but little account 
to render of its administration ; nor was I much 
circumscribed in what I thought fit to appro- 
priate ta my own use. Besides, I had not a 
great deal to do ; for we have neither the 
number of clerks nor the quantity of writing 
necessary in the French* public offices. 

** I had thus in my power, even without act- 
ing/illegally, all those means of corruption by 
which the most difficult object becomes readily 
attainable. However, each assignation with my 
mistress was becoming more and more difficult 
and dangerous, as I was still obliged to adopt 
the strangest contrivances, lest I should awa- 
ken the active suspicion and increasing envy of 
my comrades. Sometimes concealed in a chest 
of goods, or rolled up in a carpet, I was carried 
in before the eyes of the Pacha himself. On one 
occasion I was surprised by him, and obliged 
to remain two hours hidden in a clock case, 
where I was very near being suffocated. At last 
it was only in the following manner that I could 
go with safety to the princess. 

* Jussuf does not yet know the Prussian. 
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" The Bardo, a kind of citadel, nearly as 
large as the fourth part of Algiers, is built 
over a labyrinth of subterranean passages, 
now full of rubbish and water. In these 
vaults underground, all who by order of the 
Bey are put to death have for a length of 
time been executed, and their bodies care- 
lessly abandoned there. The mild character of 
the present ruler had indeed caused a long in- 
terval to elapse without any one having suffered 
capital punishment ; half-decayed corpses were 
therefore no longer to be found as formerly, 
but there were abundance of skeletons and 
heaps of bones, the deposits of former and more 
troublesome times. 

"Through part of this subterranean passage 
I was obliged to pass on the evenings when 
Kabbuhra expected me on the terrace; and 
as I dared not take a dark lantern with me, 
I had no other means of discovering my posi- 
tion, in case I went astray, than by feeling with 
my hand for certain marks I had made, or 
by sometimes striking fire with my dagger 
from the stone walls, which for an instant 
like a flash of lightning, lighted up the Egpy- 
tian obscurity around me. From the vault, 
a low door led to the flower-garden of the 
Pacha, which he had had laid out for his own 
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private use. The windows of his dwelling 
looked upon this garden, and those of his 
daughter's apartment were on the other side. 
The gardener, Andrea, an Italian, and his wife, 
Maria, were, it is true, in my pay ; but as long 
as there was light in the Pacha's rooms I 
dared not emerge, and I was often obliged to 
stay three or four hours, resting upon bones, m 
this subterranean vault; and more than onc^ 
did I vary the position of the skulls, that I 
might rest more comfortably. 

" When the lights were at last put out, and 
I had ascertained that no Mameluke was sleep- 
ing, as they often do to enjoy the cool air, on 
the balcony ; with the assistance of Andrea I 
climbed up an aqueduct, where poor Eabbuhra 
used to wait for me half the night ; and only 
when the muezzin from the neighbouring mi- 
naret had called to morning prayer did I leave 
her; how often did I return — aye, ten times — 
to clasp her once more in my arms, till, fright- 
ened at the danger that threatened me, she her- 
self would urge me to leave her. I went to see 
her with courage enough to withstand a host of 
enemies, but returned hoijbe timid and un- 
nerved. 

" A half year passed away in this manner, 
when new cares began to assail me. Kabbuhra 
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felt herself enceinte^ and at the same time un- 
founded jealousy tormented me. 

" One of my comrades, a young man as 
handsome as he was bold and enterprising, and 
who, in addition, possessed the talent of singing 
to perfection, had watched me so far, that if 
hot positively certain, he was at least convinced 
of the probability of our intrigue. But he did 
not venture to betray me, for, unless he were 
able to prove his charge on the spot, he would 
himself have been the first victim. However, 
the knowledge he had gained emboldened him 
to dispute the prize with me ; and I often heard 
him singing amorous songs in the garden I have 
mentioned, under the window lattice of my be- 
loved. That Kabbuhra should have listened to 
him, even once from curiosity, was sufficient to 
throw me into the most violent rage. 

" One day we rode out in the train of the 
Pacha. I approached Muhammed, and, al- 
though duels are not exactly the custom with 
us, and are, besides, most severely punished, I 
insulted him so by taunting words, that he re- 
mained behind with me in a palm-grove, and 
before I had time to draw my sword, he struck 
- me two blows on the head, which pierced my 
turban and inflicted two deep wounds. The 
blood flowed over my face, and, thinking me 
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mortally wounded, he turned his horse^s head 
and rode hastily after the Pacha. However, 
passion and love would not aUow me to be 
conquered : I wiped off the blood that covered 
my eyes — raised myself, already half fallen 
from my horse, rode after and overtook him, 
and, with one tremendous blow, cut off, with 
a piece of the skull, that part of his head where 
we let a tuft of hair grow, to keep at least a 
lock for our sweethearts.*' Here Jussuf, who 
was lying in mgligie on a divan, threw off his 
turban, and, with an expressive gesture, show- 
ed me the tuft of hair that all Turks wear on 
their close-shaved heads. *' Scarcely had I 
seen my rival fall,'* continued he, " when I 
went straight home, as if a sudden illness had 
attacked me, and kept myself close the whole 
day. However, the event could not remain 
concealed: Muhamraed Tschulak was found, 
apparently dead, lying under the palm-trees ; 
and as soon as he came to himself, he related, 
of course all to my disadvantage, what had oc- 
curred. 

** The Pacha, in great wrath, swore a dread- 
ful oath, that if Muhammed died, I should 
instantly follow him. Kabbuhra, on hearing 
this, so gave way to despair, that on the se- 
cond day, after a long fainting-fit into which 
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my adversary fell, — the report having been 
spread in the palace that he was dead, — the 
heroic girl resolved not to survive me, and, in 
a moment of madness, hung herself to the bed- 
post. Had not Lombard, the physician of the 
Bey, who was also our confidant, fortunately 
arrived as she was in the last agonies of suf- 
focation, death was inevitable. Muhammed re- 
covered, after much danger, but was obb'ged 
ever after to wear a silver cap. 

** Thus once more the storm passed over us ; 
but it rendered the discovery of the state of my 
beloved still more dreadful. An old negress 
undertook to procure a miscarriage; and al- 
though the attempt succeeded, by means only 
known in the East, Kabbuhra was for several 
days in danger of her life. A brief respite fol- 
lowed all our agitation, and we thought that at 
last we had survived every danger, when an 
unlucky accident led to a discovery of all. 

" While I was absent for a few days on a 
mission from the Pacha, some chinks were re- 
marked in our dwelling, exactly over my bed- 
room. The architect who was consulted de- 
cided that an old pillar should be removed, 
and replaced by a new one. To execute this, 
part of my room was demolished, and, as ill 
luck would have it, exactly that portion where 
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a year before I had immured the Greek. The 
corpse, which I had cut in pieces, was, it is 
true, wholly consumed by the means I had 
employed ; but he was recognised by the un- 
usually long tuft of coarse black hair, which 
had answered so well to throw him on the 
floor, and which, imluckily, still remained 
wholly uninjured. 

" You may imagine my feelings when, on re- 
turning, I learned what had taken place. How- 
ever, I dared not allow my uneasiness to be 
remarked, and next morning I appeared unem- 
barrassed at my post as usual. According to 
etiquette, we had to station ourselves in a long 
gallery every morning, when the Pacha came 
out of his harem, forming a lane of two ranks, 
through which, passing us in review, he walked 
to his throne-like divan, and there, while he 
smoked his pipe, dispensed justice. Having 
been for a long time in a state of nervous an- 
xiety, I was accustomed, immediately when he 
entered, to study his countenance, and endea^ 
vour to see what humour was painted there ; 
but to-day it looked dark as the sky before a 
storm. Scarcely was he seated, when, turning 
to me with a frown, he demanded an account of 
the remains found in my bed-room, which, 'it 
was supposed, were those of the Greek who had 
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mysterioudy disappeared a year before. With 
the utmost assurance I answered, that I knew 
nothing at all about it, but that I was aware, 
in consequence of the discovery, most unfound- 
ed suspicion had been east on me. Notwith- 
standing which, I begged his highness to con- 
sider (a thing easily asserted) that I had pre- 
viously slept in another room, and had only 
chosen this since the disappearance of the 
Greek ; that if the discovered remains had been 
those of the Greek, it was utterly impossible 
they could have been consumed so soon ; that 
therefore the occurrence had no doubt taken 
place thirty years ago, before I was born ; and 
moreover, the fact of the tuft of hair being 
long and black, like that of the Greek, was but 
a feeble proof against me, as there were, and 
ever had been, many people with long tufts and 
black hair. 

" The Pacha turned from me without an- 
swering a word, but I felt myself in no degree 
tranquillised. 

" However, nothing more occurred during 
the day, and I already began to have better 
hopes, when at midnight somebody knocked at 
my door. I opened it, and Assin, our chief, the 
Basha Mameluke, whom we loved much, because 
he always acted like a father to us, stood before 
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me. At his sight I felt, as it were, a dagger 
in my heart ; for, well knowing our customs, 
I saw that my hour was come. However, as 
among us it is considered disgraceful to tremble 
at the sight of death, or to appear dejected at 
the last moment, pride and the all-powerful 
love of Kabbuhra soon gave me such undaunt- 
ed resolution, that from that moment no feel- 
ing of weakness could ^ain overcome me : on 
the contrary, I thought to myself with proud 
satisfaction, that the loss of my life would be 
a holy sacrifice offered to my beloved ; for love 
at that moment was undisputed master of my 
soul. ^ Jussuf,' said the Basha Mameluke, ^ I 
have often warned you, but in vain; all you 
have done is discovered, — you must prepare 
for death : tell me your last wishes, and con- 
fess to me as your father and friend.'* ^ Well,' 
answered I without trembling, ^Kismet ! (fate!) 
what is. to be, must be : I am ready !' 

" After a serious conversation of a quarter of 
an hour, in which, as the last upon earth, I 
spoke of many things that I shall not now re- 
peat, I followed the Basha Mameluke, prepared 
for my approaching execution. Before the door 
stood a slave with a lantern, and I saw several 
others leaning against the wall, distinguishable 
in the obscurity only by the glittering of their 
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drawn yataghans. We descended into the 
vaults, and halted exactly at the spot where the 
bones were heaped up — the spot where I had so 
often awaited the hour that was to lead me 
to Kabbuhra's arms. I can assure you that 
this overwhelmed me with delight, for I did 
not feel the smallest dread of death. 

^^ According to our customs, no man of rank 
can be executed without allowing him time 
to say his last prayer, which is preceded by 
an ablution. For this purpose a slave had 
brought with him my silver basin, while an- 
other spread out a carpet before me, on which 
he laid the lantern. I washed myself, knelt 
down, and performed exactly what our religion 
prescribes. This final prayer is rather long, 
and lasts for about a quarter of an hour : when 
it is finished, the precept of the law requires the 
condemned to turn up the corner of the carpet 
on which he is kneeling. — Now, only imagine 
what fate is," continued Jussuf, after a moment* 
ary pause. " Whilst on the point of stretching 
out my head to receive the death-blow, I me- 
chanically turned up the corner of the carpet 
— threw down by accident, wholly unintention- 
ally, the lantern, which immediately went out. 

**What passed within me at this decisive 
moment it is. difficult to explain. My whole 
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existence was increased tenfold ; life, which a 
moment before had seemed to me almost a 
burthen, appeared now the most inestimable 
blessing, and before I was myself conscious 
of a distinct thought, I had snatched from 
the nearest slave his yataghan, and disappeared 
in the obscurity, groping my way at random in 
the dark vaults. I soon got into the deep slime, 
while the noise and cries of my pursuers died 
away by degrees in the distance. I fell, cutting 
my hands and face on the stones, but nothing 
stopped me. The water soon was up to my 
middle, and at last to my neck. Now, for the 
first time, I stopped : the stillness of the grave 
surrounded me, — no noise was any longer to be 
heard. Drawing a deep inspiration, I enjoyed 
all the charm of liberty : I then sought my way 
back, to reach a dry place. However, it was 
impossible, without the thread of Ariadne, to 
find one's way, and all I could do was, when- 
ever I got into a place where the water was too 
deep, to go back again and seek one more shal- 
low, happy if I could find a stone to rest upon. 
" You will scarcely believe it, but the result 
has since proved to me, (for during the period 
itself, I could neither measure its space, nor 
distinguish night from day,) that I remained 
three days and as many nights in these cata- 
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combs, without other nourishment than the 
loathsome slimy water, and a sort of mush- 
room that grew on the humid walls. On the 
morning of the fourth day, tired to death, I 
trod upon a long bone, which the rats had pro- 
bably dragged here, and I became aware, as 
if by instinct, that in this direction lay the 
vault, filled with bones, which, after it had so 
long favoured my intrigue, was intended fdr 
my grave. 

^^ I had already tried my old method of 
striking fire ; but the weak blade of the stolen 
weapon never answered my expectations. How- 
ever, even without this aid, hope was not quite 
extinguished. After a few minutes, I sank down 
with indescribable delight on my old bed of 
repose, the well-known skeletons, which I ten- 
derly hugged as my deliverers. But at this 
moment I felt seized by torturing pains in the 
bowels ; raging hunger taught me torments of a 
kind hitherto unknown ; I had scarcely strength 
enough left to raise myself up again and knock 
on the spot where I imagined was the door that 
led to the garden, when I stumbled against a 
rough body, and straight before me heard a hol- 
low sound. 

" Horror gave me new energy ; with my 
dagger I stabbed the unknown being; some- 
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thing heavy fell on me, uttering a loud groan ; 
at the same moment I felt a stream of warm 
blood pour over me. A ray of light beamed 
before me, the door opened, and Andrea en- 
tered, to fetch an ass he had bought the even- 
ing before, and tied up for the night in this 
place, but which in my delusion I had just kill- 
ed. * Andrea,* cried I, * for the love of God, 
save me ! I am Jussuf/ 

** This sudden cry, however, nearly proved 
my ruin ; for Andrea, overcome by superstiti* 
ous fear, uttered a frantic shout, and rushed 
through the door, shutting it after him with a 
loud noise. 

" Now, for the first time, I abandoned my- 
self to despair, cursing my unhappy fate ; but 
nature demanded her rights, and the blood of 
the dead ass, which I swallowed greedily, 
probably preserved me from complete loss of 
my remaining strength. Luckily, Andrea re- 
lated the event to his wife, and she, with more 
wisdom, came back in half an hour with essence 
and refreshments : she too remained at the door 
timidly, before she ventured nearer, having first 
convinced herself that she had no ghost to fear, 
but that it was real flesh and blood which stood 
in need of assistance. Andrea and his wife 
were indebted to me for what in Europe would 
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be considered riches; indeed they had been 
too necessary to me not to load them with 
money: and now they were not ungrateful. 
While the husband prepared a bath for me 
in his dwelling and gave me a change of 
clothes, his wife informed Kabbuhra of my 
existence and wonderful escape, so that next 
night I found myself happy as usual in her 
arms in her own dwelling. 

** She, poor thing, looked like a shadow, and 
in despair at my death, had refused every 
kind of food. Her joy, on the contrary, now 
bordered on madness. However, after the first 
moments of surprise, she was able to think 
and act for us both. I remained several days 
concealed in her apartment, during which time 
the following plan, by her activity and pre- 
sence of mind, was put in execution. To make 
it intelligible, I must mention what had taken 
place some time before. 

" A near relation of the last bey but one, 
who was murdered, Ali Ben Junnuss, had 
previously taken flight, sought and found assist- 
ance at Algiers, and, followed by a small num- 
ber of mountaineers, had entered the territory 
of Tunis on the side of Constantine, had twice 
defeated with a handful of men the troops sent 
against him, and now occupied a very favour- 
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able position on a mountain side, opposite a 
third corps of the Bey's ; so that another defeat 
might prove serious to the latter. 

" I had nothing to do but to go over to the 
rebels, or by some splendid action deserve my 
pardon. Kabbuhra's lover could only choose 
the latter. 

" Besides, no one entertained the slightest 
doubt of my death ; not even the Bey, for it 
is not customary among us for the person who 
is charged with such an execution to give notice 
of its having been carried into eflFect. This is 
considered such a matter of course, that by a 
sort of etiquette the thing is only mentioned 
again when new orders are to be taken. But 
on the present occasion the Basha Mameluke 
had taken greater care to conceal the unex- 
pected issue, as probably he and the negli- 
gent slaves would have suffered instead of me ; 
and besides, escape from the subterranean vaults 
appeared so impossible, that they believed I 
had only exchanged death by the sword for 
starvation. 

*' Nothing had been arranged in the disposal 
of my property, and the Bey, as it was said, 
uneasy and grieved, had cautiously avoided 
mentioning even my name. This state of 
things redoubled our hopes. By Kabbuhra's 
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means my faithful servant Rustan was inform- 
ed of what had occurred, and ordered to be 
ready in the evening, in the same grove where 
Muhammed had fallen by my hand, with my 
battle-horse, Sheitan haila^ (literally, hottest 
of devils,) and my best arms, with two other 
armed men, who knew nothing of the affair. 

"All was safely carried into execution: I 
escaped undiscovered over the ramparts and 
walls, and by the middle of night had already 
reached the camp. Here, bivouacked at a little 
distance from the main body of the corps, was 
my faithful friend and brother in arms Ro- 
duin, with four hundred chosen troops. My 
death had already been published in the army, 
to the grief of my friends, and the joy of those 
who envied me. I may, however, safely say, 
that I had always more of the former than 
of the latter. My character was naturally 
one of kindness and generosity ; and as my 
station had given me the means of practising 
these two virtues, I had assisted many, and 
never sought to injure any one who had not 
first attacked me. That was one reason why, 
fond of bold and hazardous enterprises, I had 
met such extraordinary success in everything I 
had hitherto undertaken. Among the Orien- 
tals success is all ; they follow unwillingly a 
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standard from which victory has once with- 
. drawn. From my fifteenth year I had scarcely 
ever been vanquished, and consequently I en* 
joyed among the Arabs a great and not alto- 
gether undeserved popularity. The fact of 
my never having broken my word with them 
also contributed essentially to this ; for courage 
and truth are the qualities they most esteem. 

" Roduin'*s astonishment was unbounded 
when I entered his tent and by my embrace an- 
nounced that I was still living. After I had in- 
formed him in a few words of what had oc- 
curred, seizing his hand, I said, * Now, Roduin, 
the time is come for you to repay me the ser- 
vices I have so often rendered you at the peril 
of my life. You must yield me the command 
of your Suaves : you know that I am your su- 
perior in war and battle, and it is now neces- 
sary for me to risk all, that I may gain all.** 

" You will be perhaps astonished to hear that 
Roduin granted this request without difficulty ; 
but, in the first place, remember that we have 
scarcely a trace of that severe discipline which 
prevails in European armies; and secondly, 
that if we be deficient in many respects com- 
pared with you, we are in some others your su- 
periors. We possess, for instance, a chivalrous, 
romantic spirit, which makes us sacrifice every- 
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thing to love, to friendship — nay, even to a mere 
feeling of generosity. In short, Roduin yielded 
without hesitation to my wishes. I harangued 
the Suaves, and a few minutes after, we were 
climbing the mountain to attack the chief body 
of the enemy, which we knew consisted of in- 
fantry only : we also supposed that these savage 
tribes, flushed with their late victories and the 
inactivity of our troops, would be little on 
their guard. 

" Roduin, my three servants, and I only were 
on horseback : the Suaves followed on foot. 
However, I soon observed negligence and inde- 
cision among the soldiers. I several times called 
to the Schaushs (a kind of officer), who re-esta- 
blished order for a moment ; but it was not of 
long duration. 

" The loiterers behind increased one by one. 
The darkness of the night prevented our ac- 
curately remarking it; but when we arrived 
on the summit of the mountain, we, the horse- 
men, were nearly alone. Firmly resolved on my 
part not to retreat, but redeem my faults by 
some daring deed, I halted a moment, begged 
of Roduin to wait for me quietly, jumped off 
my horse, and crept in silence, with my drawn 
sword, into the camp of the enemy. 

" They all lay pell-mell in the darkness, in 
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the most profound sleep. Only one tent, evi- 
dently that of the chief, was illumined by the 
faint glare of a single light. To it I crept on 
my hands and feet, and saw a man lying there, 
who, buried in reflection, seemed still awake, for 
he constantly rocked himself to and fro.* I went 
round the tent, raised up one side of it softly, 
entered through the opening, and was going to 
pull the trigger of my gun, (for I was convin- 
ced that after the death of the chief there would 
be no more resistance, and that the Suaves who 
followed me were sufficient to ensure complete 
victory,) when I felt myself laid hold of by a 
button of the sleeve. 

*' In consequence of the motion this gave to 
the tent, Junnuss, who was lying before me, 
seized his sabre, and aiming a blow at me in the 
midst of his alarm, struck my musket at the 
very instant I was firing it at him. The smoke 
of powder filled the tent; when it had disap- 
peared nobody was visible. 

"A number of men, awakened by the re- 
port, rushed from all quarters to the spot. I 
had only time to carry off the seal-ring of the 
foreign commander, which, with his arms, lay 
on a little camp-table near him, and hastened to 

' * This is a fashion of the Orientals, arising from their 
mode of sitting. 
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regain the spot where I had left my compa- 
nions. But I had scarcely gone a few steps, 
before I heard my horse, that had broken loose, 
neighing, as if he was seeking me. Laying 
hold of him, in an instant I was in the saddle ; 
but it was too late : a crowd of armed soldiers 
suddenly surrounded me, and rendered resist- 
ance out of the question. They snatched from 
me my arms ornamented with jewels, seized 
the bridle of my horse, and led him on to exhi- 
bit me in triumph to their chief He, however, 
was nowhere to be found. They sought him in 
all directions with increasing anxiety, but every 
trace of him seemed to have vanished. 

" While I was thus led about, without their 
knowing where to take me, treating me all the 
time with reverence, because, from the magnifi- 
cence of my dress and arms, they took me for a 
son of the Bey of Tunis, it struck me that I 
could save myself by a manoeuvre I had tried 
once before. As soon as conceived, it was done. 
With one jerk I pushed Sheitan's bridle over 
his ears, so that it fell down, and those who 
conducted me had only a bridle, without a horse, 
in their hands.* Surprise paralysed them for 
an instant; and, as if my noble steed under- 

* This is only practicable with Arabian bridles. 
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stood me, he reared at the same moment, struck 
with his fore-feet around him, and overthrow- 
ing by an extraordinary bound whatever stood 
in his way, ran with the swiftness of lightning 
into the wood, carefully avoiding each tree, and 
hastened back by instinct to the road by which 
we had come. Several hundred musket-shots 
were fired after us; but love no doubt pro- 
tected me, for none of them hit its aim. 

" Who can describe my joy when with the 
first rays of the rising sun I saw Roduin with 
his Suaves coming to meet me ! Now the aspect 
of afiairs changed : we surrounded the enemy, 
about six hundred strong, in a defile, where 
they were crowded together, and, deaf to the 
supplications and offers of the vanquished to 
surrender, I ordered that they should all be put 
to the sword. In half an hour every one of 
them had ceased to live. I will not deny that 
this massacre may be called cruel ; but I felt 
so irritated at the repulse I had met with — I 
was so convinced at the time that these barba. 
rous mountaineers deserved to be treated in a 
barbarous manner, and regarding only my own 
interest, feeling assured that a bloody victory 
was necessary, no other consideration prevailed. 

** When our troops plundered the dead bodies 
they found my arms again; and, full of the 
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most flattering hopes for the future, well pleased 
with the night's work, I hastened with all speed 
to reach the town of Keruan, one of those holy 
asylums where fugitives cannot be touched. 

** When Roduin arrived in the camp, and 
announced that he alone had driven Aly Ben 
Junnuss and the corps he commanded from his 
strong position, and killed six hundred men, 
the commander-in-chief, who was alarmed by 
the firing in the morning, would hardly credit 
the news. He could not, however, long re- 
fuse his credence to the truth, and he under, 
took the pursuit of the remainder, sending Ro- 
duin with the joyful tidings to Tunis. On his 
arrival there, he was not only pardoned for 
having acted without orders, but he received 
large rewards; then throwing himself at the 
feet of the Bey, he told him that this vic- 
tory, so glorious for the national arms, was 
to be attributed to Jussuf alone, who had mira- 
culously reappeared. The Bey, who had long 
felt remorse at ordering my execution, which he 
had done in his first passion, and particularly 
as he had found nobody to succeed me in the 
hundred little afiairs he used to confide to me 
alone, testified much joy at the unexpected 
intelligence, and immediately despatched to me 
at Keruan a Mameluke with the pearl necklace, 
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the possession of which is equivalent to a free 
pardon. 

" I profited by the opportunity to render 
the Bey a new and highly-important service. 
Beyond Keruan, on a high mountain, lived the 
Sheik Buttura, a man of great influence over 
the inhabitants, who had lately evinced a hostile 
disposition towards the Pacha, but was now re- 
conciled to him ; notwithstanding tUis, he would 
not accept an invitation from the Pacha to pay 
him a visit at Tunis, being unwilling to trust 
himself there. I knew how advantageous it 
would be for the Bey, on account of other 
plans, to conclude a lasting peace with But- 
tura. Taking advantage, therefore, of the 
favourable juncture, I brought him the pearl 
necklace, as if it had been sent to him, and 
requested the Sheik to accompany me. 

** A triumphal entry awaited me at Tunis; 
and you may figure to yourself my increased 
delight, for I knew that Kabbuhra would wit^ 
ness it, and all the ladies of the harem salute 
the victor in their most flattering manner: 
for we always considered it as our most pre- 
cious reward after a gallant achievement, to 
have flowers thrown upon us from the win- 
dows of the harem ; or when, without our know- 
ing from whom the gift came, a jewel was hung 
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to the saddle of our horse standing in the court, 
or if he was perfumed with precious essence of 
roses. Often did my sheitan,* said Jussuf, 
laughing, ^^ smell so strong of it, that no one 
could bear to come near him." 

As he spoke I thought how well have the 
Arabs and Moors, whom we stigmatise with the 
name of barbarians, preserved the old chival- 
rous manners which they once spread over all 
Europe from Spain, where their existence is 
now a half- forgotten tradition ! 

" The Pacha,^ continued Jussuf, " received 
me graciously, but with a stern air, and I 
did not find myself quite free from anxiety 
till he sent for me to where he was alone in the 
harem. Here, seen by Kabbuhra behind the 
trellis, I threw myself at his feet, and kissing 
his hands with tears, swore ever to remain 
his faithful and grateful son. 

" Here the first act of my drama closes,'^ 
said Jussuf, stroking his handsome brown 
beard with a white hand ornampnted with rings 
— (for Jussuf is now somewhat of the well- 
bred European ;) " the second ended in a more 
tragical way, and changed ray whole future 
destiny. 

" Three years had passed in undisturbed 
peace. The Pacha could no longer remain 
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blind to my continued communications with his 
daughter : it was, however, sufficient for him to 
appear ignorant of it. But it was still neces- 
sary to take almost the same precautions for the 
sake of Kabbuhra's reputation, and give no 6clat 
to the intrigue, as its discovery would have left 
the Pacha himself no alternative. Our mar« 
riage was impossible according to the law, and 
my rank totally unequal to hers ; for, not being 
of royal blood, I must have been first minister, 
or chief of the Mamelukes at least, to pretend 
to her hand : and I was too young for either of 
these dignities. 

•* Continued constraint became at last quite 
insupportable, and we resolved to fly. At 
that time I had a slave, whose name was An- 
tonio, on whom I believed I could entirely 
depend, and to whom I therefore indiscreetly 
discovered my intentions. I gave him six 
thousand piastres to purchase a ship secretly, 
and desired that it should be in readiness for 
us on a certain day, with a small crew, hired 
in the name of a merchant. 

" The court went every year to a villa named 
Hammam-Liet, where there are mineral baths, 
used as a kind of purification, to which all 
attached to the court must submit. The 
mansion is situate in the midst of a plain 
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half a mile distant from the sea, from which 
it is separated by a marshy country full of 
high rushes. From hence we intended to fly^ 
and endeavour to reach Malta or Sicily ; and 
as we had plenty of treasure, w^ hoped to 
lead in Europe a free and happy life. We 
indulged in the most romantic notions respect- 
ing the time, in which we were to enjoy the 
sweet pleasures of an undisturbed union, and 
not the slightest doubt of success troubled the 
visions of our too ardent youth. 

" The appointed night arrived. Antonio, 
who assured us that all was ready, had left 
me to await our arrival on the shore ; and, 
overjoyed at the prospect of finding what I had 
so long wished for come at last, I went to my 
mistress, who was waiting anxiously for me; 
she sank in great agitation and tears into my 
arms. However, I soon succeeded in tranquil- 
Using her by caresses and the warmth with 
which I painted our approaching felicity in 
the brilliant colours of an imagination long oc- 
cupied with no other thought. 

"A dreadful storm, not unusual at this 
season, raged around. Nothing could be 
more favourable, for a double row of tents 
filled with soldiers surrounded the castle. 
Though some of them on the spot where we 
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iDtended to pass were biibed, others might 
easily discover us. 

. " The chamber in . which we were was 
not far from the ground. I loosened my 
long golden sword-belt, fastened it to the 
trellis, and going out upon the balcony, 
slid down first by the belt floating in the 
wind, Kabbuhra intrepidly following me with 
the activity of a squirrel. But when she got 
down, her feelings again overpowered her. 
She turned round once more towards the house, 
falling upon her knees and sobbing, to take, as 
she believed, her last farewell of it. But time 
was too precious ; with tender violence I took 
her away, and we passed the tents without 
being molested, for all the soldiers had been 
driven into them by the rain. 

" Our way through the rushes became, how- 
ever, more and more difficult ; and my heart still 
bleeds when I think with how much courage and 
patience that tender being tore her skin amid 
the briars ; — how, with naked feet (for her slip- 
pers were soon lost in the marsh) and light 
clothing, she remained expQsed to the dreadful 
weather, while no complaint escaped her lips. 
I carried her as often as I could ; but having 
only lately recovered from a severe wound 
in the chest received in action, I had regained 
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acaroe half my own strength ; and besides, I 
was oppressed by the weight of the gold and 
jewels, which I would intrust to nobody else. 
At last, overcorae with weariness, we reached 
the sea : but who can describe our horror ! 
no ship was to be seen, far or near. 

^* For a moment fortitude abandoned me, and 
Kabbuhra alone showed incrediUe firmness. 
' Wait here for me a moment,^ cried I in a 
state of agitation, ^ and let me look about : 
Antonio must be in the neighbourhood/ I 
wandered in despiur for more than half an 
lK>ur, but nothing caught my eye save some 
solitary sea-gulls. When I came back, Kab* 
buhra also had disappeared : a serpent coming 
out of the rushes bad frightened her ; in a state 
of fearful anxiety she bad gone the wrong way 
after me, and another anxious half-hour elapsed 
before we were able, by loudly calling each 
other's names, again to come together. 

^^ Inconsolable, we once more took the road 
back to the castle; I in sullen despair, she 
firmly endeavouring but in vain to comfort me 
with all the specious flatterings love could in* 
vent. * Oh, Kabbuhra !' cried I, * nothing more 
now remains for us but to die togetlier V — * I 
am ready,' said she, * to follow you wherever 
you lead me, even to death.^ Almost in a state 
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of delirium, I pres$ed ber to my bosom and 
drew my dagger ; but my courage failed me. 
^ Kabbuhra^^ said I, trerobiing in order to gain 
time, ^ kiss me^ and plunge the dagger into 
your heart: when your last sigh has fled, this 
pistol shall blow my guilty bead to pieces.' 
* Oh,' said she, turning away with a shudder, 
^ let us at least wait for the last necessity. The 
blow of a dagger is easily given before we can 
be seized ; perhaps Allah protects us, and will 
allow us by a miracle to reach the castle.' But 
she knew not that my renudning strength was 
rapidly leaving. My wounds had opened 
afresh ; I felt myself swimming in blood, and 
sank fainting on my knees. When I again 
(^ned my eyes, I found the faithful creature 
with great presence of mind occupied in binding 
my wounds, and in csaking me smell strong 
essences, by which means she had slowly brought 
me hack to life again. ^ How 1' thought I, irri* 
tated with myself; ' this tender, delicate being 
show such strength ! — would you be inferior to 
herf 

** At this thought more than earthly strength 
appeared to invigorate my nerves; I rose 
by a violent e£Port, and gently aided by 
Kabbuhra, we approaehed for the second time 
the tents. The sky seemed still allied with us, 
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and kept pouring down its waters like a rain- 
spout The sentinels were again fortunately 
left behind us : * but the golden belt/ thought I 
-with a shudder; * if it has beeirremarked and is 
no longer there !' However, the bad weather had 
saved us ; it was still floating in the wind as 
before. Kabbuhra first climbed up, without 
my assistance ; and immediately afterwards her 
triple knock informed me that no one else was 
awake, and that I might safely follow her. I 
got to my dwelling again by the usual way, 
and a few days sufficed to dissipate entirely the 
efi^ects of that dreadful night, the most horrible 
of my life. ' 

" Treacherous fate had only granted us a 
short respite ! The cause why Antonio did not 
appear was not treachery, as I had feared ; but 
the suspicion of the authorities had fallen upon 
him, because he executed his commission with 
too little foresight. The ship had been seized, 
and as he would give no information about it, he 
received five hundred blows of a stick. He th^n 
named a wrong person ; but the falsehood was 
soon apparent. His punishment was therefore 
doubled, and, incapable of bearing punishment 
any longer, he avowed the whole. 

" When the Pacha was apprised of this, 
he once more showed forbearance, and in- 
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Stead of ordering me to be put to death, 
as I might have expected, allotted me as 
the place of my confinement a strong pa- 
lace at Tunis, « called the Darlaola, where 
everything necessary for his household is pre- 
pared by negresses. Except being kept in con- 
finement, I was here otherwise well treated, but 
carefully watched by these old women — a guard 
more dangerous than any other; and besides, sol- 
diers surrounded the house. Nevertheless I soon 
succeeded, by the help of the doctor, and the not 
over-strict control of the chief of the Mamelukes, 
in organising such a system of bribery, that, 
during the whole year I was bonfined there, 
few nights passed without my reposing at 
least for some blessed moments in Kabbuhra^s 
arms, although my prison was at least a league 
distant from her residence, and I had a hundred 
difficulties of every kind to surmount before I 
could reach her. My power of long endur- 
ance, — my unshaken confidence, and total con- 
tempt of danger, have often since appeared to 
me a mystery ; but I feel too plainly that I am 
no longer capable of enduring the same. 

" After this happy year had elapsed,— for it 
was so, in spite of never-ending anxiety ,--cruel 
fate, sporting with our destiny, separated us for 
ever !'* The profound sorrow which spread 
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over Jussurs features, and the yioleDCe of bia 
agitation^ which almost took away his breath 
for a momeut, proved bow painfully be still felt 
bis loss. ^* I cannot,^ said he, striking his breast, 
^* relate this narrative of my stormy life with- 
out being most violently affected ; and had ypu 
not shown such a lively interest in my history 
and pressed me so earnestly, I should witb 
difficulty have made up my mind to do it. You 
are the first to whom I have communicated in 
such detail what I have long avoided thinking 
on. 

^' But we are now almost at the end,*^ con- 
tinued he with bis irresistibly amiable smile, 
^* and I hope your patience will last to the 
conclusion. 

*^ Unfortunately, at this time, Assin, who was 
my protector and second father, one of the most 
distinguished men, fell into disgrace, and my 
greatest enemy superseded him as first minister 
and chief of the Mamelukes. The latter, who 
bad watched me carefully and was informed of 
all, made a circumstantial report concerning me 
to the Pacha, who at lengtti thought it incum- 
bent on him to sacrifice me to his daughter's 
honour.'* 

^' Lombard, the private physician to the 
Pacha, was commissioned to present me tbe 
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poisoQOug cup which puts a rapid end to the 
life of the condemned. But from Lombard 
I had nothing to fear ; and it is possible that 
the Bey in secret reckoned upon that fact. 
The following was the cause of my security :-* 

^^ Lombard first came to Tunis when I was a 
boy of only fifteen ; and he thought he would 
best ingratiate himself by declining the protec- 
tion of the consuls, and placing himself entirely 
under the Bey's jurisdiction. This step, how- 
ever, brought him within a hair's breath of ruin. 
An epidemic prevailed in the capital, which 
Lombard declared to be the plague. As no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to our trade 
and existing relations than an official decla- 
ration of the plague, on account of the obsta- 
cles it must have occasioned to our intercourse 
with Europe, the Pacha fell into a violent pas- 
sion at Lombard's declaration, which was con- 
tradicted by all the physicians of Tunis. He 
ordered him to be brought before him, and to 
receive in his presence a thousand blows of a 
stick ; which is equivalent to sentence of death. 

" The prepossessing figure and noble demea- 
nour o7 Lombard made such animpression on me, 
then a spoiled child of the Pacha's, that I burst 
into a bitter flood of tears, threw myself at the 
feet of the Bey, and conjured him to retract 
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the cruel order, or that he might at least 
wait and see if the foreigner had not spoken 
the truth. The Pacha, moved by my anguish, 
stroked my cheeks and said kindly, ^ Be tran- 
quillised ; what you wish shall be done.' Lom- 
bard was taken away, and as his assertion was 
fully confirmed shortly afterwards, the Bey 
made him a public apology, gave him rich 
presents, and named him to the high office of 
his own body physician. 

" When the man who owed life, honour, 
and affluence to me appeared in the night with 
the poison, he said, while he embraced me, ^ I 
esteem myself happy, Jussuf, to be able at last 
to repay what you once did for me. Every 
preparation for your flight is concerted with 
Lesseps (the son of the French consul) : the 
frigate, the Adonis,* is at the Goletta ready to 
sail, and take part in the expedition against 
Algiers; a boat will wait for you near the 
shore at break of day, and two horses are ready 
for you and your servant at the marine gate. 
It will be easy for you to be there at the ap- 
pointed hour; and you have still time to make 
the necessary preparations, for nobody will in- 
quire after you until morning. Once in safety, 

* The name of the ship could not be more appropriately 
chosen for the person it was to bear. 
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we shall then see if anything further can be 
done for you."* 

" With the deepest emotion I took leave 
of my faithful friend, sent by him a thou- 
sand loves to poor dear Kabbuhra, and 
then filled a casket with all my jewels, 
worth more than a million, sewed up some dia- 
monds, of the value of a hundred thousand 
francs, in my waistcoat, (which afterwards 
proved extremely fortunate for me,) and, dis- 
guised as a Bedouin, so that it was impossible 
to recognise me, I left my prison in the usual 
way. Finding everything as Lombard had de- 
scribed, I killed the horses, and threw them, 
with the assistance of Rustan, into a deep well, 
that they might not betray my flight ; and as 
the morning was dawning, I approached the 
appointed place. 

" Here an unexpected sight presented it- 
self to my view. A patrol going by had 
met the sailors of the boat, who, knowing 
nothing further than that they were to take 
off a passenger to the ship, had gone on 
shore to breakfast, to which meal the soldiers 
of the patrol also sat down in a friendly way. 
While I was hastily saying my morning prayer, 
the sounds of jovial gaiety, mingled with laugh- 
ter and jokes> reached my ears. Probably this 
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wfise had attracted a second patrol, which I 
saw descending from the summit of the neigh**- 
bouring hill. I quickly gave my servant the 
casket of jewels rolled up in a white shawl, or^ 
dared him to follow me closely, and went 
freely up to the group. I found that the care- 
less soldiers, in order to enjoy their meal un« 
disturbed, had left their muskets close together 
leaning against a wall which in this place sur* 
rounds the sea, forming an elevation towards the 
water, and on which rested the butt-ends of the 
firelocks. With one spring I was at the extreme 
end of the row, and, seizing the first musket, 
threw them all together rattling into the sea. 
I drew my 8W<^d, and, crying out to the sailors 
in French that I was the expected passenger, 
and that if they valued their lives they should 
gain their boat by all means, I and my servant 
attacked the astonished soldiers, who hardly 
knew how the thing had happened. 

" After I had cut down two of them, another 
fell at my feet, whom I had run through the 
body while he was seizing my belt : a fourth 
was laid in the dust by a pistol-shot fired with 
my left hand. My servant also fought despe- 
rately,; and, in spite of their superiority of 
numbers, we reached the boat before the se- 
cond patrol could overtake us. I had already 
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one foot in the skiff ; but a gigantic Albanese 
still held me fast by the shoulder: he had, 
howerer, reason to repent of it, for a lucky 
blow of my Damascus blade separated his hand 
so completely from the arm, that it fell as a tro« 
phy into the boat. It was but a bad exchange 
for the severe loss I sustained at the same time. 

^^ In the confusion <^ the fight, and that 
he might have his hands free, Rustan had 
thrown down the casket confided to him, and 
afterwards quite forgot it. During the fire of 
musketry that saluted us from the shore, I saw 
it lying sdTe on the strand. I had for an in«- 
stant formed the mad resolution of returning to 
fetch it; but reason soon made me abandon 
the idea. I learned afterwards that the 
casket was, after my flight, honestly delivered 
up to the Pacha. « 

** How I got into the French service, what 
it has been my good fortune to execute in it, 
and my new visit to Tunis on a mission from 
the governor of Algiers, will, if you desire it, 
form the subject of another narrative ; for 
to-day we have both had quite enough.*" 

With these words Jussuf terminated his 
strange story. At present I only add,, that he 
has brilliantly distinguished himself in the 
French service, not only by skill and intrepi- 
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dity; but his wonderful feat of taking the 
citadel of Bona, with his friend d'Armandy, 
has attracted the admiration of the whole army. 
On this subject, however, I shall have an op- 
portunity of saying more presently. 

He gained his last laurels in the action against 
the Bey of Constantine, and the governor 
desires nothing more than to install him there, 
instead of that Bey. At table he said so, half 
in jest. *^ Mais, mon general,*^ answered Jussuf, 
** donnez-moi douze cents hommes, .et vous 
n^avez qu'cL me laisser partir ; je m^entaillerais 
bien moi-m6me. La route de Bona k Con- 
Stan tine est aussi facile que celle de votre hotel 
k mon logement en ville.^ 

It did not appear at all disagreeable to the 
young Turk when I told him that I rejoiced 
the ny>re at having made his acquaintance be* 
cause his reputation was become almost Eu^ 
ropean, and I had heard his name pronounced 
in Paris from many pretty lips with an enthu- 
siasm which the sight of him would certainly 
not diminish. In fact, Jussuf is one of those 
who must, I am sure, greatly interest every- 
body ; but he strikes me perhaps more than 
any one else, and experience has proved that 
the attraction is in some degree mutual. In 
old Europe we are all become, more or less. 
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thinkers : here I saw one of our antipodes, a 
man all action ; he is a true natural hero — - 
handsome, amiable, humane, and gentle, as he 
describes himself, but, at the same time, all that 
a hero of romance ought to be. We of the ci- 
vilised nations are an enervated, exhausted race, 
in the last degree of moral inanition, and in- 
capable of producing anything like such a cha- 
racter as Jussuf. Nothing greater than a gi- 
gantic intellectual machine such as was Napo- 
leon could be possible among us, as the highest 
sum and representative of the ability of the 
times ; but a primitive nature — such poetry in 
action as this Turk, can never again grow on 
our s(^il. If his influence here, owing to cir- 
cumstances, be only slight and local, he is still 
a subject of wonder for the inquirer. Besides, 
whoever desires to fancy him in a historical 
and spirit-stirring point of view has only to 
place him in imagination on an Asiatic throne. 

But it is time to return to the party at the 
brave governor's. 

The conversation now turned to other topics. 
The first was an approaching marriage in the 
house of Mustapha Pacha, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned. Jussuf described to us the 
ceremonies customary on such occasions, and 
observed, that the bridegroom, as well as the 
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bride, is unveiled, (on which occasion he ob- 
tains a sight of her for the first time ;) that be 
kisses her on the forehead, and says to her, 
** I take thee for roy wife, for this and the 
other world." 

" I thought,'* said I, « that in the next world 
still greater beauties are promised to thefaithful.*^ 

" You are right,*' answered Jussuf, laughing : 
"the horris" (it was so he pronounced the 
word) " await us there, but the Prophet allows 
us, in addition to them, to take the wife whom 
we most love.'' 

" Besides,** continued the governor's daugh- 
ter, "the Turks must be of a much more 
tender nature than the Europeans; fbr the 
bridegroom assured me at our last visit, that 
his longing after his bride left him no rest 
night or day, though he had as yet never seen 
her." 

" Perhaps that was the very reason," observed 
the physician in a sarcastic tone. 

The demeanour of Jussuf was as el^ant and 
polite as it was imposing in its simjde nature ; 
not without pride towards the men, familiar and 
flattering towards the ladies. There was how- 
ever, about him something strange, as in Othello, 
of whose character be often reminded me. Thus, 
he once fi»id of a pretty lady very much 
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admired here : " Je n'oserais pas Taimer : com- 
ment pourrais-je le supporter, de lui Yoir faire 
la cour par tant d^autres !'^ ,He wore a superb 
Persian dagger in his belt, which after dinner 
the company eagerly admired. When the 
graceful Countess of Erlon took it in her 
hand, he said with the sweetest smile, ^^ Madame, 
Yous pourrez le toucher hardiment; avec 
celui-li je n*ai pas encore coup6 de t6te/* 

The palace of the governor formerly be- 
longed to one of the richest Moors in the town, 
and is almost the only building occupied by 
the French the interior of which remains 
unaltered. Here, as in the other houses, the 
inner yard, surrounded by colonnades, forms 
the principal apartment; but the dimensions 
are larger, the chambers are more spacious, 
and all are beautifully ornamented with gild- 
ings and a variety of colours : the staircases, 
doorways, pillars, are all of white marble, the 
cornices and window-lattices gilt; the walls, 
breast-high, are inlaid with porcelain, and the 
ceilings and doors carved with much taste. 
Several pieces of furniture attracted my notice ; 
amonjg others, very commodious, but large, ill- 
shaped-arm chairs, and a strange bedstead in 
green and gold, more in the fashion of the time 
of Lewis the Fourteenth than in the style of 
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the East, and probably part of some plunder 
made at that period. 

I accompanied the governor and his family 
to the theatre, where " Une Femme de V Empire^'' 
was tolerably played, and afterwards a farce, 
" Le Divorce^ much better than I have seen it 
performed in any provincial town in France. 
The third piece could not be acted, in conse- 
quence of the sudden illness of the lady lessee, 
produced, it was said, by the dreadful news, 
that the municipality, instead of an allowance of 
twelve thousand francs a-year, which she had 
hitherto received, would for the future only 
give her half that sum. This appears to me 
as ill-conceived an economy, on a petty scale, as 
that which the government is obliged, from the 
parsimony of the Chambers, to practise on a 
grander, in the whole administration of the 
affairs of Algiers. 

For instance, many are of opinion that 
with six thousand more troops all desirable 
results would be obtained, and that the French 
could advance far enough into the interior to 
establish secure and lasting possessions, which 
would lay the foundation of real dominion 
over the regency, and at all events render pos- 
sible the cultivation of the plain of Metidschia. 
Those who pretend to be best acquainted with 
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the state of things here assert, that if the Bey 
of Constantiae were conquered, all further resis- 
tance on the part of the Arabs would cease ; as 
his example and his intrigues are the last re- 
maining anchor that attaches them to the old 
state of things. In that event, they add, a real 
and successful plan of civilisation might be 
commenced in Africa ; whereas the means em- 
ployed and the money expended until now 
have acted as mere palliatives. Others, on the 
contrary, say that there are too many soldiers, 
and that one should only make war on the 
natives in case of absolute necessity ; instead 
of which money should be given them, and by 
separating their interests, according to the plan 
of Machiavel, check one by means of the other; 
but if once the French troops acted, they 
should show no mercy, for which purpose 
energy, rather than a greater number of soldiers, 
would be wanted. I cannot decide upon these 
conflicting opinions, but to every impartial 
man it must appear astonishing that the French, 
^ after several years* possession, with an army of 
fifteen thousand men, and after so many mil- 
lions of expenditure, have not yet been able to 
accomplish so much as to enable a person to go 
without escort four leagues from the town. Two 
or three thousand men are necessary to go to 
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Belida, which is but dght leagues off; Mount 
Atlas, at DO greater distance, is quite inaccessi- 
ble ; and the fruitful plain of Metidschia, al- 
though almost entirely sold, is a complete de- 
sert, because neither the lives nor properties oi 
the colonists are in safety. And this seems the 
more remarkable when one reflects that the 
Turkish government, with seven thousand 
Turks, formerly held in obedience the whole 
kingdom, extending from the frontiers of Mo« 
rocoo to those of Tunis. 

It would appear that the French, with all their 
other brilliant qualities, badly understand the 
art of colonisation ; or else that the government 
does not intend to keep permanent possession 
of Algiers, yet dares not openly declare so in the 
face of the national will of France, so unequi* 
vocally and enthusiastically expressed. If this 
be the case, for my part I believe the go- 
vernment is right, and that perhaps an esta- 
blishment similar to the old chivalric order of 
Malta and Jerusalem, founded on the spirit of 
the times, and under the universal protection 
of the European powers, would answer the 
purpose better. 

But the steam-packet is on the point of sail- 
ing, and I must finish. A deputation of mer- 
chants has just left me : their object was to 
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invite me to a grand ball. I must gratify my 
vanity by saying that the speaker of these 
gentlemen addressed me in the following words : 
^^La reputation qui yous a devanc6, mon 
prince, nous fait vivement d^sirer que vous 
nous fassiez Thonneur d^assister k notre petite 
ffite.** This at Algiers cannot fail to be very 
flattering to a poor gentleman of Lausitz, 
only bom to shoot hares and plant cabbages 
at home. Excuse this weakness, and laugh at 
me a little ; but do it with that arch and good- 
natured amiability which on every occasion, 
whether you praise or blame, at time rolls on, 
attaches my heart more firmly to you. 

Firmly convinced of this truth, accept with 
love and friendship my first farewell from this 
quarter o( the globe. 

Yours truly, 

H. S. 
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LETTER IV. 

Visit to Admiral de Bretonni^re. — Anecdote of the Duke 
of Wellington's dawning career.— The French Admiral's 
Conference with the £x-Dey.— The Merchants' Ball. 

January 18. 

I HAVE now made a few visits ; among others, 
an interesting one to the admiral. He spoke 
of the English with much regard, and said in 
the course of the conversation, that it should 
always be among his most agreeable reminis- 
cences, that he had been, as it were, a witness of 
the first dawn of the great career of the Duke 
of Wellington. •* I dined,** continued he, " in 
the year — 99, at the table of the governor-gene- 
ral. Lord Wellesley, at Calcutta, where his bro- 
ther, Sir Arthur, as he was then called, acted as 
colonel-adjutant. It was already known that 
the troops acting against Tippoo Saib had met 
with a severe check. A despatch was brought 
to the governor at table, which he read with 
evident signs of uneasiness. It contained, as 
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was afterwards known, a pressing demand from 
the commander-in-chief to send extraordinary 
and speedy assistance, otherwise he could not 
answer for the safety of the army. After Lord 
Wellesley had folded up the despatch, he sent 
it to his brother. The latter rapidly perused 
the letter with great calmness and placed it 
under his plate, while the dinner proceeded as 
usual. As soon, however, as the guests had 
withdrawn, a council of war was held, in which 
the majority voted that all the troops that 
could be spared should be sent to reinforce the 
army. * No>* said he, whom fate Hestined for 
such great future actions ; * extraordinary cir- 
c^mstances demand extraordinary means. The 
governor must do what no governor before 
him has done; he must put himself at the 
head of all the troops that can be collected : 
and not only that, — he must stimulate the public 
functionaries by proclamations, and invoke all 
true subjects to aid in opposing the common 
enemy .^ This was done: the greatest enthu- 
siasm inspired all classes; Tippoo Saib, the 
most dangerous enemy of the English, was 
conquered after a bloody war, and Wellington** 
military fame from that moment commenced its 
lofty and brilliant career, which even Napoleon'^s 
all-powerful star was unable to check."*^ 
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With pleasure I also heard the admiral speak 
of his relations with the late Dey of Algiers, 
to whom he was sent before the great final 
catastrophe, with the view of attempting a last 
effort at reconciliation. The Dey, a serious, 
melancholy, portly man, received him, sur- 
rounded by a splendid guard, shining in gold 
and jewels, with much dignity, and seemed at 
first peaceably disposed. At the second audi- 
ence, however, these dispositions bad entirely 
vanished, owing to foreign influence, and the 
treatment the admiral received was so hostile, 
that throwing aside every other consideration, be 
prophesied to the Dey every thing which after- 
wards befel him. When he returned to the 
port, the Algerine admiral, whose influence the 
French had always found very prejudicial to 
them, and who heartily hated them, inquired 
what was the final result of the conference^ 
It was in all probability fortunate for M. de 
la Bretonni^e, that he possessed sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to answer, ^^ I am satisfied, and 
have not lost the hope of a good understand- 
ing.**^ Had be done otherwise, his life, in conse- 
quence of the exasperated state of the Turks, 
would probably have been exposed to immi* 
nent danger; for he liad scarcely reached his 
ship, when, on the unfiavouraUe result of the 
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conference being known, he received a volley 
from all the batteries, and as there was only 
a very light breeze, he was obliged to remain a 
considerable time exposed to their fire. He 
had the firmness and coolness not to return 
a single shot, although he lost some men, and 
his ship was slightly damaged. 

One of the consuls afterwards gave me an en- 
tertaining account c^ the enthusiasm which this 
prudent conduct excited in an English captain 
who, with his crew, viewed the affair from the 
walls. This comical fellow spoke all the time to 
the admiral as if he could hear him. ^^ Well, 
my boys,'' cried he, *^ don't fire — Let the rascals 
alone ! — hang them ! — Beautifully behaved !— 
an Englishman couldn't do better I'' — and simi- 
lar exhortations. The admiral, no doubt, saved 
his ship by his composure ; for in addition to 
the fact, that had a single shot been fired in 
return the cannonade of the Algerines would 
have become more murderous, it was also 
the opinion of all seamen that a cannonade 
from the ship must have put an end to the slight 
breeze that finally brought the vessel out of the 
roadstead and would have produced a dead calm. 
The year after, when the dethroned Bey 
went to Paris, chance would have it, that on 
his first appearance in public, he met M. 
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de la Bretonni^re in the tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The admiral thought 
that delicacy forbade him to renew the ac- 
quaintance; but the Dey had scarcely seen 
him, vihen he sent him his snuff-box (a proof 
of Oriental politeness), and pressingly request- 
ed him to visit him as soon as possible. The 
admiral willingly complied with his wishes, and 
was very kindly received by the Dey. " We 
should not have met bere,^ said he with a smile, 
'^ had I followed your advice and placed more 
reliance on your predictions. You are the 
only person from whom I heard the whole 
truth; I therefore reckon you among my 
best friends. Besides,'^ continued he, ^^I do 
not so much regret what I have lost, for I was 
never happy in the possession of my power.**^ 
The latter part of his expression is easily cre- 
dited now-a-days by every ruler in Africa, as 
well as in Europe ! 

In the evening the grand ball given by the 
merchants took place. With the exception of 
the Moorish saloon, which was prettily decorated 
with variegated lamps, flowers, and ^ags, it 
exactly resembled a French one. If there was 
anything foreign about it, it was produced by 
the sight of the same Jewesses covered with 
gold who a short time before went bare-legged. 
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but now wore stockings. The prettiest among 
them was the daughter of Bacri, the Roth- 
schild of Algiers, who, however, does not pos- 
sess the genius or the good fortune of the 
European hero; for Bacri formerly played 
a great part here, but he is now ruined. 

The most interesting figure at this ball was 
Jussuf, who, with his romantic face dark and 
proudly smiling, dressed now in Mameluke 
costume, completely black, having a costly red 
shawl with blue flowers rolled round his head, 
and a large diamond on his white hand, com- 
pletely realised to my imagination the idea 
of Byron's Corsair. From the gallery I look- 
ed for some time at waltzes and gallopades: 
I then occupied myself with a game of whist 
with the governor — made several new acquaint- 
ances — ^admired some of the dresses, and women 
not quite so pretty, — mingled in the crowd, 
felt an occasional soft sensation, and found my- 
self again at home in bed. 
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LETTER V. 

March with the French Army to Bufiturik.— Arahian Hacks. 
— Duera. — Military Road. — Fort de TEmpereur Charles. 
--•Colonisatioo. — Home Rememhrances.— The Suaves ; 
their dress, armour, &c. in comparison with European 
soldiers. — Spanish Lady on horseback. — ^Dinner at the 
Cafi^ derArm^ d'Afrique. — Summer Night in January. — 
Arabian Children know the Stars. — Knowledge of Euro- 
pean literature.— Break&st at General Rapaters quarters. 
—The £xpedition.-*Maiket at Bufiiftrik — Horses' UU» 
shaved. 

January 19. 

Obneral Rapatel had informed me that he 
would march to Buffarik with two thousand, 
men, and proposed that I should accompany 
him ; which I accepted with joy. It was agreed 
that I should join the troops next morning at 
the camp of Duera, and make the journey 
thither at my own convenience. The general 
politely offered me an escort, which I declined, 
as I had reason to suppose that at such a time 
the road would be safe enough. 

At three in the afternoon I set out with the 
native of Brittany and M. Elimeratb, a ne- 
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phew of General Rapp, who had formeiij serv- 
ed in the navy, was then for some time a cor- 
sair, and had since travelled over nearly the 
whole globe for hiff amusement We were all 
well armed* 

An Arabian hack horse is as superior to a 
European as a Bedouin of the Desert excels 
the population of our towns* Mine at least, 
although he was aged and had lost an eye, 
proved in the course of these two days one 
of the best I had ever mounted. From all I 
see, the breed of horses in this country, al. 
though not to be compared to the true Arabian 
of Asia, seem to possess many advantages. It 
is easy to see that they are descended from the 
famous horses of the Desert, subsequently cross^ 
ed with those of Spain ; and besides, they have 
the advantage, which they probably derive from 
the horses of the Vandals, of requiring as little 
cleaning, care, and food as the Russian and 
Cossack coursers. The poor animals are often 
left, covered with foam, standing in the cold 
wind without clothing; and while still out 
of breath, they get straw and barley to eat, 
which they devour eagerly. It is astonishing 
that under such hardships their legs should be 
so clean and their hoofs so excellent: in this 
respect the English horses, the first in the 
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world, are far inferior to them. They are 
never handsome, neither are they ever com- 
pletely ugly, because generally they are well 
built for use, being neither too long nor too 
high, and well-balanced on their legs. Their 
croup is almost invariably slanting, and they 
usually carry their tails down :' their hind parts, 
however, are strong. Their temperament is in 
general fiery, particularly in company, or when 
they are at all animated* They possess ex- 
cellent bottom : one sees the stallions every 
moment challenging each other to fight, and 
from injudicious treatment they easily acquire 
all sorts of bad tricks, of which it is afterwards 
difficult to break them. If, on the contrary, 
the rider know how to manage them, they 
attach themselves to him, and, like all noble 
blood, show much sense of honour. The conduct 
of the Turks has had a most injurious effect on 
the indigenous breed, because every fine horse 
in the possession of the natives was immediately 
seized by them, and those only not handsome 
enough to excite their covetousness remained 
unmolested. 

Duera is six leagues distant from Algiers : 
we went there with ease in two hours and a 
half, on a good high road made by the military. 
For the first half-hour we passed by a great 
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number of villas partly destroyed, all as white 
as marble of Carara ; and the weather being 
extremely fine, as we proceeded along the many 
windings of the road we enjoyed with true 
delight the delightful views which presented 
themselves to us. Sometimes the eye caught 
the landscape around, or the gulf beneath, 
and the Aratsch ; at another, the city, with its 
numerous forts and minarets, or the wide plain 
of Metidschia, and the Maison Quarr6e, the Fort 
de TEau, and the distant Cape Matefou came 
in view. Beyond the plain rose the majestic 
range of the Atlas Mountains, in the middle 
of which the snow-covered Dschordschora glit- 
tered in the sun, whose beams of silvery lustre 
irradiated the dark-blue promontory. Nearer 
to us we sometimes saw a solitary palm-tree, 
or cypress ; then a grove of bananas, bearing 
large, beautiful, violet-coloured flowers, shaped 
like a heart, attracted the eye amid the cactus 
and Aloes ; and the fig-trees, stripped of their 
leaves, shone gracefully with their grey branches 
among the dark* foliage and the golden fruit of 
the orange and lemon trees. The Fort de 
TEmpereur, which is built on the most elevated 
part of the road, and has been so called by 
the Algerines in mockery of Charles the Fifth, 
is the most favourable point for seeing the 
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whole of this spleDclid Tiew, which Lieutenants 
colonel Pr^ux, in his work <hi Algiers, de- 
clares to be equal in beauty to imythii^ at 
Constantinople. 

Passii^ by several blockhouses and small 
isolated redoubts, we soon arraved at £1 Ibrar 
him, a new colony, where European boys be^ 
ging alms called to recoUection our nAtiye land. 
On this height were poisted several Suaves : I 
regret that I had not a painter to sketch the 
graceful and handsome attitude of these senti<- 
nels, who, with one arm leaning on their fire- 
locks, the other on their sides, and one foot oar^ 
lessly Uirown ov^ the other, in their picturesque 
costume, presented a picture of daring repose. 

The Suaves are infem^try, dressed in the Ori- 
ental fashion ; a few <of them only are natives 
i>t the country, of the true Suave tribe. Their 
unifonQ struck me as a model of degance 
and convenience. It is a red cap with a hand- 
kerchief rolled round it like a turban, n blue 
waistcoat trimmed with red, a blue Turkish 
belt round the body, very wide breeches fas- 
tened under the knee, tightly-fastened gaiters 
from the knee to the aokle, bdow them white 
linen continuations and strong shoes. The 
jacket and waistcoat, after the Oriental fashion, 
are cut round, without a coU^r, 9nd the neck 
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k consequently left baore. When the weatheir is 
cold, they are at liberty to wear a handker- 
chief tied loosely round it. They are armed 
with a musket and bayonet, a short broadsword 
like those worn by the ancient Romans, and 
they carry the cartridge-box convenieDtly bef<M^ 
buckled round the body over the belt. Their 
.small knapsacks, filled only with necessaries, 
wdgh at most fifteen or twenty pounds : they 
are carried, not like ours, fastened with ixt' 
commodious straps across the breast, but with 
two smaller ones across the shoulders. In this 
dress every movement of the body is easy and 
free, wh^e at the same time it is warm and 
airy. In cold^ climates it would be necessary 
perhaps to add a cloak. 

Had I to raise a free corps in Eurc^e^ I 
^;ould invent no costume that would better 
answer every military purpose, for I never 
could understand the advantage of what peo- 
ple in our country are pleased to call military 
dress par excellence. A soldier braced up like 
a wasp in his uniform, which can never be ti{^ 
enough ; wearing on his head a hard and heavy 
shako, which causes only pain and disorders of 
the eyes; carrying, besides, a musket, and a 
sword of not the slightest use except to strike 
the calves of his legs as he marches idong; 
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add to these a cloak and knapsack (the latter 
confining his breast by the way in which it is 
fastened) weighing forty-two pounds ; — a soldier 
in this equipment seems to me in anything but 
good military order. Experience proves this 
even in time of peace: for instance, on the 
march of the Thirty-seventh Prussian regi- 
ment, in the summer of 1832, from Witten- 
berg to Coblentz, on a very sultry day, seven 
men of the second battalion alone fell victims 
to their military costume ; — some of them drop- 
ped dead on the spot during the march. 

From the heights of El Ibrahim the eye fol- 
lowed the mountains as far as Oran ; at our 
feet we saw Sidi Ferruch, the spot at which 
the French expedition landed, meeting with 
scarce a show of resistance. 

From hence to Duera the country is naked ; 
for, unfortunately, in its progress the French 
expedition destroyed many old trees, acting in 
this respect most unwarrantably. Ey&> witnesses 
assert, that at Duera the finest palm-trees were 
cut down, that, again stuck in the ground, 
they might furnish ornamental avenues to a 
bivouack. 

The heaths, which as far as appearances indi- 
cate are not unfruitful though neglected, and 
spread around as far as the eye can reach, are 
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now covered with nothing but thorns, bushes, 
myrtles, and palmitas {Phanix humilis), the 
pith of whose roots is a favourite dish, and 
tastes exactly similar to our hazel-nuts. Par- 
tridges, wild boars, and hares are found in 
abundance here. 

The first person we saw on our arrival at the 
camp of Duera was a Spanish lady, escorted 
by an officer and two Arabian Spahis, with 
their white bernus pulled over their heads. 
Soon after, some advanced posts, the buildings 
of the fortified camp, and the booths of the 
dealers gradually became visible. We gal- 
loped quickly past them, that we might from 
a hill see the sun sinking behind the Atlas, 
and only then thought of, what was not easily 
found — a lodging. The horses were soon dis- 
posed of, as we secured them a place in a 
grocer's shed; but we could get nothing bet- 
ter than a straw bed in the small sleeping-room 
of our host. To make amends, however, a 
dinner en rigle awaited us in the Cafe de 
TArm^e d'Afrique. Billiards, a reading-room, 
and restaurant, are already established here. 
We had claret and champagne ; which a good 
judge, however, would hardly admit to be 
genuine. 

After dinner we walked out. Although the 

f6 
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18th of January, it was a beautiful warm sum- 
mer night, the sky sparkling with goldm stars, 
and the dark-red moon rising. We wandered 
a long time under this brilliant canity through 
the silent camp, challenged occasionally by a 
bearded sentinel : we philosophised about all 
things, the earth and the stars. To my as- 
tonishment, the Mocmsh boy, who carried a 
useless lantern, was as conversant with the 
latter as if he had studied astronomy in the 
Lettres i Emilie. 

It was long before we could resolve on quit^ 
ting the view and returning to our humble 
inn, where a sour reception awaited us. The 
cause of this, though then unknown to us, 
was afterwards explained in a droll manner. 
We had brought with us provisions of various 
sorts, packed up in an old box, which still 
bore on it, in large letters, that which it had 
formerly contained, **300 chandtlkiJ^ The 
grocer^s son, a boy of fourteen, after we had 
left the house, called his father^s attention to 
the ominous words, and the affrighted family 
no longer doubted that in us they had a for- 
midable rival to contend with, and, still worse, 
that they were feeding in their bosom a ser- 
pent that would speedily monopolise all the 
candle-trade of Duera. 
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Luckily I wished, although kte, to ccU a few 
oranges; and the landbrd, who was present at 
the unpacking <^ the box, perceived his mis- 
take, and in the fulness of joy directly tbkl 
me his suspicions. I could not help laughing 
while on my straw pallet that the first part 
fortune made me play in Africa should be that 
of a dealer in candks : neverthdess, thought I, 
it is better to give light here than to be obliged 
to put it out in my own country. 

As early as five the next morning, Captain 
Bonor and an aide-decamp from the general 
came to invite me and my companions to 
breakfast, immediately after which we were to 
recommence our march. Our toilet did not 
occupy much time, and in a few minutes we 
followed our guide, whom, during our short 
walk, I was astonished to find better versed 
in German and French literature than I myself 
can boast of being ; — ^indeed that does not say 
much : however, it is rarely one finds this in 
a French officer. Next morning our compa- 
nion recited to us, in a style far superior to 
that of a German declaimer, the finest pas- 
sages from Goethe, Schiller, Dante, and Tas- 
so, ere we arrived at the commander^s smoking 
coflFee-pot. A moment afterwards, he appeared 
himself. 
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Oeneral Rapatel is one of the most distm- 
guished officers of the French army, and equally 
remarkable for politeness as for bravery ; while 
his comrades say of him, ^^ qu'il avait jure 
de se faire tuer k chaque affaire, sans pouvoir 
jamais y r^ussir."** In his last expedition 
against the Hajutes, (to take part in which 
I arrived unfortunately too late,) at the head 
of his staff he charged in person the sa- 
vage mountaineers, to save a Spahi who had 
fallen from his horse just as the enemy was on 
the point of cutting off his head. . He was 
successful, and this chivalrous action created 
in even the youngest conscripts the most un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 
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LETTER VI. 

Spanish Dollars v, French Gold. — A quick Doctor. — Land 
Speculators who never see their Property.— Revival of 
the Feodalism, of Europe in Africa. — ^The Arabian Moun- 
taineers.— A Saint with a crutch. — Novel plan of water- 
ing Horses. — Coffee on horseback. 

After a brief stay we mounted our horses 
and followed the troops, which had already 
commenced their march. We overtook them 
at sunrise in a defile which leads from the hills 
to the wide plain of Metidschia, and where 
Spanish guerillas would have given us already 
a warm reception. The small body of troops 
consisted of two battalions of regular infantry, 
chiefly recruits, who had been in action for the 
first time during the last expedition ; the batta- 
lion of Suaves, whose fame advances daily 
under the command of their distinguished chief 
De la Morissi^re ; two squadrons of the Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique; about fifty Arabian Spahis, 
with long black beards, dressed in such style as 
to look exactly like old women, but armed with 
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a long musket, a yataghan, and pistols ; and the 
rear was drawn up by a detachment of artil- 
lery with four light guns (piices de montagne), 
each of which was carried by two mules wher- 
ever the roads were practicable, and at other 
times, where the ground rendered it necessary, 
borne on the backs of these animals. In the 
latter case, one mule carried the canncm, the 
other the carriage. 

The march was conducted with all the fore- 
sight and caution necessary in the country of 
an active enemy from whose attacks one is 
never secure for a moment. Similar caution 
was observed in drawing up the troops before 
Buffarik, when we halted near a group of lofty 
silver poplars, and a venerable olive-tree which 
could not be less than several centuries old. 
The whole plain around was covered with olean- 
der shrubs, which, when in flower, afford a most 
magnificent. view; some beautiful groves of 
underwood also checquered the extensive plain. 
On the adjacent Atlas we saw the signal-fires 
of the hostile Arabs ; whilst the friendly tribes 
passed us quietly by on their way to market, 
mounted on camels, horses, and asses. The 
market at Buffarik is held every Monday ; but 
since the late expeditions against the natives, 
it is not nearly so much frequented ; indeed, it 
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has become dangerous from the hostile dispo* 
sitioDS of the mountain tribes. 

A well-mounted troop of Arabian warriors 
came, as a deputation, to meet the general, and 
acquaint him with some recent robberies com* 
mitted by the Hajutes. I was much struck 
with the variety and marked expression of their 
wild faces, particularly as such perfection of 
individuality is commonly attributed only to 
long civilisation. If I rightly read them, — and 
the commander of the Suaves, who has care* 
fully studied them for the last four years, 
furnished me with many interesting facts in 
confirmation of my opinion, — cunning, fanatic 
cism, pride, and contempt of strangers, are di^ 
tinotly written there, although necessity forces 
them to temporary submission. M. de la Mo- 
ri9si^re asserts that the remains of ancient na* 
tions are as easily distinguishable by the cha* 
racter as by the outward form of their de» 
scendants :-^he considers the Kabyles as the 
true Numidiaos of old, with little mixture of 
other blood, and the original masters of the 
soil ; the Hajutes, as tribes of Vandal origin ; 
the Bedouins, Moors, Negroes, and Jews, are 
known at the first glance,-^they are still the 
same they ever were. 

After we had, seated on the canteens, eaten a 
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dinner improvise, and drunk excellent wine from 
bottles of varnished leather, we rode to the 
market, about a quarter of a league from our 
encampment. As all the people there (in num- 
ber about a thousand) were muflSed up uni- 
formly in white cloaks, and hoods of the same 
colour, there was little variety, though some- 
thing very odd in their appearance. Some of 
the chiefs had good horses and arms, but would 
not sell them. Most of the horses had the tails 
and manes cropped quite close, which gave 
them something of the appearance of mules ; 
others, the hair having grown a little, had 
tails like sheep, which gave them anything but 
an elegant appearance. 

One wild-looking rider carried a very hand- 
some straight sword, with a gilt scabbard in 
raised workmanship, and a very peculiar horn 
handle, perhaps a relic from the time of the 
Greek empire. It was hanging to his saddle, 
and I begged a French officer who spoke Ara- 
bic to ask him if he would sell it. Contrary to 
expectation, he answered in the affirmative, and 
the price he asked was moderate : he de- 
manded ten duros (Spanish dollars, the only 
coin these people will accept). Unfortunately 
I had no dollars about me ; and in vain did I 
offer him double the sum in French gold, (for 
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the weapon was worth much more,) — he 
scarcely deigned a glance of contempt at my 
money ; nay, more, he seemed to fancy himself 
insulted by the o£Per, and, after a few words 
more, he concealed the sword under his cloak, 
rode o£P at full gallop down the hill, shaking 
his head with energy, and crjring out, " No, 
no, no !'' 

I was looking after him, (for he did not 
come back,) when a gendarme brought me 
a message from the doctor attached to the 
governor's staff, inviting me to come and see 
how he dispensed medicine to the sick Arabs. 
I found him in a close tent, sitting before a 
box full of parcels of all kinds, and a table 
covered with bottles : near him stood an inter- 
preter, and at the small opening of the tent a 
servant, who allowed only one patient at a time 
to enter. Most of his patients had stomach 
complaints, and several were afflicted with other 
diseases of the same region. The doctor, who 
is no doubt of immense advantage to these poor 
people, possessed also in perfection the quick 
perception and decision necessary on such oc- 
casions, for he never reflected a second : before 
the last word had fallen from the interpreter's 
lips, or the patient had put out his tongue, the 
case was disposed of, and the medicine in the 
hands of the patient. I believe he would have 
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prescribed in this maimer for all Africa in a 
week. Whether, howeveri the history of the 
disease and the instructions given with sudi 
rapidity through the interpreter were correctly 
trandated, Heaven only knows ; but the doctor 
assured me that the same individual seldom 
came a second time, — from which, with genuine 
optimism, he concluded that they must all have 
been cured. 

Near the tent of this expeditious £«culapius 
was another dedicated to Themis, where the 
Cadi sold or administered justice,^I cannot say 
which, for, unfortunately, he had closed his 
proceedings just as I entered. His decisions, 
however, seemed not to have giv^i unmixed sa- 
tisfaction, as some of his clients wanted to appeal 
to the general ; but he would meddle in no- 
thing connected with the civil departniMit. 

Leaving the market, we took our way home- 
wards through the plain which Kes between the 
sea and the mountains, a distance of about 
twelve leagues. We found but few marshy 
places ; the greater part was a fruitful loamy 
«oil, generally covered with a rich, thick, 
high vegetation of shrubs of different kinds. 
Some parts were already covered with tolerably 
good grass, and quite dry. However, in sum- 
mer the whole plain is most unwholesome, and 
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the prevailing fever 8a i«tal U> Eiuropeansy 
that most of the fai^ios already laid out in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, and amoiig oth»*8 
the^erme modilej belon^g to itbe gayenanent^ 
have been abandoned. 

Not^i^ithstanding thi3 drawback, jsearly the 
whole territory as £Eir as Belida, Wtho&e white 
houses we could descry in the distance, and 
whither no European dares go except in the 
train of a small army, has found purchasers. 
Among these are speculators who for a trifling 
sum have bought land which for the most part 
they have never set eyes on, and whidi is still 
undisturbed virgin ^ciL My companion, M. 
Klimerath, laughingly admitted that this was 
his own case, and that he was the second pro- 
prietor of a house with a magnificent orange- 
grove and eight hundred acres of lad^, in Be- 
lida, which most probably he sbouldi never see 
or obtain any revenue from in his Ule. If, 
however, circumstances were to alter, the pro- 
spect of affairs might become very different; 
and were I a rich capitalist^ I should have no 
hesitation in settling here. 

With a considerable fortune, nothing would 
be more easy than for a man to found, without 
aid from government, a feudal existence here, as 
was the case in Eiin^e during the middle ages. 
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He should purchase a considerable tract of land 
near the coast, build a fortified castle, surround 
the whole domain by a deep ditch with a high 
embankment, and a banquette behind, flanked 
perhaps by a few blockhouses or redoubts, to 
protect it from the attacks of the Arabs ; enlist 
fifty or a hundred armed men as a garrison, and 
try to establish a good understanding with the 
neighbouring tribes by occasional presents. He 
would soon be in possession of considerable 
revenue, without risk, and enjoy great influ- 
ence and power in the vicinity. An occasional 
trifling war with the savage hordes of the Atlas 
would add new charms to this picture, and 
afford an agreeable exercise of power. Thus 
the suzerain would have on one hand the war- 
fare of the middle ages ; on the other, the polite 
civilisation of modern European society, liberty 
to live in all respects as he pleased, and a self- 
will and independence no longer possible in 
Europe. The French are not, however, easily 
accessible to such poetical ideas, and they 
therefore almost all of them find existence here 
extremely disagreeable, heartily wish for their 
speedy return, and wijl with difliculty ever es- 
tablish a permanent colony here. 

On the march, the general told me, as one of 
our Spahis galloped by, that this man in the 
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last affair witb the Bedouins cut down one of 
tfaem who had shot his comrade, after which 
he cut off his head with the greatest celerity, 
suspended him after the fashion of the country 
by a strap to his stirrup, (the strap is passed 
through the horse^s mouth, and a hole made 
under the chin,) and returning full gallop to 
the general, rolled the head before him as a 
i?iark of politeness. This operation is perform- 
ed so quickly, that one often sees riders who 
have already two or three heads hanging to 
their stirrups still continuing their philanthro- 
pic endeavours to increase the number. 

Another Spahi was riding a remarkably fine 
young horse, whose tail and mane, after the 
fashion of those at Buffarik, were shaved ; and 
no sooner did he observe us praising it, than he 
began to show it off to advantage, by making it 
prance and curvet in the same manner as our 
young officers used to do formerly when they 
Fode by the windows of their mistresses. The 
Arabs, old and young, have this somewhat child- 
ish vanity ; and their horses are so trained to it, 
that it takes a long time to break them of the 
habit. In other respects they are excellent 
riders, and perfectly at home on horseback. 
Their high saddles, which resemble chairs, give 
them a firm seat, and are besides extremely 
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convenient. I find tfaem much better adapted 
for war than ours, as, in case (^ a fall or other 
danfi^rous accident, they afford the rider great 
help ; and besides, as he can stand almost 
upright in them, they are extremely useful in 
firing or cutting at full gallop* Another ad- 
Tantage they possess is, that the stirrups serve 
for spurs, covering the whole taot On ac- 
count of their shortness and peculiar form, 
there is no instance known oi any one having 
bad his foot entangled in them. 

These mountaineers' mode of fighting in a 
body produces little effect, however formidable 
they may be in single combat. They scarcely 
ever oppose resistance until the enemy retreats ; 
they then pursue, continually harassing, while 
they surround him in a*half circle. If tbere^ 
fore, according to the nature of the ground, a 
body of sharpshooters be opposed to them at a 
convenient distance from the main body, the 
columns may march in safety, covered from a ge-^ 
neral attack, and out of the range of their balls 

When on bur return to Algiers, we entered 
the mountain region; we passed by a block- 
house in a picturesque neighbourhood, where, 
some time since, twenty^five men defended 
themselves against several hundred Arabs fat 
three days, without the latter being able to gain 
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the least advantage. On this occasion a lame 
mar&but (a sort, of saint) advanced to the wall 
of the blockhouse, and with his crutch struck 
the retreating Arabs, not a sin^e ball hitting 
him, although more than twenty muskets were 
fired £U him almost it bout portant. The same 
post has, however, since been abandoned. 

Several small white solitary domes are erected- 
in the plaint: these are the graves of the saints, 
and,, like them, are called mar&buts ; — they 
resemble in some degree our ovens. We met 
several. hordesr of cattle, — lean, hungry-looking 
animal^ scarcely as big as our poor Vandal 
\xeeA : dead dog9 and jackals lay more than 
(»cerin our way. 

Three leagues from Algiers the region of 
countny'-housas recommenced : they look like 
numeroEus little gothic castles, and with their 
gardens and groves very much enliven the 
landscape. It is, however, only in a few places 
that the ground is now cultivated to the same 
degree that it seems to have been formerly. 
In one deep valley the road passes through 
a drained bog, which three years ago was in 
such a state, that on a march there was no other 
mode of dragging out an ox which had sunk in 
it than by killing it on the spot and removing 
it when cut in pieces. 
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After travelling some time through bushes 
and rocks, we reached a large coffee-house called 
the Fountain of the Rais Ibrahim. Part of it 
was surrounded with high stone reservoirs, so 
placed as to allow the horses to be watered more 
conveniently, while the riders sitting on them 
drank their coffee, which was made in handsome 
arcades almost in the open air. This coffee 
party of twenty officers, seated on their water- 
drinking steeds, presented a striking picture. 

At six o^lock in the evening we were again 
within the walls of Algiers. On this occasion 
we had not the slightest brush with the Arabs ; 
but we found ourselves completely tired from 
the effects of a twelve hours' ride without once 
breaking out of a walk, the most fatiguing pace 
I know, and such it would have proved to-day 
had it not been counterbalanced by sights of 
so much novelty and interest. 
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LETTER VII. 

Private J .... of the Foreign Legion.— Adventures of 
his Comrades. 

January 20. 

This was a morning-gown day which I de- 
voted to repose, and then dined tite-i-tite at 
my hotel with private J .... of the German 
Legion. 

I must tell you of this new acquaintance. 
When on my arrival at Algiers I was leav- 
ing the Crocodile to get into the boat that 
put us ashore, I heard one of the sixty 
soldiers who had made the passage with us,—* 
and who bivouacked throughout on the deck, 
feeding on rotten biscuit, — speaking Oerman to 
one of his comrades. His style and manner 
seemed to denote an education superior to his 
condition ; I therefore requested him, as he had 
then no time to enter into details, to visit me 
at my hotel, the name of which I gave him. 

VOL. I. G 
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A few days afterwards he came and com* 
municated his history to me. He proved to 
belong to a respectable family, and to have rich 
relations in Hanover. He said he had studied 

at B and B « . . . and then served some 

time in the country, where his mother is now 
settled, until having passed an examination 
qualifying him to become an officer, he retired 

from the service to finish his studies at H 

He had scarcely arrived there, when he met a 
friend and schoolfellow, who earnestly entreated 
him to act as his second the next morning in a 
pistol-duel. He could not refuse, and the 

antagonist, a Count P was shot. He 

was oUiged to fly with bis friend. 

Fortunately they reached Holland, and en- 
listed there to proceed to Batavia. But scarcely 
had they done so, when the colonel himself 
advised them to be off as quickly as possible, 
otherwise he should be obliged to deliver 
them up. Of course they followed his lid* 
vice, and enlisted in the liareigii legion. His 
friend, however, fell sick on the road, and 
remained behind in the hospital at Avig- 
non. J . . . • alone arrived in the sione ^ip 
with me, and was inmediately ordered to work 
on the roads, to mi^ trenches and root up 
aloes ;«— rather a hard lot under any ciroum* 
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stances for a jGrerman student, accustomed to 
a pleasant life; though, in my opinion, it is 
highly judicious and useful to employ soldiers, 
like the Roman legions, in works of general 
utility, instead of disgusting them with the 
service by constant drilling, or encouraging 
debauchery among them by idleness. 

The courage and amiable disposition of the 
young man interested me, and I promised to 
intercede for him. 

I cannot but express the sincerest thanks for 
the manner in which this intercession was receiv- 
ed. Scarcely had I related the preceding par- 
ticulars to Colonel Bernelle and the command- 
ing general (Baron Rapatel), when J . . . . was 
exempted from all manual labour, and appointed 
the day after sub-corporal, which soon procured 
him a respectable station. This was what I 
had so often seen practised in the time of Na- 
poleon ; but I doubly rejoiced now, partly for 
the sake of my poor countryman, and partly 
out of respect for the former good behaviour 
of the French army in my native country, 
Saxony, to behold again an equal spirit of 
humanity and justice. 

Strange fates are those combined in this 
Foreign Legion. To know them all were to find 
a rich mine for almanack tales ; and criminal 

g2 
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cases, which find favour in so many eyes; would 
not be wandng. Take a slight sketch — a few 
fragments from one history, written by the 
adventurer himself, and found among his 
papers after his death. 

*^ My first garrison in Spain was in the Es- 
cuiial ; a building so immensely large, that al- 
though I had lived in it a whole year, I could 
not find my way alone. The detachments sent 
out from hence were numerous, but usually 
weak, and chiefly intended to protect the road 
to Madrid. On these occasions I often ac- 
companied an Italian sergeant of my regiment ; 
and frequently, when the detachment was so 
constituted that he thought he could rely on 
our silence, solitary travellers fell by his gun 
or his dagger, both of which he used with such 
dexterity that I never remember to have 
heard even a sigh from his victims. Money, 
articles of clothing, and other things obtained 
in this way, were always honestly divided, 
and usually spent within a few days after. 
One evening, shortly after dusk, he shot a 
man in a thicket ; but we found, to our mor- 
tification, that he was only a poor peasant, 
who had no more than nine sous about 
him. 
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" My conscience for the first time reproached 
me so bitterly for having taken the life of a 
fellow-creature to gain such a paltry sum, that 
I spoke to the sergeant very warmly about it. 
Our quarrel increased: I saw that the dare- 
devil was going to draw his dagger, and in my 
passion I ran my sword through his body ; he 
sank to the earth without a cry, like him 
whom he had just shot. Seized with terror, 
1 fled across the fields." 

" We next find our conscientious Mainzer» 
after all sorts of adventures, drum-major of the 
national guard at Romain, where, he says, his 
athletic figurl, handsome face^ and fine clothes, 
procured him many intimate acquaintances 
among the fair sex. He contracted debts, and 
laments with much honesty his inability to pay 
them. As he had about this time the misfor- 
tune to be, as he facetiously expresses it, the il- 
le^timate son-in-law of a respectable merchant 
at Romain, he made off with his fine clothes, 
and devoting himself to freedom, proposed fly- 
ing to the assistance of Poland. The Prussian 
authorities, however, kept him confined during 
the whole of the war. At last he escaped and 
travelled with a Polish groom, who passed 
himself off as a colonel, and laying claim in 
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every shape to the benevolence of the friends of 
Poland, found his way comfortably back to 
France again. Here, for another change, he 
enlisted in the service of Don Pedro, to go to 
Portugal. The miserable transport was ship* 
wrecked, nearly the whole crew drowned, he 
and two comrades alone being saved by the 
mercy of Providence. After this, he begged 
and plundered his way to Mainz ; for, accord- 
ing to his statement, an invincible longing 
after home had long tormented his mind. 
However, his native country did not answer 
his expectations. 

•* At Mainz,** he continues, ** tlfe service was 
at that time bad in every respect : but I met at 
a public-house some of the friends of my youth 
so merry and so heartily carousing, that I was 
astonished, knowing as I did their poverty. I 
was cordially received, and the same evening 
learned that the whole society carried on the 
profitable trade of smuggling. Without tak- 
ing much time for reflection, I became one of 
their number, and won all hearts by the rela- 
tion of my adventures. In my new trade, a 
pair of enormously wide trousers and a long 
knife were indispensably necessary : next 
morning I received both from my comrades, 
who anticipated my wishes ; and in this dress I 
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gaTe notice the same day to the pcJioe that I 
was a workman in the free port. 

^^ In the bonded stores the merchants have a 
quantity of goods of every kind, which they 
usually get us to unpack and clean; and do 
not send for them and pay the duties until 
they require them. Thus was our smuggling 
managed : — We rolled silks, linens, lace, and all 
such goods, round our thighs, calves, and bodies, 
and through favour of our wide pantaloons 
passed the custom-house unmolested, and de- 
livered articles to the merchants on pajrment 
of a good per: centage. Coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and such like things were hidden in the day* 
time in suitable hiding*places, and in the night 
brought up the Rhine into town. 

" Shots were frequently fired at us ; we were 
often followed, and sometimes compelled to 
throw away our burdens to be able to run 
more quickly, but none of us were ever appre- 
hended. The profit we had was large — suffix 
dent to enable each of us to earn about fifty or 
sixty florins a week. Emboldened by our suc- 
cess, we smuggled more and more every day, 
till at last the number of the Custom-house 
officers was increased and their vigilance 
doubled. One evening, as I was passing 
quietly through the gate with two pieces of 
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valuable silk rolled round me, a custom-house 
officer challenged me in these words : * What 
have you in your trousers ?^ and walked quickly 
up to me. I put my hand quite coolly into my 
pocket, pulled out my long knife, and holding 
it up to him replied, ^Thisf and the man 
turning pale, quietly aUowed me to enter the 
town. 

^^ Not long after we had a more serious affak. 
We had to smuggle in a considerable lot of coffee 
and sugar ; but a comrade, who had been well 
beaten by me the night before for improper 
conduct, had dishonourably betrayed us to the 
custom-house officers, and the latter, to be more 
sure of a capture, had demanded a reinforcement 
of the 36th Prussian infantry. At midnight 
we arrived, free from suspicion, in number 
twenty men, each four walking together and 
all heavily laden, at some distance from the 
Raimund gate, when suddenly several shots 
were fired at me and my three brave com- 
rades. Uttering a piercing cry, my bosom 
friend fell to the ground at my side : at the same 
instant several Prussian soldiers and custom- 
house officers rushed forward to make us pri- 
soners. My two remaining companions took 
to their heels : I was on the point of imitating 
their exumple, when I was seized by the 
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Moulder. Heaven, however, did not bestow on 
me gigantic strength for nothing ! To turn 
round, seize my antagonist with the vigour of 
despair, and hurl him from the high wall 
where we then were, was the work of i| second* 
The man thus thrown down, whom I knew to 
be a soldier by his leather accoutrements, 
roared frightfully; and afterwards, when I 
crept into the town on all-fours through a loop- 
hole, I still heard his plaintive moans. Nearly 
all our goods fell into the hands of the officers ; 
but, except the man who was killed, we our- 
selves all escaped. But when next morning I 
saw the soldier whom I had thrown from the 
top of the wall carefully borne into the 
town amid loud lamentations, I thought it 
prudent once more to exchange my beloved 
native country for another clime. 

"Two of my comrades accompanied me, 
and we took the road to Strasburg. A gen- 
darmes of the grand duchy of Baden, not liking 
our appearance, stopped us in a wood on a 
steep hill, alighted from his horse, and de- 
manded our passports. I made a sign to my 
comrades to walk slowly forwards, which the 
gendarme permitted, as I told him I had the 
passes for all three and should immediately 
satisfy him. Still speaking with him, and while 

g5 
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he had the bridle of his young and spirited horse 
carefully slung round his arm, unperceived I 
drew from my pocket my faithful knife, and 
stuck it up to the handle into the horse^s hind 
quarter ; the animal dashed down the hill with 
astonishing speed, dragging his screaming 
rider after him in such a manner that it is 
doubtful if he ever mounted him again. 

"We arrived at Strasburg without further 
difficulty, enlisted in the Foreign L^on, and 
reached Algiers in good health. I like this 
place very well; and, tired of wandering, I 
think I shall soon send for one of the wives I 
obtained during my long travels in various 
countries.^ 
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Climate of Algiers. — Marriage of Mustapha Pacha^ — ^The 
Governor's Parties. 



January 21. 
The climate here is most delightful. I have 
no fireplace in my room, which has a glass 
door and three windows : they all shut badly ; 
still I have never found it either too warm or 
too cold. Till now it has rained but seldom, 
and even violen^ storms produce very little 
effect on the temperature. Violent snow- 
storms are never seen here — such, for instance, 
as those in Andalusia, which is not much more 
to the north. There, as the governor lately re- 
lated to me, after marching in the most op- 
pressive heat, he was suddenly overtaken by 
such a dreadful snow-storm, that three hun- 
dred of his men fell down on the road and 
died, and nearly as many lost their lives in the 
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few succeeding days from the effects of the 
violent cold they had caught. Even horses 
yielded to this sudden frost. 

The weather has only one plague here — the 
wind of the desert in summer : it seldom, how- 
ever, continues longer than twenty-four hours. 
It is not so much the heat, though it reaches 
higher than thirty degrees, as the excessive 
dryness of the air, which is said to give 
the Europeans such insupportable torments. 
Whilst this wind blows, nobody leaves his 
room ; and several assured me that they threw 
themselves naked on the stone floor for cool- 
ness. The soldiers have orders on its ap- 
proach to fall flat on their faces, even if on 
duty. It would be dangerous, were the Be- 
douins inured to the simum, to choose such a 
moment for making an attack. 

I dined at General Trezel's, whose amiable 
lady gave us a very lively description of the 
Turkish marriage in the house of Mustapha 
Pacha. 

Pomp and barbarism may be truly said to 
have gone hand in hand there. For instance, 
the rooms were hung breast-high with crimson 
velvet embroidered with gold ; the Smyrna and 
Persian carpets were of excessive richness, and 
ottomans of white satin, glittering with large 
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gold flowers, were furnished with fancy 
cushions of all colours and in the most taste- 
ful designs, the open doors and lattice-win- 
dows had magnificent muslin curtains, em- 
broidered in a manner far superior to anything 
of the kind in Europe ; the ceilings were carv- 
ed and adorned with works of consummate art, 
some parts richly gilt, others ornamented 
with brilliant variegated patterns. But, on the 
other hand, from immediately above the satin 
tapestry to the splendid ceiling, nothing was to 
be seen but the naked white wall ; the room was 
lighted by a solitary large wax light, such as 
those used in churches, which was placed in the 
centre, of the apartment on a wooden block 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; and around wer^ 
the Turkish ladies smoking out of pipes orna- 
mented with jewels. 

The bridegroom came last, very plainly 
dressed ; but the bride was adorned with an 
enormous quantity of pearls, jewels, and gold, 
usually borrowed on such occasions from all 
her acquaintances and friends. Besideis these 
barbaric ornaments, many parts of her face 
were also gilt, particularly her eyebrows, so 
that it was difficult to tell what was her true 
and natural appearance. However, to the 
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foreign ladies she appeared pretty, and pos- 
sessed of much fraicheur* 

Although the visit lasted nearly ten hours, 
no refreshments were handed round, except 
musked coffee and sweetmeats, of which the 
quinces and citron were described as excellent, 
but all the rest very unpalatable. 

I closed my evening at the governor's, having 
lost two games of chess to his daughter, and a 
game of draughts to his daughter-in-law ; after 
which signal defeat I retired to my writing-table^ 
to fulfil the duty imposed on me by my travd* 
ling journal. The governor, who receives a 
select but not numerous party every evening, 
keeps a very agreeable house without preten- 
sion, which is a source of great pleasure to me. 
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LETTER IX. 



The Belgian Consul. — ^Jewish opinion of the Frendi.--^ 
NoTel Bridle. 

January 23. 
As yesterday was wholly occupied in the 
tiresome duty .of pi^ng and receiving visits^ I . 
pass the sponge over it. To-day there was a 
grand dinner at the governor'^s, at which, among 
other guests, all the foreign consuls were pre* 
sent: I made acquaintance with the Belgian, 
M. Lecoq, whom I found a most interesting 
gentleman. I am indebted to his conversation 
for a number of useful and novel details, and 
I congratulate every stranger who is fortunate 
enough to become intimate with him. A man 
of this kind is an acquisition so useful in 
foreign countries, that I hope M. Lecoq's mo- 
desty will pardon me if this my opinion of him 
should ever obtain publicity — a fact at all 
events within the scope of possibility. In 
other respects the repast offered nothing 
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remarkable, except green peas grown in the 
open air, and an excellent fish five feet long 
and proportionably large. 

As my eyes have been a little sore for the 
last few days, I went home early, and gave 
audience to my commissionnaire, a stately Jew, 
who much regrets the late regiment of Turks. 
" It is true,^ said he to-day to me, " we were 
Sometimes hanged and speared, and very often 
flogged for the merest trifles : that was better, 
however, than as things are now — we earned 
more and possessed ten times as much money. 
Noble sir, the Turks, you must know, are 
like the English, — rude, imperious, but very ge- 
nerous and fond of show. The Turk never 
asks how much a thing costs, and never 
makes a bargain. When we wanted money for 
anything, we went to our patron and said, 
^ Give us so many thousand franca — we will pay 
you so much per cent, out of the profit.' With- 
out difficulty, and on the security of our sim- 
ple word, we received the money. And at the 
period when the slave-trade flourished, O 
Moses and the prophets, what a good time that 
was! The stupid Turks and Moors always 
purchased the strong robu3t people, and paid 
dearly for them ; but we looked only at the 
Hands : if they were soft and tender, or showed 
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any traces of rings pulled off,^ — ^here he cast a 
longing look at mine, — ^^^ and if the person were 
delicate and weak into the bargain, we imme- 
diately purchased the goods, and usually ob- 
tained them for a trifle. Many a man thus 
bought for fifty piastres was afterwards obliged 
to pay a ransom of ten thousand. How mi- 
serable the change now ! 

*' Between you and me, the French don't 
understand the country, and are not fit for it. 
It is quite out of the question to expect to 
make any profit by them ; for every one wishes 
to grow nch as fast as he can, and they are 
more niggardly than even we the despised Jews. 
However,'' added he slyly, " they will not do 
so much longer : have they not been here nearly 
five years, and even yet one cannot go as much 
as outside the gate without running the risk of 
being beheaded by a Bedouin. The Turks were 
different sort of people ! I will tell you in two 
.words : The Turks took away much, but they 
also gave much ; the Turks punished cruelly, 
but, on the other hand, they rewarded gene- 
rously : therefore they were feared and respect- 
ed. The Fretich take nothing and give no- 
thing ; they neither punish nor reward. There- 
fore ^ 

" Aaron,'' cried I, interrupting him, " don't 
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talk politics, but tell me if you have bought me 
the Morocco pipe aod the Arabian saddle and 
bridle." 

*' Both are already in the antechamber,'^ an- 
swered he ; and I hastened- eagerly to see them. 
This pipe was half of wrought silver, with paiU 
lettet hanging in diains, and dioice sentences 
from the Koran written on them : for instance, 
** If speech is silver, silence is gold ;** or, ** Riches 
do not belong to the miser, but the miser to 
riches,'^ &c. The rest of the pipe consists of a 
sweet-smelling brilliant, with satin and gold 
embroidery wound round a part of it, a mouth- 
piece of red coral, and a bowl covered with a 
thin plate of gold. The student J . . . . declares 
it to be finer than anything of the kind he has 
seen even in the German universities: ^' though,^ 
he adds with pride, *^ we had Turkish pipes 
there of such a length, that when smoked out 
of the second story window, it was necessary to 
fill them in the street. It is a pity that Hoff« 
mann, when he wrote (oh, ungrateful country !) 
the now-forgotten Kleinrzaches^ had not seen 
my superb pipe! — ^he would have immortal- 
ised it." 

I must add a word about the A/abian bridle 
of gold and variegated silk. It differs from all 
others in this respect — it has winkers, and. 
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strange though it be, winkers not before, but 
behind the eyes.* What a subject for re- 
flection to a profound philosopher ! If this 
new bridle were introduced into Europe, how 
easy to deduce from it the strangest political 
conclusions ! 

I entreat poor Laube, who has more wit 
than I possess, the first time he is confined 
in the Berlin Hausvogtei^f (in which, by the 
way, they should not torture poor poets so 
long,) to prepare this chapter for me. However, 
I can perceive that, as one Excellency, who is 
perhaps a captain of the Highlanders, wears a 
shade^ another Excellency, who may be a mini- 
ster, should for the same reason wear winkers. 
Nay, more— it seems to me that wearing these 
winkers has become a main condition in the ap- 
pointment of many European ministers. But 
suppose one of these gentlemen to throw back 
his winkers in the Arabian fashion, what an in- 
jurious effect might not the quantity of light, 
which strives to penetrate everywhere, have 
upon him ! Such a minister would no longer 
dread freedom, still less the liberals and the 
disagreeable press. 

* That is to say, these winkers do not cover the eye, but 
merely reach to it, lying flat on the head behind it. 
+ The name of a prison. 
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LETTER X 

Algiersy its Streets, Gates, and Fortifications. — Gardens of 
the Dey. — Mustapha. — Danish Consul's Villa. — Villa 
of Colonel Bernelle. — " La maison riche." — French De- 
astation. — Overshaded Footpath. 

January 24. 
Although with a bandage round my eyes, 
like a wounded man, — for I have been suffering 
some time from ophthalmia,— I rode half the 
day in the town and neighbourhood. Let me 
take this opportunity of saying something about 
Algiers generally, that the reader may the bet- 
ter understand its condition. Only one street 
in the town is paved — and that, which is called 
Babazun, very badly. The others, made on a 
loamy soil, have generally in the lower part of 
the town no foundation ; and at present, after 
two or three rainy days, they have become so 
muddy, that, when going to a dinner-party, or 
any where else, one is compelled to have a sedan- 
chair. In this case, the probability of getting 
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a few bruises must be taken into account ; for 
not only are the vehicles themselves literally 
nothing more than large wooden boxes with 
two openings, (not always furnished with win- 
dows,) without cushions or ornaments of any 
kind ; but nothing can be more unhandy than 
the chairmen who carry them. Jn addition to 
this, the streets are without foundation, and 
have large stones frequently lying in the middle 
of them ; and as there are no lamps, one may 
easily imagine that the Moorish heyducs often 
stumble, and that a complete upset is not 
a rare occurrence. One is better off in the nar* 
row footpaths of the upper town, some of which 
are paved, and all, on account of their steep- 
ness, soon dry after the rain. 

Algiers has five gates : the new one, on the 
top of the mountain, near the Cassuba, which 
leads eastward to Fort de TEmpereur ; the gate 
of Babazun, through which, along the sea-coast, 
in the same direction below, one reaches the 
plain of Metidschia ; that of Babaluet, on the 
opposite (west) side of the town, by which one 
arrives at the gardens of the late Dey, the 
mountain of Budscharia, and along the sea, 
the Pointe de Pescade ; the marine gate, to go 
to the arsenal and the mole ; and lastly, that 
of the fishermen, where ships unload. 
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All the part of the town which look towards 
the sea presents a most formidable line of 
batteries: it was from one of them that the 
Fraich consul Le Vacher, haying been put into 
the great cannon, was fired o£P at Admiral Du- 
quesne^s ship, on which, it is said, some pieces 
of the dead bgdy fell. On the three land sides 
a broad and deep ditch surrounds the town, 
and a high embattled wall with small towers, 
by which the picturesque aspect of this former 
nest of robbers is much increased : the more 
so, as cactus, aloes, and ivy now grow wild 
in the ditch. From the towers of these walls 
malefactors were fcmnerly precipitated upcm 
hooks, where they ronained hanging till death 
put an end to their sufferings; or else they 
were speared on the platform, exposed as a 
terrific example to every eye. 

However charming the vicinity may appear 
to a European, unfortunately it is almost 
wholly deficient in the large lofty trees of 
our forests. I have as yet s^n only two of the 
kind: they were plantains; one of them, at 
least eighty feet in height, at the gate of Ba-^ 
bazun, and a similar one in the court of the 
Cassnba. Both prove that it is- the fault of 
men, not of nature, that there are no more. 

The trees one chiefly meets with are jujubes, 
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mulberry, olive, almond, apricot, peach, pear, 
tipple, and small nut trees: — there are also 
many species of poplar, acacia, carob, CMrange, 
lemon, and fig trees; cypresses, palm trees, 
bananas, jujubes, lotus trees, and some ex- 
otics in the gardens — among others the beautiful 
Persian wild elder tree, which attains the 
height of an acacia, and whose flowers, like 
those of our Spanish elder, smell strongly of 
vanilla. Blooming shrubs and flowers are now 
frequently to be seen, and in spring, I am told, 
they greatly adorn the vicinity : among them 
the agave is remarkable ; in the space of two 
months it often shoots up into a stalk thirty 
feet high, bearing five or six thousand pale 
green flowers. However, it must be owned, the 
aloes and cactus are invaluable for fences, cm 
account of their rapid growth and impene- 
trability. The ground everywhere teems with 
gratitude to those who will only tak^ the 
trouble to cultivate , it ; and the evergreen 
shrubs and flowers here give ornament in 
winter as well as summer. 

I went out to-day through the gate of Ba- 
baluet to the gardens of the Dey. The road 
passes by some picturesque forts, situate 
upon rocks, against which the white foam of 
the sea breaks incessantly. Viewed from this 
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spot, its brilliant blue mirror presents a magni- 
ficent spectacle ; whilst on the left an amphi* 
theatre of hills covered with villas embosoms 
a semicircular valley, in which the great Jewish 
burying-ground, studded with curiously-form- 
ed white tombstones, stands eminently conspi* 
cuous. 

Near it are the extensive gardens of the 
Dey, surrounded and intersected by walls^ 
and adorned with marble kiosks. They are 
now, however, converted into an hospital, with 
a kitchen-garden ; and the buildings are dirty 
and dilapidated. Only one orange grove, with 
paths paved in mosaic, still exists of its 
ancient splendour, except a few remains of 
those charming covered walks of vines, rose 
trees and jasmine, that formerly surrounded 
each little garden along the walls: jasmine 
grows here to a greater size than our hazel tree& 
A part has been appropriated to a cactus plan- 
tation^ for the cultivation of cochineal. Much 
trouble and care are bestowed upon it, but no 
great results are expected, as the insects must 
be sheltered in winter, which requires consider- 
able expense, and the employment of a number 
of hands, so that the profits can hardly keep 
pace with the outlay. 

My horse climbed up the hills from hence 
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to Budscharia, like a goat, in that easy and 
surefooted manner which custom alone can 
give. When I reached the desert heaths above, 
I found blooming in this silent wilderness, the 
tazette, the myrtle, and the large blue iris; 
while the distant hills glittered like violet 
flowers. The view from the blockhouse is cer- 
tainly one of the finest in the world when you 
happen to have as good a day as this was: 
here the spectator stands at a considerable 
height in the middle of th« mountainous pro- 
montory which this part of Africa forms, and 
which is separated by the grand plain of Metid- 
schia from the lesser Atlas, extending in a 
straight line from horizon to horizon. On this 
immense plain, surrounded on three sides by 
the sea, affording the greatest variety, and by 
a coast most curiously diversified, the purity of 
the atmosphere allows millions of objects to be 
seen distinctly, and a good glass made the Atlas 
appear close to my eyes, although it is more 
than twelve leagues distant. It appears unne- 
cessary to describe such a prospect : no imagin- 
ation is so poor as to be unable to conceive it. 

Long, long did I remain here, and at length 
set out, passing by the four fountains, 
through ravines and dilapidated rain-gutters, 
following the nearest direction, on my way to 
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the other dde of the town, till I reached the 
new road to Duera, which leads down by bold 
windings to the gate of Babazun. As there 
were still some hours of day before me, and my 
horse was yet untired, instead of going home, I 
preferred recommencing my ride, and for that 
purpose struck into the road to Mustapha, as the 
country is called which lies, covered with vil- 
las, to the south-east of Algiers along the gulf. 
On this side are always stationed a number of 
troops> which makes it in some degree a dis- 
agreeable place to dwell in, on account of the 
noise and uncleanliness their presence occasions. 
There have also been built in the valley very 
extensive, tasteless white barracks, which, like 
an ugly plaster on a handsome face, have alto- 
gether spoiled the charming and diversified 
view of the country-houses on the declivity 
of the hill. This is the more to be lamented, 
as the position of the barracks is both unhealthy 
and ill-chosen. 

The first object that attracted my notice was 
a handsome aqueduct, connecting two rocks, 
erected by the Turks in the Roman style. Be- 
neath are the vaulted ovens which Charles the 
Fifth built to bake bread for his army, for the 
greater part of whom shortly afterwards their 
own last batch was baked. They are very thin 
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and flat, vaulted in a strange manner, and yet so 
firm, that the present proprietor, who is getting 
them pulled down to sell the materials, (rather 
a barbarous act,) finds great difficulty in de- 
molishing them. 

I afterwards viewed the interior of some 
country-houses whose proprietors I know ; 
among others, that of the Danish consul, 
where there are long thick hedges four or 
five feet high of blooming geraniums. In 
the mar&but, as it is called, (alcove, or 
niche,) of the drawing-room, there is a mirror 
very tastefully and cleverly placed, so that 
those seated on the ottoman opposite have al- 
ways before their eyes the handsomest view in 
the neighbourhood. From this spot a row of 
cypress-trees hides the barracks, which are, 
however, visible from the garden, agreeable 
in every other respect ; and from their peculiar 
style of architecture, seen from so lofty a spot, 
they look like immense water-closets constructed 
for the army. 

More favourably situated in this respect, a 
quarter of a league further, deep in the valley, 
is the villa of Colonel Bernelle, whose extensive 
grounds have been laid out in the style of 
what is called an English garden, more success- 
fully than usual, but at considerable expense. 

h2 
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Several parts, such as the flower-garden for 
instance/ shaded by extremely fine old olive, 
almond, and pomegranate trees, and in which 
one sees the cotton-plants bearing their white 
locks, were even at this season of the yem* 
extremely rich and attractive; and the house 
is beautifully arranged with such a judicious 
addition of European comforts, as not to de- 
face the Moorish physiognomy, as others have 
done here, thereby translating the most beauti- 
ful poetical originals into common prose. 

Indeed, I can imagine no sort of architecture 
better suited to country-houses than this. A 
magnificent, elegant, picturesque style forms 
its leading feature, combined with the greatest 
convenience and attention to the climate. As 
in the buildings in the Gothic style which adorn 
the English parks, here also the projecting 
and receding lines with deep angles, and the 
separate parts of unequal height connected in 
various ways, afford a picturesque variety, not 
deficient, however, in pleasurable repose. But 
in the interior, the hall surrounded by pillars, 
the fountains and baths, the multitude of va- 
riegated arabesques, the continual mixture of 
little gardens with the buildings, as well as 
the terraces also converted into gardens, throw 
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over the whole an indescribable charm not to 
be surpassed in variety. 

Many of these villas which belonged to rich 
ovimers appeared in magnitude and ornament 
more like princely castles than the modest 
country-houses of uneducated barbarians, as 
we would call the former proprietors. One 
sees from them, that they are the work, though 
on a smaller scale, of the descendants of those 
Moors to whom Spain owes the Alhambra and 
the Generalife, as well as so many other of her 
finest monuments. 

Beyond the estate of Colonel Bernelle stands 
just such a villa, which the French have chris- 
tened la maison riche. It is still the property of 
a Moor ; but since the occupation, it has been 
let and inhabited by French subaltern oflBcers. 
The consequences of this change seemed to me 
really tragic, and the devastation committed in 
four years scarcely imaginable. The marble 
fountains, the staircases inlaid with porcelain, 
were everywhere damaged, and so covered with 
dirt, that one feared to approach them. The 
orange-trees that grew up in the extensive 
courts paved with porcelain were mostly dead 
for want of care ; and in the aviaries, once filled 
with parrots and singing-birds, hens and swine 
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now run about. The terraces were partly 
broken id, and the magnificent covered avenues 
of vines and jasmine, which formed shady 
trellis-walks between them, considerably spoil- 
ed ; while in some places plants as strong as 
trees have been shamefully cut down. The 
majestic cypresses alone were still standing in 
uninjured groups, and seemed to look sternly 
and sorrowfully on the destruction that sur- 
rounded them. 

What might not have been made of this 
estate had it fallen into good hands ! A hun- 
dred times have I imagined our crown prince 
settled here, who displays so much talent and 
taste for this Southern architecture and orna- 
ment, — ^a hundred times have I wished him to 
see and possess it. In the present state of 
a£Pairs at Algiers, I doubt whether any one 
will be able to do anything of use in that way : 
even the English who are here seem to change 
their nature^ for the villa of the British consul, 
although well situate, is as dirty and poor as 
most of those in the hands of other Europeans. 

To return, however to the maison richer 
which possesses with architectural beauty and 
a grand appearance most enchanting views. 
With all its galleries, courts, and numerous 
gardens, it is situated on the declivity of a 
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porous rock, almost entirely overgrown with 
cactus and serpentine-plants, which forms part 
of the circle of hills that surround the gulf. 
On both sides the hills around are covered 
with innumerable villas and rich vegetation : to 
the left they extend towards the projecting 
lighthouse of Algiers ; to the right they de- 
cline near the promontory called Cape Motifu. 
A great part of the Atlas is still visible over 
them ; and between the garden and the sea is 
a long green, enlivened by the manoeuvres of 
the troops, — ^not, however, too near to be dis- 
agreeable, but affording, on the contrary, an 
interesting sight. 

I continued my route on the handsome new 
road to Birkadem, but left it again after half 
a league, to glide down over rocks and stones 
into a deep valley, and to climb up again on 
the other side. Shortly afterwards I came into 
a wild, rocky, and solitary neighbourhood, 
where there were to be seen only a few villas, 
the greater part destroyed and abandoned. 
The fact of a few of them being inhabited was 
announced only by the howling of dogs : no 
living thing was to be seen. 

The sun was sinking, and I should have 
much wished to rouse somebody to learn some- 
thing of my way, for I was quite at a loss in 
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this labyrinth of hills and valleys. Besides, I 
had forgotten to arm myself, which prudence 
commands on excursions of this kind, as mur- 
ders are by no means uncommon even so near 
Algiers as this spot. 

At last I took a footpath, or rather the bed 
of a dried-up rivulet, which was partly filled 
with stones, and overshaded with aloes, cactus, 
strawberry-shrubs, and other evergreens, so 
thickly in some places, that within it, it was 
already quite dark. I should like very much 
to be able to describe such a scene in my park ; 
but under present circumstances it was no very 
pleasing object, and I felt very glad when, 
after riding a quarter of an hour as quickly as I 
could, I arrived on an open and commanding 
hill, which at length enabled me to find the 
way to the road of Duera. 

I reached it almost at the same point where 
I had entered it two hours before coming from 
Budscharia, on the opposite side; and I now 
galloped at my ease to the town, although night 
had already spread her wings over me before 
I could reach the gate. The twilight does not 
last so long here as with us ; which is, in my 
opinion, a loss to the climate. But this earth 
was nowhere meant to be perfect. 
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LETTER XI 

Dreams. — HomoBopathy. — ^The Virgin and the Ice. — Reli- 
gious Ceremonies. — ^The Belgian Consul. — Lord Byron 

and the Countess G .— Royaume de Belgique. — 

The Robuste.— Turkish Bath.— Destructive Storm. 

TO MADAME DE A .... AT BERLIN. 

Algiers, February l'8th, 1835. 
You have written me, my amiable friend, a 
letter expressed in such agreeable terms, that I 
am doubly guilty in not having yet answered 
it. But you know that a dilatory servant and 
a lazy correspondent are never in want of ex- 
cuses. I may, however, say with truth,vthat 
your letter glided by me like a lovely bird, 
scarcely seen ere it had vanished ; so that I have 
retained the general impression, but not the 
contents, as will probably be the case with our 
whole earthly life — for the book with the de- 
dication, half serious, half in joke, was lost in 
Paris while I was packing up. I intended there- 
fore not to write an answer in Europe, at least in 

h6 
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winter : among African flowers, and dreams of 
spring, which there are often realised, I pro- 
posed again to take up the ostrich pen so well 
known to you. 

And I saw you again in these dreams, ho- 
noured friend, while you were sitting in the 
church composing an opera; and the hero of 
your poem stood beside you, dressed in his 
white silk Arabian Aeift, glittering like flowers 
of snow, on which shone his arms and jewels : 
other variegated ornaments played in all the 
colours of the rainbow. And now began a 
mystical alternation between sleeping and wak- 
ing — between you as an author, and me as a 
listener -^ bet ween the hero himself, and the 
intrusive outward world ; and all this wonder- 
ful confusion was constantly accompanied by 
the sounds of heavenly music, such as Beetho- 
ven and Gluck havi% only sometimes composed. 

What a pity that I can no longer possess 
this magic lantern than until the cock^s clarion 
from the neighbouring poultry-yard breaks it 
— otherwise I would send you a book written 
differently from every other — a book as strange 
as yours, where everything should enter a 
garden of jewels, full of flowers and fruits, with 
Aladdin^s lamp in the background. What with 
you yet reposes in the virgin bud, watered by 
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the morning dew of poetry, Nature charming- 
ly represents here by a thousand melodious 
varieties and infinite shades of colour. 

How sad, I repeat, it is to awake from these 
dreams of a better world ! nothing then re- 
mains but to view this with eyes still moist 
from bathing in the waters of enchantment. 
In that I sometimes succeed. However, I can 
but imperfectly communicate it to others ; and 
so resign yourself, my dear friend, in future to 
listen again, as formerly, to pros^. It is always 
better, fo$t le dire^ (even mixed with a little 
French,) to hear African prose, than prose 
of Berlin ; for I can only occasionally couple 
the two first words, but the two latter come 
from me as naturally as man and wife, — ^and 
what can be more tiresome than man and wife ! 
at least that is the opinion of the St. Simonians 
who are here. I am not, however, so wicked a 
heretic, as you already know. 

Apropos of the St. Simonians and such 
like, I hope to meet your approbation, when 
I tell you that here I have become the apos- 
tle of homoeopathy, of which you are so 
ardent a protector, hitherto totally unknown 
in these regions; I have already cured the 
conmiander-in-chief of a disease in the sto* 
mach by the millionth part of some drug. 
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Strict diet also was ordered, for I am still of 
the old school ; the new one is too liberal — it 
even allows coffee, which I consider hazardous. 

But, alas ! I have not been able to cure 
myself of a serious malady occasioned by the 
climate, from which I suffered painfully for 
more than a week : it was ophthalmia, so com- 
mon here. Luckily only one eye was affected ; 
so that while it was carefully bound up, I could 
read with the other. However, it was necessary 
to use strong . remedies of all kinds — ^leeches, 
bleeding, mustard plaster, &c. before the dis- 
ease could be subdued. And then, after a long- 
continued spring, such cold and stormy weather 
has set in (the horrid Africus blows) for some 
days past, that I have been compelled to go to 
another inn, which boasts of a room witii a fire- 
place — a thing not to be found in mine old one. 
In all besides, one house so resembles another 
here, that I scarcely remark the change. 

You know the agreeable and cheerful archi- 
tecture of Spain. I am astonished it is not 
adopted in the rest of Europe : for were you to 
replace the awning over the court by a glass 
dome, and build two large and lightsome stair- 
cases instead of a single narrow dark one, make 
the rooms wider and warm them properly, I can^ 
not imagine anything more handsome and com- 
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modious, even in a much colder climate than this, 
for a dwelling-house. And what magnificent 
buildings they are for entertainments of every 
kind ! What a magical effect is produced by 
lighting the court, galleries, and rooms, which 
you can see at a glance, notwithstanding their 
great extent ! Even in my modest inn, it is a 
dsdly source of pleasure to me, when the guests 
of the restaurant are assembled, to look down 
from the little inner window of my chamber on 
the mixed assembly, while the lights in the 
colonnades add enchantment to the scene, and 
the many dark places leave me room to imagine 
something secret and magical behind them. 

But how splendid the scene when the gover- 
nor gives a ball in his palace ! where, by-the-by, 
may be seen so great a crowd of charming 
ladies, in tasteful European dresses, that in 
your own Berlin you could hardly assemble as 
many. One of the most admired beauties told 
me at one of these balls, while she was resting 
for the first time after seven or eight sets, the 
following miracle : — 

The poor creature had a most violent at- 
tack of the cholera at Nantes while she was 
pregnant. She assured me na'ivementy that 
she would rather — faire deux cents enfans^ 
than bear that pain, frightful beyond descrip- 
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tion. In short, she was in the black stage, and 
about to expire; when she suddenly felt the 
most violent desire for ice au naturel. They 
brought her a pailful, extremely dirty. How- 
ever, without minding that, she devoured one 
piece after another with eagerness; while the 
exterior of her body was covered with burning 
hot bran. In a short time she felt great relief. 
Then it occurred to her to cons^rate to the 
virgin a wax light with a silver candlestick, 
and she ordered that her vow should be forth- 
with executed. From this moment her reco- 
very advanced rapidly ; and when her candle 
burned for the first time on the altar, she also 
for the first time quitted her bed. Shortly af- 
terwards she had a most successful accouche^ 
menty and not the slightest trace of the disease 
remained. 

^^Can I, after that,*^ cried she, fixing her 
brilliant flashing eyes upon me, ^^ without the 
most shocking ingratitude, doubt of the imme^ 
ediate assistance of the blessed Virgin, and of 
the full effect of my vow ?'* — " The ice," said 
I timidly, *^ seems also to have contributed a 
little to your recovery." — " Don't believe that,'' 
said she, looking imploringly up to heaven : 
" without the Virgin, it could no longer have 
been of any use to me !" 
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The next day I had a specimen of Maho- 
metan devotion. I first visited the Mufti, a 
handsome old man, who reclined upon a divan, 
over which was written in Arabic, in large let- 
ters, this fine sentence : ^* The beginning of all 
wisdom consists in the love of Qod.'^^ He was 
studying attentively, when I entered, a medical 
book, to find a cure for deafness, from which 
he begins to suffer; but he laid it instantly 
aside and received me with much cordiality, 
saying, " I rejoice to see a foreigner of distinc- 
tion, who, I hear, only travels for instruction, 
without heeding the many inconveniences that 
accompany so tiresome an undertaking/' He 
seemed to have no idea that a man could travel 
for amusement. 

After exchanging a few sentences, he gave 
me permission to enter the mosque. I pulled 
off my boots and proceeded in my stockings 
with the interpreter. As the floor is everywhere 
covered with thick mats and double carpets, 
which are even carefully rolled round the pil- 
lars and columns breast-high, there is nothing 
inconvenient in this custom. 

I was also struck with the simplicity and ab- 
sence of all pomp in this temple : here and 
there burned a few solitary lamps — that was 
all. On this account the divine service ap- 
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peared the more odd to me. However great 
the reverence I feel for every kind of religious 
worship when it does not degenerate into in- 
humanity, it was physically impossible for me 
to suppress laughter, when suddenly, after the 
deepest silence, a double row of about sixty 
men dressed in white, with the Mufti at their 
head, came in, screaming most dreadfully, 
particularly two men, the elite of the troop : 
tumbling head-over-heels on the carpet, the 
whole group remained in that position like 
sacks of flour against the wall, the part on 
which they sat turned towards heaven, and 
made very conspicuous by reason of the wide 
breeches. This strange ceremony, varied only 
by singing different verses of the Koran, was 
repeated several times, without anything fur- 
ther following, my gravity all the time put to 
the severest trial. 

In a court below, on a level with the mosque, 
those who arrived washed themselves before 
prayer at a covered fountain. Many left their 
slippers at the door ; but most kept them 
in their hand, and afterwards laid them down 
beside them. The perquisite which I offered 
the servant of the church on my departure he 
refused to accept — a piece of delicacy which we 
have already luckily got over, and which 
would indeed be ridiculous in a country where 
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it is usual to pay the priest himself for baptism 
and communion. 

Shortly afterwards the Rhamadan, the long 
lent of the Mahometans, ended ; and for some 
days subsequently nothing was to be seen but 
the Moors and Arabs, dirty and ragged at other 
times, in grand gala in all the streets, attired in 
handsome, variegated dresses. When acquaint- 
ances meet, they embrace and kiss each other's 
shoulders very affectionately ; the lower classes 
execute all kinds of dances ; andyoung men drive 
outside the gates in a sort of low carriage, the 
prettiest, cleanest, little Moorish boys, who at 
this time abound in the place. It appeared to 
me a quiet, amiable custom, and it gave great 
joy to the children. 

The contrast was striking with the dirty, 
disgusting crowds of ordinary days, when one 
requires ten eyes to avoid being run over by 
an ass, or a basket of vegetables, a long 
plank, or a slaughtered sheep, carried on men's 
heads. The most noisy place, however, is 
the Je^wsh quarter, through which often there 
is no passing. Here hundreds of these children 
of Israel, in a state of disgusting filth, and with 
deafening cries, offer their wares for 'sale, not 
alone in their shops, but personally decorated 
with them from head to foot ; and not one of 
them cries *^ Make way," but rushes blindly for- 
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ward right or left, like wandering mice, which, 
you know, avoid no obstacle. 

All this bustle would probably interest you, 
were you here; but you would certainly be 
more charmed by the natural beauty of the 
open country, where I am now going to take 
you. To-day I wrote to Julia ; " Couldst 
thou but feel' these balmy airs, and see this- 
heavenly land, that even in winter's season 
wears the verdure of spring — these charming 
villas, surrounded by orange-trees, palm*trees, 
and bananas ~- these fragrant heaths, rich in 
flowers and aromatic plants— this background 
of the dark-blue sea, — thou wouldst, like me, 
feel youth come back again !^ 

Now follow me at least in thought, since 
otherwise you cannot. 

. The Belgian consul had invited me to break- 
fast at his country-house. A splendid barb 
from Oran which he had sent me carried me 
thither at a quick gallop over the plain, and in 
wild leaps up the mountain. There I over- 
took four naval officers of the Robuste ^(a Bel- 
gian ship arrived yesterday), and a major in 
the army, who avails himself of this opportu- 
nity to travel to Egypt, whither the ship is 
bound. I alighted ; and going slowly up, we 
soon approached the small, dazzling white 
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Moorish castle, which hospitably shone from 
among the brilliant dark-green foliage of the 
carobs) and the rosy blossoms of the almond- 
trees. The consul, who has only lately bought 
this charming sans^souci from a native, endow- 
ed as he is with talent, and possessing both 
the means and the will, promises to convert 
it soon into a real paradise. Conceiving, 
as I did, the whole plan, it was perhaps more 
interesting to me, with the house and garden 
filled with workmen, than if it had been 
finished; for you will readily believe, that 
where I meet industry and taste united, I take 
the most lively interest in them. 

After we had viewed the orangery, which is 
richly supplied with water, inspected the new 
works, and gathered a number of our garden- 
flowers that here grow wild, We turned to the 
view from the terrace. In our vicinity, were 
rocks and deep valleys overgrown with shrubs, 
out of which shone the summits of other coun- 
try-houses ; then under the steep declivity, 
near the sea, stood two strong castles, the 
Forts des Anglais^ and des Vingt quatre Heures ; 
a little farther on one side, Algiers, with the 
castle of the Cassuba, and the gradual descent 
of its crenelated wall, stretching in a long line 
from the high mountain to the port ; before 
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US, the endless surface of the Mediterranean 
Sea, here and there a solitary sail gently float- 
ing on its waters. At sight of the latter I was 
near having an attack of the maladie du pays: 
but breakfast had been announced, and hunger 
(for the air is nimble) conquered all sentimental 
feeling. 

I shall spare you this time the bill of fare, 
but not the conversation. The consul, who has 
seen a great deal of the world, and who proved 
in every respect a most amiable Amphitryon, 
spoke to us of China, of Lord Byron and Tre- 
lawney, whom he had accompanied to Greece, 
and then of his mission to Morocco. He 
spoke of Lord Byron with enthusiasm, but 
without being blind to his defects. He ad- 
mitted that he was full of whims and singu- 
larities, and that when influenced by them he 
was almost insupportable ; **but,'' said he, ** we 
knew that and did not meddle with him, when 
he drank but water and ate only Roquefort 
cheese at dinner, or when he went upon deck 
without a shirt, wearing nothing but a morn- 
ing-gown, quite careless how indecently the 
wind might blow it about ; — ^but as soon as he 
called for a bottle of champaign or claret, which 
was always a sign of returning sunshine, every 
one tried to get near him, and then the poet par 
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excellence charmed the most indifferent, forcing 
his declared opponents and those of the coldest 
dispositions to lidmire him. 

*^ It is well known he did not like the Eng- 
lish ; but he easily contracted friendships with 
individuals of any other nation who pleased 
him. In this way, M. Lecoq, during his 
stay at Genoa, saw him on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with the handsome Countess 
G . There were, not unfrequently, domes- 
tic scenes, to which, one would scarcely have 
thought it, Byron'^s unfounded jealousy gave 
rise. One day at dinner, when the poor 
countess would not immediately tell him where 
she had been the evening before, he got into 
such a passion, that he drew a dagger, which 
he always wore in his girdle, (for at that time 
he dressed almost like a Carmagnole), and 
stuck it so violently into the mouth of a bottle 
near the countess, that it was broken and all 
the contents spilt on the table. * They are 
all the same!" cried he in a rage, fixing his 
eyes for a moment on the countess, who was 
pale as death ; afterwards he quietly called 
for another bottle, and, without recurring 
to what had occurred, commenced talking on 
some indifferent topic.'' 

The mission to Morocco ought to be cir- 
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cumstantially related to the public. The follow- 
mg is a sketch of it : — 

Belgium was scarcely free, when M. Leooq 
was sent to Morocco, to claim five or six Bel- 
gian ships that had been captured. Con- 
vinced that the emperor, with all his inter- 
preters and ministers, would not know much 
more of Belgium than we do of the realms in 
the moon, he bought at Gibraltar a map of 
Europe, and got it coloured in such a way, 
that Belgium encroached a good deal on 
France, Holland, and Germany : he then had 
printed on it in large letters, ^' Royaume de 
Belgique." With this cheap and bloodless con- 
quest in his pocket, he presented himself be- 
fore his majesty ; and, to convey to the emperor 
in a plausible and agreeable manner a notion 
of the revolution that gave birth to Belgium, 
he prudently made use of. the example of 
Algiers. 

" The Dutch,*" said he, " had formerly taken 
Belgium by surprise, as the French did Al- 
giers. But now the Belgians had re-conquered 
the country and driven out the Dutch, as no 
doubt the Africans would sooner or later do 
with the French ; and then both nations would 
stand in the same relative position as the 
Belgians at this moment did in relation to the 
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Dutch.*" This argumentum ad hominem was 
so well understood, and met with such ap* 
plause, that the consul had the good fortune 
to get back all his vessels, and was dismissed 
with presents and many marks of favour. 

Indeed, his getting audience at all was for 
a time doubtful; for according to court eti- 
quette at Morocco, every foreign envoy is first 
introduced into a large hall, in the corner of 
which a gold lattice conceals the emperor from 
view. The latter looks at the ambassador, 
and if he does not please him, gives no au- 
dience. Fate was, however, favourable to M . 
Lecoq from the first moment, and he was ad- 
mitted without delay. 

The emperor'^s equipage is remarkable. The 
consul saw him drive out. He sat in one of 
those high, coarsely-made gigs without springs 
— ^properly speaking, only a seat upon two high 
wheels — similar to the breaks used in Paris 
by the horse-dealers. 

Probably this vehicle had been captured, 
and the emperor, on account of its great height, 
thought it something very grand. To this 
cabriolet were harnessed twelve of the finest 
Arabian horses, one before the other, and each 
led by two splendidly-dressed grooms, who 
ran beside them. 
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What the consul most admired at this court, 
were the horses; and he declared, that the 
negro cavabry of the emperor, eight hundred 
strong, commanded by Piedmontese and French 
emigrants, is not only the finest, but by far 
the best he had ever seen. The negroes are all 
handsome tall men from the interior of Africa, 
richly armed, and as richly dressed in white 
and gold ; their horses excellent, and themselves 
such perfect riders, that they look more like 
centaurs than men on horseback. But this 
forms the whole nucleus of the army, as the 
infantry and the rest of the cavalry are no- 
thing better than a mob assembled in time 
of need. 

Our naval guests were obliged during dinner 
to bear some jokes about the damage which, 
while they were entering the port yesterday 
amid stormy weather and a high sea, they 
had — not sustained, but — caused; although 
they proved very clearly that they were not 
to blame, but the pilot and their opponents. 
The consul laughingly observed, that they 
only wanted to make the acts of their ship 
accord with its name (/e Robuste) ; adding, 
that he was the greatest sufferer by it; for 
scarcely had he shown himself that morning 
in the street, when his Grecian colleague ac- 
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costed him in these words : " Mon ami, il 
faut que je vous fasse assigner ; vous m^ave? 
presque coule a fond un batiment de Nauplie.**' 
Before he had time to answer, the represen- 
tative of Austria joined them, and demanded 
an indemnity of some thousand francs for da- 
mage done to a vessel from Trieste; and while 
he was trying to appease the last official, the 
Neapolitan consul overtook him, and com- 
plained that two of his men had been almost 
killed. " But," added M. Lecoq, " you may 
depend upon this, gentlemen — the Robuste has 
nothing to reproach herself with ; she too well 
deserves her name, if not against wind and 
tide, at l^ast against all lubberly-manned ships 
and inadmissible claims of consuls/^ 

" I don't care about those things,^' answered 
the captain ; " but, after a month's voyage, I 
am very glad to 'be in a safe harbour, that I 
may enjoy the land a little, and put my good 
ship again in order." The poor man little 
dreamed of what awaited him. 

Of the maritime discussion that followed, 
all I wish is that I had a better memory, for 
there was a good opportunity of learning all 
the French sea-phrases at one lesson. 

After dinner we took a walk. We went 
farther than before, ^nd visited some of the 

VOL. I. I 
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neighbouring country-Jiouses. In that of M. 
Lacrosse, we found an open court, surrounded 
with oleander-trees twelve ot fiftean feet high, 
which shaded an elegant marble fountain. A 
parterre of flowers, the walks of which were 
covered with tablets of porcelain, was the or- 
nament of this interesting spot. The view 
from one of the terraces of ** the sea, and nothing 
but the sea,** in an immense half circle^ pro- 
duced a strange impressic^i. In the stables 
we were shown a coal-black mare from Sahara, 
of extraordinary beauty, and also a fine large 
ass from Tunis, that much surpassed its mo- 
dest comrades of Europe ; it possessed all the 
qualities of an excellent saddle-horse. In the 
vegetable kingdom, I was pleased to see the 
lianas entwining themselves round the trees, 
fine luxuriant acanthus ^dsuits, and a Chinese 
tree smaller than tl» real chesnut, but, like it^ 
bearing sweet-flavoured nuts, that grow in 
bunches like grapes and form a very pleasing 
picture. 

On our return, through diady paths, we 
found a newly-arrived batch of newspapers. 
Every one instantly put himself at his ease, 
smoking and drinking grog, in order to per* 
use what most interested him. For my part^ 
I placed myself at the foot of an orange-tree^ 
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near a bubbling spring ; and while I looked at 
the smoke of perfumed tobacco rising from 
my long pipe with a delightful amber mouth- 
piece, and fancied myself in heaven with the 
houris. Eastern life pleased me so well, that, 
were it only possible for me to get rid of my 
Prussian estates, I ran great risk of settling 
down here as a Mahometan. The sun had 
already sunk behind the naked summit of Bad- 
scharia when we set out on our return : my 
spirited horse carried me home with redoubled 
swiftness ; he seemed, in fact, to fly. 

I devoted the evening to a Moorish bath, 
which I frequently take, and find very con- 
ducive to health in this climate. It differs 
essentially from the Russian, now so much 
in vogue in Germany, and deserves a short 
description. Shall I describe it to you, my 
dearest friend ? Why not ? you are no prude, 
and are, besides, an artist, not shocked at 
the idea of ndcedness; therefore will you 
go to heaven,-^ a difficult thing for a devout 
woman, if God does not provide her with an 
extra dressmaker. 

You first enter a Moorish court completely 
covered, in the middle of which is a large 
reservoir. The colonnades that surround it 
are furnished in the interior with an elevation, 

I 2 
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to which you mount by two steps. Here mats 
are spread ; and between the pillars all rounds 
hanging upon cords, is the linen for the bath, 
which is kept at a temperature of about 18 de* 
grees of Reaumur, and (at least for strangers 
who wish it) very nice and fresh, and plaity of 
it. To undress, you take one of the mats, be- 
hind which are boards fastened to the wall, with 
hooks to hang up the clothes. You may give, 
with the greatest confidence, the master of the 
establishment, your purse, brooch, rings, &c 
to keep for you: he usually examines them 
with curiosity, and compares them with his 
own, before he puts them into an unlocked 
drawer. It is, however, a thing not known that 
any article should be stolen I Once I forgot to 
ask for my rings back, and they were all brought 
to me next morning by a ragged boy, in his 
bare hand. 

The master of the house, with his family, 
and the servants of the bath, sleep and dwell 
inside the elevation of mats, and have, I 
believe, no other room. Large nooks in the 
wall contain his effects: all they require for 
the night, is to put over their djess, which 
they do not take o£P, a bernus with a hood, 
that completely muffles them up. They lay 
themselves down on the spot where they passed 
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the day in smoking and enjoying the dolpe 
far niente. For this reason, you can bathe at 
any hour of the night or day. If you rap at 
the outer door and somebody within hears, you 
are instantly let in ; and as everything wanted 
is always ready, the heating being never inter- 
rupted, not the slightest delay ever takes place. 

As soon as one has undressed, — frequently in 
the presence of many persons,* partly bathers, 
partly inmates of the house, — one of the servants 
of the bath (who here, from an inherent taste 
for beauty in this people, are almost invari- 
ably well-made youths from sixteen to eighteen, 
and pretty young girls for the female bathers) 
binds a blue cloth round your body, such as 
he himself wears, — hands you a pair of wooden 
slippers, leading you through a somewhat 
warmer gallery to an extensive vault, heated 
to the temperature of not more than 30 or 35 
degrees, but with a reservoir of water in the 
middle so large that one might swim were it 
necessary. The ground is paved and burning 
hot, so that the slippers are indispensable. 

At the sides are alcoves with a higher and 
cooler floor, and fountains at the wall where the 
bathers get ready. If you prefer it, there are 

♦ You may, however, hire the bath for yourself, by pay- 
ing about six times more. 
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8ome smaller vaults, also furnished with a foun- 
tain of lukewarm water to wash, but having 
only room for one bather. 

After you have perspired for some time, sit- 
ting on the margin of the basin, a large doth is 
spread over the spot you have chosen, on which 
you must sometimes lie down, sometimes sit, 
sometimes stand up again, then lie down again, 
before all the operations of rubbing, beating, 
shampooing, brushing, with something like a 
horse-brush, soaping, &c. are ended. However 
disagreeable much of this may be, it is not so 
bad as some travellers make it out : certainly it 
is the only way in which the body can be per- 
fectly cleaned, and one feels every time after it 
several pounds lighter. 

The first time I bathed, I had an attendant, 
a lad scarcely sixteen years: of age, but strongly 
built, who spoke only a few mutilated words of 
the lingua franca — ^a collection from all Euro 
pean languages, clothed in a half Arabian gar 
ment. The greater part of what he said was 
unintelligible to me ; but he was quite impa- 
tient when I did not instantly do what he bid 
me, which laughter sometimes prevented me 
from doing. For instance, when I was to lie 
down, he twice cried out as we do to a dog, 
Couche ! the second time usually accompanying 
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it with an Arabian curse ; when I waa to sit 
down, he said, Sedi ; and to make me stand up» 
AIZ9 — probably from alzare. Between the acts 
he sang a dismal national air, rubbing me to the 
tune. While he was brushing me over the face 
I was a little unsteady, at which he goodnatur* 
edly laughed, and asked, vrith great self-^satis- 
faction. Fa bono ? to which he immediately an* 
swered, Si^fa bono, bono J 

At length, after you have been covered with 
lather, and, like a horse in a pond, thoroughly 
washed with streams of warm water, you sit 
down again on the stones to perspire a little 
more ; unless you prefer walking up and down 
in the large and lofty vaults, where every step 
and word is repeated by a loud echo. Then 
the attendant arrives, with a basketful of warm 
linen ; rolls, first, several handkerchiefs round 
your head like a turban, and, lastly, envelopes 
the whole body*in three or four soft sheets* 

Thus muffled up, you walk back on the mat 
to the assembly-room, where, in the mean time, 
a mattress, covered with white and furnished 
with pillows, has been prepared. Here you lie 
down under more cotton quilts,— not blankets ; 
for the design is not, as in our Russian baths, 
to perspire more, but to indulge in agreeable 
repose. They next bring a pipe, with excellent 
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coffSee or sherbet ; and you recline as long as 
you please. 

The servant who has attended in the bath, 
and another, generally lie down near the bed, 
and look after the bather, watching every mo- 
tion of his eyes, whether it be to bring him 
something, to answer his questions, or merely 
to settle the bedclothes, — to refill the pipe, or 
to take away the coffee-cup. At the same 
time he is softly rubbed, sometimes by one, 
sometimes by the other; which not only tho- 
roughly dries the body and guards against 
the least cold, but gradually produces a soft 
refreshing slumber. For this reason the Turks 
of distinction have the whole operation daily 
performed on them by young Mameluks, be- 
fore they go to sleep. For my part, I always 
avail myself of these opportunities to learn a 
few Arabian words ; but as yet I have not made 
much progress in the language. When I bathed 
late, — that is to say, after ten o'clock, when na- 
tives seldom visit the establishment,—- the people . 
of the house immediately rolled themselves 
up in their cloaks, and went to sleep, without 
taking further notice of me. At other times» 
if I wished, after I had slept a certain time^ 
to get up, I awoke one of the servants, dressed 
myself, and left the rest snoring. 
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You will perhaps be astonished to hear that 
all these services (which I have taken so many 
words to describe), co£Pee, linen, and pipe in- 
cluded, cost no more than fifteen-pence ; and as 
I always give double or treble as much, they 
kiss my hand as if I were a sultan. The na* 
tives themselves are said to pay only tenpence. 

Before the conquest, it cost scarcely anything 
to live here. Even now the price of everything 
is dear only in proportion as you have to deal 
with the Europeans, who are mostly the dregs 
of their several countries; and the impudence 
with which they defraud and overcharge is 
beyond description. I was lately asked for a 
coat of bad cloth, two hundred and twenty 
francs; and for two iron nails to fill up the 
holes for spurs in boot-heels (a piece of furni- 
ture with which you, dear friend, can hardly 
be acquainted, but which is called in French, 
bouche'trou)i fifteen francs, although in the 
dearest Parisian shop they would cost no more 
than one. It is the duty of a traveller not to 
pass over such things in silence^ 

I must also mention the counterpart of this. 
As I was returning home one evening very 
late, I saw an Arab lying, like a forgotten 
corpse, on the step which is before all the 
shops. He was sleeping soundly, in spite of a 

i5 
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pelting shower. This man was the guard of 
the shop— certainly not a very watchful one ; 
but the wages were, however, not commensu- 
rfite with the service, — for I was assured by the 
Moor who accompanied me, that the unfortu- 
nate man was paid only fourpence-halfpenny a 
month. This surpasses even the velvet stock- 
ings for four groschen, which the States of Bran- 
denburg offered as a present to their Elector. 

The native tradesmen are always polite; while 
the republican manners of the French of this 
class in France, as well as here, are becoming 
every day more familiar, to a degree that is 
really amusing. I took one of my Arabian les- 
sons lately before I had got up, and the profes- 
sor was sitting down at a table when my tailor 
entered with a pair of pantaloons. With his 
hat on his head, the first thing he did was to 
shake hands with the professor ; and after he 
had laid down his burthen, he asked us both 
what political news there were, and if the mi- 
nistry had really been overthrown? Unfor- 
tunately, he added, he had not yet seen the 
newspapers that arrived by the last packet ; but 
it seemed certain that the Emperor of Austria 
was dead, and the reign of Monsieur de Met- 
temich at length over, &c. I had the utmost 
difficulty to bring him back to his trade, and 
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induce him to spare me his further political 
effusions. 

At Toulon I met with something that ex- 
ceeded even this. I had sent for a journey- 
man saddler to order a trunk. When he came, 
I was writing, and, without looking round, I 
begged of him to wait a little. After about 
five minutes, when my work was ended, I stood 
up to give my orders, and found the man 
stretched fast asleep on a silk sofa, so that I 
was first obliged to awake him to get rid of him. 
The French have only mistaken the gradations ; 
they have equality before freedom : the reverse 
would have been better. 

We must now pass to something more seri- 
ous; for these last few days have been to 
many a frightful, to all a painful time. A 
dreadful storm, such as nobody here ever re- 
members to have witnessed, spread desolation 
in the port, destroyed part of the mole, and 
dashed in pieces eighteen large and small ves- 
sels that were lying here at anchor. In the 
roadsteads of Bona and Bougie hardly one es- 
caped destruction : a number of souls have 
perished. This tempest raged along the whole 
coast of the Regency. 

As I was going to the port to have a closer 
view of the frightful spectacle, and had almost 
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reached the end of the Marinenstreet, I was 
washed over bj a wave, that passed above the 
lofty stores which surround the port on this 
side. It was with the greatest difficulty one 
could stand on the mole, in consequence of the 
wind and spray ; and not without danger did I 
at last get to a sort of elevated pavilion, where 
one could stand with dry feet. The sea raged 
in awful magnificence ; immense waves dashed 
ynceasingly against the half-ruined mole, rising 
up with thundering roar more than twenty feet 
high amidst foam and vapour, and then falling 
upon the platform. 

The sea, as white as milk, rolled before it 
stones several thousand pounds in weight, for- 
cing the men to seek safety on higher ground. 
During one of these sudden inundations, the 
civil superintendent, M. Le Pasquier, who had 
imprudently advanced too far, was thrown 
down, and nearly carried away into the boiling 
abyss4 

The confusion in the port was at the high- 
est; every moment one heard a cable snap; 
and the ships running foul of one another, 
caused mutual destruction. The first instance 
I saw was that of the poor Robuste, with 
whose officers only the day before yesterday 
we had so innocently joked about their little 
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mishaps on their arrival. All her masts fell 
together into the sea, as, run foul of by il 
gigantic gabarre^ she was thrown against the 
French man-of-war corvette La Cygne, whose 
bowsprit she broke, while her own timbers were 
loosened by the shock. By great and incredible 
efforts on the part of the French crew, the Bel- 
gian sailors were saved. For a brief space the 
wreck struggled against the waves, till it drift- 
^ on the rocks, and, after offering one more 
vain resistance, was broken into a thousand 
pieces. 

The Salvador of Naples soon followed the 
Robuste; then the Venus, a large Russian 
ship, and the Thrasybulus, a new vessel, on 
her first voyage; and, along with them, one 
after another, all the small craft, with which, 
as already stated, the Robuste, while enter- 
ing the port, had come in contact. One of 
the last was so completely smashed, that I 
could scarcely have thought such destruction 
possible, for among the fragments there was 
not one six yards long. The whole sea was 
covered with boxes and merchandise, bales of 
cloth, costly stuffs, and articles of every kind, 
which were tossed about by the billows, mingled 
with masts, boards, and other shattered frag- 
ments. 
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The officers and passengers of the Robuste 
lost eyerjrthing but what they carried about 
them— even their money was left on board the 
ship, which could no longer be reached. A 
boat belonging to the Yen us, with twelve sailors, 
attempted to reach it ; but it upset and sunk 
with all on board, nine of whom perished ; the 
other three were saved by soldiers of the foreign 
legion who were on the beach. 

A French artillery officer, M. de Livois, 
a handsome young man, whom I had remark- 
ed at the govemor^s last ball as one of the 
best dancers, also lost his life, without suc- 
ceeding in the generous intention that made 
him hazard it, with the view of saving, if pos- 
sible, the captain of the Venus, who had re- 
mained on board when she was thrown up- 
on the rocks. M. de Livois descended from 
the hospital window, and reached another 
shipwrecked vessel, Tlmmaculata Conception, 
lying about thirty feet from the Venus. With 
the assistance of some sailors, after several vain 
attempts, a communication was established be- 
tween the two ships, by means of planks. M. 
de Livois attempted to traverse them. The 
bold undertaking had nearly succeeded, when a 
furious wave almost upset the ship. In conse- 
quence of this, the planks suddenly yielded, M. 
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de Livois lost his balance, fell, and instantly 
disappeared in the deep ; his body was never 
found. 

The damage sustained during these days is 
estimated at several millions ; and many who 
saw their property lost before their eyes vainly 
offered thousands for assistance, which at an- 
other time would have been rendered them for 
a good word : nobody dared earn the money ; 
neither was there any such sublime philanthro- 
pist as that spiritual hero of whom Madame de 
Crequy makes mention in her entertaining me- 
moirs. At a shipwreck on the Chinese coast, 
he swam from one drowning man to another, 
not to save them, but merely to speak to them 
once more of heaven and give them absolution. 
After he had thus afforded spiritual relief in 
the water to nine persons, he was himself 
drowned. ** It was evidently all-bountiful Pro- 
vidence,'* adds Madame de Crequy, *^ that sup- 
ported the martyr to the end in the execution 
of his holy work ; for all the witnesses agreed 
that he was the tenth and last who disappeared 
in the waves.'' When I related this anecdote to 
the Turk Jussuf, the tolerant Mussulman said 
with a smile, " Ma foi, on ne saurait mieux faire 
son metier.'' 

During this dreadful tempest, the steam- 
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boat rEclaireur, coming from Oran, struggled 
in the most extraordinary manner with the 
waves in the roadstead. For forty-eight hours 
it rode on its anchors, by the strength alone of 
its paddles, sometimes hoisted up into the air, 
sometimes buried in the abyss, but almost inva-* 
riably at the same spot, till its coals were ex- 
hausted. Then, after the gale had considerably 
abated, it tried to gain the port, but was 
wrecked on the projecting rock at one side of 
the entrance to the harbour — it is said, because 
no cable was left there to throw to it. The 
crew and cargo were saved, but thc^ ship is 
considered lost. 

Still more astonishingly did a little Eng- 
lish schooner weather the whole gale within 
the gulf. She sailed out of the port at its 
commencement to reach the high sea; and» 
although her sinking seemed inevitable, neither 
the captain nor his son, who was under ten 
years of age, could be prevailed on to quit her. 
When the storm was over, the port-officers sent 
them assistance. 

If we could forget the misfortunes which ac- 
company these frightful convulsions of Nature^ 
when she seems as if she^wquld^take vengeance 
for the violence we every day do her, we should 
merely call the spectacle magnificent and sul> 
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lime. The view at night was particularly grand, 
on account of the light of the moon, which 
now and then pierced through the dark clouds. 
At these moments the white foam on the rocks 
looked like apparitions conjured up from the 
depths of the sea to disturb the earth. The 
howling of the wind seemed a war-cry, and the 
long rows of crisped waves rushing quick as ar- 
rows from afar, appeared to me to be renewed 
incessantly, like inexhaustible auxiliaries sent to 
destroy mankind. But in the midst of the roar- 
ing desolation, the uncertain flaring lighthouse, 
like a taper on the point of going out, still cast 
its dim light on portions of the ash-coloured 
foaming sea. 

A remarkable accident caused by this storm 
was, that it made the only town-clock at Al- 
giers, and probably on the whole north coast of 
Africa, stop. Three days elapsed before it 
could be again put in order. The superstitious 
looked upon this as an evil omen. 

The two following occurrences also deserve 
notice. I saw the spot where they took place, 
and heard the account from the admiraPs own 
mouth. 

This active sailor, who in the time of danger 
was to be seen everywhere, particularly where 
assistance could be effectually rendered, was wet 
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through and excesaivdy tired ; towards evening 
be was obliged to retire for a moment to change 
bis clothes and take some refreshment. 

After a short stay» he went out again as it was 
growing dark ; and, to protect himself f nnn the 
cold, took a cloak, which he fastened at the 
throat with an agraffSe. Taking the shortest way 
to the pavilion already mentioned, from which 
be could view the whole neighbourhood, and 
make the necessary signals to the Edaireur, 
stiU exposed to all the fury of the tempest, he 
chose a narrow steep part of the mole, against 
which the roaring billows broke like mountains 
of snow. At this moment a blast of wind 
struck him, caught his cloak, raised him up 
without the possibility of resistance, and was 
rapidly hurrying him cmward to the deadly 
precipice. He gave himself up for lost. Along 
the mole are pieces of cannon instead of posts; 
good fortune threw him against one of them. 
By instinct he clung fast to it with both arms ; 
the blow he received on his breast probably took 
away his senses, and, covered with the waves, he 
lay, still clinging to his iron supporter. 

When after a few minutes he recovered 
himself again, he saw on the opposite side a 
sailor approaching him, whom he called to his 
aid, battered and scarcely able to speak as he 
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was. This man had scarcdy delivered him 
from his position^ when the chirurgien major de^ 
marine, a very active man, who, like the admi- 
ral, also wished to be where he could afford aid, 
came up, and, astonished at finding his chief 
in this situation, immediately administered all 
the necessary assistance of his art. It was 
rather singular that it should be a cannon, of 
which the admiral has often made such glorious 
use, that also saved his life. By his orders a 
ball has been placed on its barrel, that it may 
be distinguished from the others. 

To give you some idea of the almost incredi- 
ble strength of this gale, which was unexam- 
pled here, I shall relate what follows : — The 
admiral conducted me to the roof of his house, 
of which the Turkish admiral in former times, 
M. de la Bretonni^re^s bitterest enemy, had 
been the former inhabitant. The house is si- 
tuate near the port; it is about thirty feet 
high, and a hundred distant from the sea. On 
the roof are five or six domes, under which was 
placed the superb vapour-bath of the Algerine 
minister. Among these domes ^ the admiral^s 
cook had taken his station to view the storm : 
certainly he could not have chosen a more fa- 
vourable position for the purpose. He thought 
himself, no doubt, in perfect safety here, when 
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suddenly a tremendous wave passed over the 
whole distance from the sea to the house, knock- 
ed down the afirighted cook, and fell far be- 
yond the domes into the port. 

I rode next morning, on a good horse General 
Rapatel was kind enough to lend me, over the 
sands, along the gulf, in the midst of the de- 
vastation of the preceding night. I was fre- 
quently overtaken by the waves, that still roll- 
ed high ; at first they seemed to frighten my 
horse, but afterwards evidently pleased him. 
It creates a strange sensation to see oneself 
suddenly in the midst of the sea ; and it invari- 
ably strikes one, that when the waves withdraw, 
you cannot but be carried away with them. I 
felt, besides, a slight giddiness as when sea- 
sick. Nevertheless, it is a delightful thing to 
sport with the idea of imaginary danger. The 
strand was everywhere full of men, who, mid- 
deep in the sea, were fishing out the goods; 
and far beyond were still seen the floating re- 
mains of shipwrecked vessels. 

The history of one of these wrecks is not 
without interest. She was a Sardinian mer- 
chant-vessel, which, having vainly attempted 
to enter the port, had cast anchor at night off 
Babazun, and next morning had been driven 
from her moorings. According to the account 
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of eye-witnesses, she was, like the ship of the 
Flying Dutchman, driven with frightful rapi- 
dity along the coast, and wrecked on the strand. 
She was still intact; but a few minutes at 
ter, nothing remained except her keel stuck in 
the sand like a skeleton-ship. Some hundred 
soldiers of the Foreign Legion who bad hasten- 
ed to afford assistance, succeeded by great exer- 
tions in saving the captain and crew, as well as 
great part of the cargo, from the fury of the 
waters. 

When the sea became appeased, it brought 
in to shore many things of itself; among 
others, a box filled with ten thousand francs, 
which the captain, either in the anxiety of 
the moment, or guided by lucky inspiration, 
had thrown overboard. This poor matfs fate 
was pitiful : he had been a mariner for twenty 
years, and his ship was laden with all he had 
during that time earned ! 

Heaven preserve us, my charming friend, 
from such a fate ; and may our little skiff sail 
always as fortunately as you deserve, and as 
I, alas ! must only hope for from mercy. How- 
ever, I have always thought like a real Turk : 
Let what will come^ Allah be praised ! 

Your truly devoted, 

Semilasso. 
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TO COUNT VON P ZU P , 

COLONEL IN THE PRUSSIAN SERVICE. 

Algiers, 22nd February, 1835. 

My dear Fribnjd, — My military acquaint- 
ance are a source of much gratification to me. 
The governor, and the general in command, 
Baron Rapatel, with his highly-polished and 
Trell -informed aides-de-camp, the Generals 
Trezel and Bro; Colonel Bemelle, in com- 
mand of the Foreign Legion, one of the chil« 
dren of Napoleon's Guard; Baron Schaum- 
burg, Colonel of the Chasseurs d^Afrique, also 
advantageously known by his military writ- 
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ings ; the Commanders of the Spahis ; Colonel 
Marey, Aga of the Plains; and the famous 
Turk Jussuf, together with many others, have 
all treated me with so much politeness and at- 
trition, that I shall carry away the most grate- 
ful recollections of them on leaving Algiers. 

The French infantry here (the 67th of the 
line, and the 10th and 43rd light infan- 
try) consists chiefly of conscripts; and as 
the troops (in many respects very suitably) 
are employed in wcnrks on the roads, their 
manoeuvres scarcely satisfy an eye accustomed 
to Prussian precision. I, particularly ,'thought 
them slow in their evolutions. Their manner 
of charging varied most of all from ours. The 
manual exercise was executed with less pre- 
cision and rapidity, and the attitude and 
position, matters of less importance, are much 
neglected. — But to return to their manner of 
charging: the kneeling down and rising again 
of the first line, the shaking the powder into 
the pan, the turning the ramrod, and ramming 
down the charge twice, aJl of which is omitted 
with us, makes them take up just twice as 
much time as a well*drilled Prussian soldier 
would require. In the field, they told me, 
their plan was more simple; but then, why 
this useless practice on parade.? It is true, 
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in order that they should adopt our exercise, 
their muskets and ramrods must be like ours. 

A singular custom seems to prevail in the 
camp, though I know not whether this is 
general or confined to particular regiments. 
An officer, formerly in the German service, 
told me, that, in August of the preceding year, 
a battalion of the Foreign Legion at Tuled 
Mandil had piled their loaded muskets, three 
and three, at the distance of about fifteen or 
twenty paces from the tents, leaving only two 
sentinels to guard them. How very unsuitable 
such an arrangement must be, in an open 
camp surrounded by enemies, can scarcely fail 
to strike everybody. So dangerous a practice ^ 
has, no doubt, been reformed ; but that it has 
prevailed on more than one occasion, I can 
most positively assert. 

The before-mentioned Foreign Legion, which 
contains many veterans, is composed of six 
battalions, — four German, one Polish, and one 
Italian : the seventh, composed of Spaniards, 
has been recalled. The corps is said to fight 
well, but contains adventurers of every descrip- 
tion, and, no doubt, many criminals : at least, 
it is not uncommon to see individuals who have 
been demanded by their own authorities sent 
off in chains. A singular circumstance of this 
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kind happened lately: — A German trooper, 
who, it se^ns, had some heavy sins upon his 
conscience, but who conducted himself so well 
here, and had so often distinguished himself in 
the field that he had acquired the good-will of 
his officers, was suddenly demanded by a Ger- 
man government on account of some capital 
offence, and an exact description of his person 
was forwarded at the same time. The signale- 
ment described the poor devil correctly enough, 
and it only remained to ascertain whether he 
had, as was stated therein, two sabres marked 
with gunpowder on his right arm. By one of 
those lucky chances which save some men when 
already under the gallows, our delinquent, 
now serving as a pioneer, had, by means of a 
new and painful operation, converted his sabres 
into two handsome battle-axes. This trifling 
circumstance saved his life and honour ; for, as 
he was an excellent soldier, his officers did not 
choose to lose him, and therefore availed them- 
selves of the fortunate chance, returning for 
answer, that the signalement only partially 
applied to the individual in question. 

I took much interest in the manoeuvres of 
the Spahis, whom Colonel Marey exercised for 
me in firing, and their execution was really 
astonishing. The rapidity^and surefootedness 
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of the horses — the boIdneM and skill of the 
riders, their precise firing when in full gallop, 
and the skill with which they attacked and 
avoided one another when at full speed, would 
shame our cavalry : — only one fell, but without 
hurting himself, or without letting go his horse ; 
and in a moment he was in the saddle again. 
Two blacks distinguished themselves most of 
all : they are both deserters from the troops of 
the Bey of Constantine. At the utmost stretch 
of their horses, half standing in their short 
stirrups, and levelling their muskets, their 
bodies made no more movement than if they 
had been of marble. Dashing by us, they 
fired their pieces almost upon our breasts. 

The colonel told me, there was one chief in 
the fJain so skilful, that he will make one of his 
people stick a pipe in his bemus, projecting 
only six inches above his head ; he will then 
make hiid gallop on before him, and, dashing 
after him, scarcely ever fail to hit the pipe 
with his musket. On one occasion this eques- 
trian William Tell, it is said, with all the ge- 
nuine perfidy of an Arab, chose this way to rid 
himself of his lieutenant, of whom he had con- 
ceived a suspicion, by Mowing out his brains 
irith affSected awkwardness. 
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Their attack as tirailleurs is as follows:— 
They take the musket in the left hand, urge 
their horse to his full speed — drop the long 
bridle, only keeping hold of the end with the 
little finger. They then level, and half stand- 
ing in their short stirrups, as I have said 
above, they are ready to fire with a sure aim, 
either before, behind, or towards either side. 
As soon as they have fired, they snatch the 
reins with the right hand, throw the musket 
over the shoulder or under the right arm, 
then pass the reins to the left hand, and draw 
the sabre, which they carry fastened to the left 
of the saddle, instead of buckling it round the 
body as with us. ThiS^ weapon, likewise, they 
use with much skill and en^gy. 

Their pistols they carry in a gold-embroi- 
dered pouch on the left side, so that the ends 
project upon the breast. They are fastened to 
a thin cord slung round the neck, in ord&t that 
when they have fired them, the pistols may be 
immediately thrown over the shoulder, without 
any danger of losing them. To the right hangs 
the cartridge-box. This appears to me infi- 
nitely better than our manner of carrying the 
pistols, fastened to the saddle; the consequence 
of which is, that if the horse is lost, the pistols 
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are generally lost too. Their saddles, likewise, 
appear better calculated for the field, and in 
many cases more secure, than ours. 

The Spahis will not submit to any prescribed 
costume. Every one dresses himself according 
to his taste, in the motley garb that he thinks 
roost becoming. They are only required to 
wear a red bemus, to distinguish them from 
the Bedouins; but even with this I found 
scarcely half of them provided. Some pretend- 
ed Arabs, notwithstanding the imitation of the 
costume, were easily recognised. 

M. de la Morissi^re had kindly offered to 
accompany me to the place where the great 
French expedition landed, and to serve me as 
a cicerone for all the ground over which they 
advanced, or on which they fought their several 
battles. Fear not that I shall avail myself of this 
opportunity to copy off or cook up one of 
the innumerable descriptions of this campaign : 
I only intend to inflict upon you an account of 
tL promenade i cheval, and a few casual remarks 
to which it may give rise. 

At eight oVlock in the morning, under an es- 
cort of the Chasseurs dPAfrique, and accompa- 
nied by M. de Sarcelle, aide-de-camp to General 
Bapatel, the Belgian consul, and Major Stock- 
mann, we left the town to repair in the first 
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instance to El Ibrahim, whither M. de la 
Morissi^re had invited us to a dije^ner. At 
a quarter of a league from the camp, which 
lies in a barren and wild neighbourhood, we 
were received by Captain Manuel, a dandy 
o£Scer, who was present at the taking of Al- 
giers, but is now just arrived from Paris ; a 
striking contrast to this inhospitable desert, 
for these gentlemen may be said to be inces- 
santly encamped. Our dejeuner was served 
under a large shed ; it was equally abundant 
and good, and particularly merry. I was 
agreeably surprised to learn, that my next 
neighbour but one at table was a son of the 
celebrated traveller Le Vaillant, from whom 
he appears to have inherited all his partiality 
for the chase and natural history. All the 
titne which the service left him, he told me, 
was successfully devoted to these two objects ; 
and the ladies of Algiers, he seemed to think, 
were in the habit of inspecting the birds that 
the son shot with quite as much interest as 
that with which the beautiful Narina had once 
contemplated the produce of his indefatigable 
father'^s chase. 

After our repast, we repaired to another 
shed, the cafe of the camp, where we sipped 
our Mocha and played billiards till our horses 
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were saddled. M. de la Morissi^re was gene- 
rous enough to lend me one of his best horses, 
m the place of my detestable hired jade ; and 
shortly afterwards our proud cavalcade was 
seen galloping down the hill, through palmitas 
and arbutus, towards the waste and naked 
plain of Staoueli and Sidi Ferruch. 

The weather was anything but favourable. 
Early in the morning there had been a little frost ; 
then, after the storm which we had weathered, 
the temperature became extremely rough, and 
a sharp icy wind pierced our clothes, making 
us feel most disagreeably cold. This was the 
more annoying to me, as, calculating my mea« 
sures of defence rather against heat than cold, 
I was unprovided either with mantle or great- 
coat, and was beginning to feel quite unwell 
when we arrived at Torre Ghica, the temple 
of the holy Marabut. But a few gulps of 
geneva, so highly lauded by Trelawney as a 
universal panacea, and the kind loan of a com* 
fortable bernus, soon completely re-establish- 
ed me. 

The bay of Sidi Ferruch was certainly well 
chosen for a landing-place, with its narrow 
promontory projecting into the sea, and which, 
by means of a ditch and breastwork, and a 
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few redoubts and palisades running into the 
shallow part of the water, might so quickly 
be converted into a camp impregnable to the 
Arabs. It is difficult, nevertheless, to conceive, 
since the Dey knew the plan of the French 
from the newspapers, that no preparations were 
made to prevent the landing, the nature of the 
locality enabling him to make the task of the 
French one very difficult of execution. I am 
almost tempted to agree with the opinion 
entertained by manvj that the absurd conduct 
of the opposition afforded the government an 
unexpected service. They say, that in the 
Dey^s council a suspicion pievailed that the 
announcement of the plan of operations in the 
public papers could only be a stratagem of war, 
particularly with so crafty a nation as the 
French, and that they would therefore most 
probably follow the course of Charles V. or 
land at Cape Matefoux ; and according to this 
calculation the Turks arranged their plans of 
defence. 

It is singular enough, that before the artil- 
lery, the stores, and a greater part of the horses 
had been landed, the French fleet was over- 
taken by as violent a storm as that from which 
Charles Y. suffered, and which, if it had not sub- 
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sided after a few hours, would have prepared 
for the new expedition a similar end to that 
experienced by its precursor. 

We rested a short time among the ruins 
of Torre Chica, and examined the relics, as 
also the tombs of the holy Marabut and of his 
friend the Spaniard whom be there converted^ 
The history of this event is told as follows : 

The Spaniard, a captain of a ship, had gond* 
on shore with the Marabut, whom he had 
brought hither ; and as they were both fatigued 
by the heat, they fell asleep. The Spaniard was 
the first to awake, when the Evil One tempted 
him to take advantage of his companion's sleep 
to rob him of his property. He accordingly 
put to sea, but was never able to get out of the 
bay ; — a magic wind drove him about in a 
circle, and at last threw him on shore again at 
the same point, where the Marabut was still 
sitting, and saluted him in a friendly manner. 
The Spaniard now repented his ofience, con- 
fessed his treachery, and delivered up the stolen 
property ; whereupon, strengthened by the 
forgiveness of the holy man, he was enabled 
to re-embark. But the same fate again await- 
ed him, and, after four-and*twenty hours, he 
was once more thrown on shore at the same 
spot. The Marabut received him with a smile : 
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** Pardon me,'' he said ; " thou hadst forgotten 
my sandals in the hold : it was they that would 
not let thee forth.'' This last miracle softened 
the heart of the infidel; he fell down at the 
feet of the Marabut, entreated his blessing, 
became a Mussulman, and died on the same 
spot, as a pious hermit, by the side of the 
holy man. 

We took the liberty to detach a few frag- 
ments more from the once gilt, but now broken 
and decaying, lattice of the sacred tomb, with- 
out experiencing such evil consequences from 
our robbery as did the infidel Spaniard. 

The land which we passed over upon this 
excursion consisted chiefly of a plain inter-* 
sected by various lines of hills, waste indeed, 
but not naturally barren, being thickly covered 
with bushes. An immense quantity of olean- 
der, arbutus, pomegranates, myrtles, lavender, 
and a host of other flowers, array the country 
during spring in the most variegated garment, 
and green fields alternate with bushy thickets. 
A few Roman remains may be observed here 
and there, but they are of little importance. 

Shortly before arriving at El Ibrahim, where, 
after their first victory, the French took up a 
position, the landscape changes, displaying a 
broken country, plentifully covered with trees, 
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hedges, and luxuriant shrubs. Towards the 
side lie some Arab villages, the first that I 
had seen. They consist partly of miserable 
huts of reeds, partly of dirty tents of camel- 
hair, in which some half-naked children were 
crowded together, staring at us with looks of 
terror, and bearing in their gestures all the 
appearance of downright savages. Though we 
threw money towards thera, not one of them 
would venture forward to pick it up. The 
adults, on the other band, took little notice 
of us. 

On a neighbouring meadow, stretched out 
under a tree, with two chamberlains stand- 
ing by his side, lay the chief of the tribes, 
the Shech Ben Omar, a very old man with 
a long snow-white beard. He and his attend- 
ants were equally ragged; yet they assured 
me that the old miser possessed a fortune of 
upwards of three hundred thousand francs. 
He appeared to be in a very ill humour, and 
stood on no ceremony with the persons about 
him. 

Here we met again with some ruinous coun- 
try-houses, and the landscape offered many 
picturesque points. We particularly noti- 
ced a magnificent glen filled with jujubes, 
orange, and other trees, with lianas creep- 
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iog up their stems, and a species of rushes 
which here attain the astonishing height of 
twenty feet. The advance of the troops over 
ground of this nature must have been at* 
tended with great difficulties : accordingly 
they showed us an olive-grove, in which the 
Arabs had concealed themselves, and from 
which with their long muskets they killed a 
great number of the French ; and further on 
is a ravine, in which a whole company was 
cut to pieces, the soldiers having unfortunately 
taken it into their heads to clean their arms 
there. 

It was sunset when we arrived at El Ibra- 
him, where we sat down immediately to the 
merry repast of the hospitable Suaves, which, 
in honour of us, was on this occasion pro- 
longed to a late hour of the night. Many 
of the officers, at the dessert, practised the 
neat and sociable custom of the French, of 
singing light and serious songs over the man^ 
tling foam of the champagne. They knew 
many such, and when a new one was not forth- 
coming, the consul dictated one, (pen and ink 
having been brought him for that purpose,) 
with the facility with which a man would have 
written an address. Such talent for improvi- 
sation I had not witnessed since leaving Italy ; 
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and it appeared the more striking to me, as 
these productions, even when more closely 
examined, were by no means without perma- 
nent value* 

You have here a specimen, not indeed writ- 
ten on the day of my visit, being several 
months older — but it is doubly interesting in 
having called forth a yet unpublished reply 
from B^ranger, to whom one of the party had 
privately sent it. I send the latter likewise, 
and hope you ¥dll l)e as little scandalised as 
I was, to find that in the first chanson we are 
set down for Vandals. We must forgive some- 
thing to the wounded national vanity of the 
French. 

M. LECOQ A BERANGER: 

II est un dieu ! devant lui qu'on s'iiicline 
Amis, ce dieu vous le connaissez tous ; 
La France Taime, et Thistoire burine 
Son nom ch^ri de sages et de fous. 
Quand des tyrans pesaieat sur la patrie^ 
Ses vers magiques ont su nous consoler 
Que de nectar ma coupe soit remplie, 
Je bois k B^ranger. (pit.) 

J'ai vu le Nord vomissant ses Vandales^ 
De nos hameaux oser troubler la paix, 
Et du Volga les poud reuses cavales 
Fouler Tor pur de nos riches guf^r^ts. 
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Le cri plaintif de la France asseme 
Reveille alors le luth du Chansonnier : 
Que de nectar ma coupe soit remplie, 
Je bois k Banger. (6»r.) 

Libre et poete, aux autels de TEmpire 
II n'alla point brftler un vil encens ; 
Mais un jour vint qu'il suspendit sa lyre 
Sur le tombeau de ces m&nes-geants. 
Du laboureur la £ainiille attendrie 
Redit ses chants k Tentour du foyer : 
Que de nectar ma coupe soit remplie, 
Je bois a B^ranger. (6<s.) 
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UAi brillait, et ton tendre d^lire 
En doux accents a salu^ mon nom ; 
Ces chants heureux ^chapp^s ^ ta lyre 
Un vent l^ger m'en a post^ le son. 
Grace aux accords de ta lyre badine, 
J'aime sourire a ma divinity : 
Tu m'as fait dieu ; devant toi je m'incline : 
Sans t'en vouloir, je bois ^ ta sant^. {bis,) 

Oui, j'ai pleur^ sur notre ind^pendance, 
Quand du Volga les coursiers vagabonds 
Osaient fouler le beau sol de la France ; 
Un saint transport inspira mes chansons. 
Mon luth alors sous mes doigts en d^lire 
Rendit des sons chers k la liberty ; 
Mais je suis vieux, je te l^gue ma lyre ; 
Sans t'en vouloir, je bois k ta sant^. (bis,} 
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Celui qui doit anx roes de St H^^ne 
De sa grandeur effiraya roes travaux ; 
Mais ii n'est plus, et sa derai^re haleinc 
Vint en mouraot effleorer roes pipeaux. 
Point ne par6 de sa croix noble et fi^re 
Ce pauvre habit qu'ai si long temps port^ ; 
Une autre croix brille k ta boutonni^ : 
Sans t*en vooloir^ je bois k ta sant^. (6w.) 

The night had become warma*. With a 
bright moonshine, of which the dazzling rays 
played on the white villas, while the sea to the 
very edge of the horizon seemed converted 
into a mass of liquid silver, the close bemus 
of our kind hosts protecting us against every 
breath of wind, we reached home considerably 
after midnight. Fortunately, an order from 
the governor relieved us of the necessity of 
holding at the gate of Baba Zun a quarantine 
similar to that which fell to my .share some 
time ago at Toulon. Cheerful conversation 
shortened the road, and I shall always con- 
sider myself a debtor to the amiable Suaves 
for the agreeable recollection of this day. 

Alone and without escort, or accompanied 
only by J , I frequently make little trips 
into the vicinity, which always offers some- 
thing new and striking to the eye of a Eu- 
ropean. A clear horizon at this season, with 
no mist hanging over the distant mountains, 
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18 not of frequent occurrence ; and those who 
wish to take advantage of it have never any 
time to lose. 

Lately, on such a favourable day, we had 
wound our way between impenetrable thickets 
of rushes, thorns, and gigantic aloes, over a 
most diabolical pavement, the remains perhaps 
of an old Roman road, and were turning into a 
deep ravine, the^ character of which appeared 
to me wilder and more Alpine than those 
hitherto seen. We overtook a pretty Italian 
riding with her sister towards their country- 
house, and up a road which in Europe would 
certainly have been deemed impassable for 
ladies. At the house we found the lady^s hus- 
band standing at the door in a blouse, prop- 
ping an orange-tree, and apparently applying 
himself zealously to the cultivation of his land. 
The villa was charmingly situated, and com- 
manded from its terrace a delightful prospect 
over several valleys covered with bushes ; and 
in the background was a stream, on which 
some European colonists had erected mills of 
my own country fashion. These are never seen 
far from home without a peculiar half-melan- 
choly, half-delightful feeling. 

I have always had a passion for mills ; 
and as the attention of my companion seem- 
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ed fixed upon the fair Italian, I took ad- 
vantage of their animated conversation to 
ride down to one of the mills la question. 
The good-natured husband had indeed had 
the kindness to put me in the right way; 
but I must have taken afterwards a false direc- 
tion when I came to the swollen forest-stream, 
for, before I was myself aware of it, I got into 
a path scarcely practicable for anything but a 
mountain-goat. The least false step must ine- 
vitably have thrown me down some fifty feet 
into the water; and the worst of the matter 
was, that a perpendicular rock on the other 
side made it impossible to jump off my horse, 
whose footing was so narrow, that the slightest 
movement on my part might have made him 
lose his balance. Turning round was out of 
the question ; so nothing remained for it but to 
abandon myself to the kismet^ and prepare for 
a fall. Fortunately the dangerous passage was 
only a few paces in length ; in a few seconds I 
was beyond it, and immediately afterwards the 
rocky path became considerably broader. 

I alighted to examine this break-neck pass, 
and can assure you that there were only 
two or three inches of solid ground on each 
side of the prints left by the horse^s hoofs in 
the clay which had been washed down. But 
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one of the country horses, if left to itself, will 
go in safety over roads which many people 
would be unable ^o pass on foot. On the other 
hand, all my equestrian skill was unable to 
induce the animal, in general so very docile, to 
go up to the European mill ; an object which, 
being unknown to him, excited his terror to a 
high degree. Snorting and trembling all over, 
it turned round, and seemed prepared to scale 
the perpendicular mountain rather than face 
the dreaded object. I was accordingly obliged 
to renounce the Arcadian picture which I ex- 
pected to find realised at the mill, and to 
hasten back by a more roundabout way to the 
Italian villa. 

After I had again been joined by J , we 

wandered about for a considerable time among 
the ravines of the Sahel, the general name of 
the mountain-range about Algiers, till towards 
the west we reached the sea-shore, and then 
continued our ride to the Pointe de Pescade, 
the extreme French post in that direction. 
This is a most romantic neighbourhood. The 
stern and solitary coast, with its black rock$ 
worn by the waves, and the surge breaking 
among the headlong precipices, with* their ca- 
verns and grottoes, reminded me strongly of the 
dear and never-to-be-forgotten shores of Ire- 
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land. Here also I saw again, for the first time, 
those flakes of dry foam, of the appearance of 
cotton, which the wind flings up to the very 
summits of the mountains. 

The ruins of the fort built by the celebrated 
Barbarossa, upon a narrow promontory project* 
ing into the sea, present an aspect as beautiful 
as the prospect from its broken battlements 
is magnificent. We had a still finer view 
farther on, where a number of strangely-formed 
cliffs emerge like a magic palace from among 
the waves. We tied our horses to a solitary 
fig-tree, which overshadowed a tomb, and 
climbed up the giddy heights, where we were 
delighted by the whirling masses of foam rush- 
ing up with deafening noise from the caverns 
formed by the sea, or bursting like fountains 
through the fissures in the rocks. Everywhere 
around us the sea boiled, stunning our ears, 
now with a whistling and then with a rattling 
noise. High above this chaos the dazzling 
walls of Barbarossa^s castle on the black beet- 
ling rocks formed the principal point of view ; 
and farther in the background, beyond the wa- 
tery plain, and mingling with the clouds, was 
seen sitting on his throne the white-headed 
Jarjora, like the proud king of the mountain, 
range. 
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To this point it is possible to proceed without 
fear of the Bedouins ; and so far country-houses 
are seen scattered along the coast, with care- 
fuUy-cultiyated land in their vicinity. We ob- 
served an old man and his son planting a hedge 
round their garden. How easy their task ! He 
merely stuck a few broken twigs of the Indian 
fig into the earth ; these the boy moistened with 
his watering-pot, and in two years the rapidly- 
growing plants will form an impenetrable fence 
of from five to six feet. 

Beyond the cliffs the scene changes: it re- 
mains indeed romantic, but is wild and inhos- 
pitable, — hill and vale covered with a close 
thicket of palmitas, the soil scattered over with 
stones, and no path~ any longer to be found. 
Nevertheless we ventured on for about an hour 
through this wilderness, having before us at a 
distance a singularly-formed mountain, on which 
there seemed to stand something lil^e a tower ; 
but, on seeing, not far off, an Arab riding 
towards us through the bush, and not knowing 
what might be behind him, I thought it most 
judicious to hasten our retreat. 

We struck sideways among the hills, and 
concluded our ride with a closer inspection of 
Fort TEmpereur, to examine the destruction 
occasioned by the explosion of the powder^ma- 
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gazine, which at the time presented so splendid 
a spectacle to the Army of Occupation. Colonel 
Marey has still lying before his bed a carpet 
which participated in this aerial journey ; and^ 
with the exception of a few holes that have been 
burnt in it, it reached the ground unhurt, 
though at a great distance from its point of 
departure. 

The French have partially repaired the fort ; 
but, being commanded by several neighbouring 
heights, it is rather calculated to keep the city 
of Algiers in check than to contribute to its 
defence. We found the commandant unwell 
and in robe de chambre^ and the officers en ni* 
gligee playing ecarte. A sergeant served as our 
cicerone ; and a splendid sunset over the sub- 
lime landscape closed our harvest of agreeable 
recollections on this day. 

I came back rather late to a dinner at Ge- 
neral Bro'^, whose ¥dfe, a very accomplished 
woman, was one of my most agreeable ac- 
quaintance in Algiers. The general, whoj by 
the bye, left the field of Waterloo covered with 
fifteen wounds, is a man of great experience and 
knowledge of life. 

When I was mentioning at table the prospect 
at the fort above described, he said, 

" Yes, these moments are among the greatest 
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pleasures of our lives. Never shall I forget the 
speechless astonishment with which I witnessed, 
for the first time in ray life, two spectacles 
which nevertheless are of daily occurrence: the 
first was a sunrise over the forests of Columbia, 
glowing with ten thousand various blossoms, 
while the joyous clamour of innumerable ani- 
mals greeted the return of light; — the second 
was a sunset over the heavenly fortresses of the 
Andes, the dazzling white of their summits 
bathed in the deepest hues of fire. This," said 
he, *^ is a spectacle which far exceeds anything 
of the kind that can be seen in Europe or 
Africa." 

Perhaps some day I may see this also ; and 
in the expectation, you must content yourself 
with whatever novelty Algiers will afford. While 
sitting by your fire at Potsdam even this may 
have its value ; and I venture to flatter myself 
that it will receive an increased worth from 
your friendship for him who sends it. 

May Heaven keep you, and grant you happi- 
ness-— and promotion ! All sorts of kind things 
to Agnes and your children. 

Yours most sincerely, 

H. S. 
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Jussuf 8 Narrative continued. — Curions Secret Society. — 
The Hissavysw— The Taking of Bona.— Baron d'Ar- 
mandy. 

TO THE PRINCE OP L . 

Algiers, Feb. 26, 1835. 

You have expressed, my respected priDce, so 
much interest in the relation of my agreeable 
though formidable Turk, that I will once more 
entertain you at some length with his adven- 
tures. 

One evening, whilst a handsome Jewess was 
pressing with a pair of silver tongs a glowing 
coal to the head of his pii>e, he continued his 
narrative as follows : 

** You have hitherto known my lovely Kab- 
buhra only as a cooing dove ; but what I am 
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now about to relate will show you that she also 
had African blood in her veins. 

*^ The Pasha sometimes gave splendid fStes 
to us Mameluks, and many handsome girls 
and dancers from the city were invited, to 
whom we exhibited our gallantry by sticking 
money on their foreheads, in the mauner you 
have seen; only that on these occasions we 
made use of costly rose and jasmine essences 
instead of our spittle, and the coins were zechins 
instead of francs. 

" The ladies of the harem are also permitted 
to witness these festivals, though veiled and 
from behind a grating, and they generally take 
great pleasure in them. Kabbuhra, however, 
too jealous to permit me to approach any other 
woman, sent a message to me on the day before 
one of these balls to absent myself from it un- 
der pain of her highest displeasure, promising 
on her part to feign sickness, and, as I could 
easily make a similar excuse, to await me in her 
garden-pavilion, where, whilst every one was 
occupied at the f^te, we could pass a consider- 
able time together. 

*^ I af^ared at the appointed hour, and 
found Kabbuhra's couch covered with splendid 
stuffs, and strewed over, as well as the rich car- 
pets of the floor, with the choicest flowers. At 
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the foot of the couch stood a large French 
Psyche, with elegant bronze pillars ; and other 
looking-glasses on the walls and ceiling reflected 
us in every tender attitude. Everything around 
us breathed of love. A white silk transparent 
robe, tinged with rosy hue, alone covered the 
graceful form of Eabbuhra ; fragrant perfumes 
filled the apartment ; while the veiled light of 
many glimmering lamps shed a mysterious 
splendour, and every moment seemed to bring 
new rapture. The only snake under so many 
flowers was my trusty kanjar, which I had laid 
ready beneath the swelling pillows. In the an- 
tichamber a lady devoted to the princess kept 
watch ; and, believing ourselves in the most 
perfect security, we abandoned ourselves, amidst 
the distant sound of the music and the noise of 
the festival, to the fullest enjoyment. 

** Suddenly we were startled by a noise at the 
door. I had scarcely time to conceal myself 
behind the Psyche when there entered one of 
the black eunuchs, who have the right.to go all 
over the harem at pleasure, and open without 
knocking at any door, unless the slippers of the 
sovereign stand before it. He was sent by the 
Pasha to inquire after the health of his daugh- 
ter ; but scarcely had he begun his message, 
when he perceived my feet under the Psyche, 
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which did not reach quite to the ground. He 
stopped his speech with an expression of horror, 
and, without uttering another word, instantly 
quitted the room. At the same moment I saw 
Kabbuhra^ half naked, spring up like light- 
ning, and, seizing my kanjarj dart out of the 
door after him. I heard a stifled cry; when 
my beloved, whom I was hastening to follow, 
rushed back again covered with blood, with 
the dagger in her right hand, and fell half 
senseless into my arms. 

^^ ^ He is dead !^ said she, drawing a deep 
breath. * He was just hurrying up the stairs, 
when I plunged the dagger into his ugly black 
body ! It was our only chance, Jussuf, and I 
had no time for reflection. Now help me to 
consider what we must do next.^ 

** She drew me with these words into the 
next room, where lay the corpse of the eunuch, 
now watched by the attendant, who before 
had slumbered on her post, so that she did 
not perceive his entrance. We threw a woollen 
covering over the body to absorb the blood, 
washed clean the marble floor which it had 
stained, and then prepared, since there was no 
other way of disposing of it, to conceal the 
body in the garden, where a ruin of an ancient 
archway would much favour our design. With 
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the help of another girl, who was still awake^ 
we completed our difBcult task, after an hour 
of excessive anxiety.*^ 

I must here interrupt Jussuf, in order to 
point out a very characteristic trait ; namely, 
that after this little interruption the enamoured 
pair returned quietly to their couch, and conti- 
nued together till morning. 

*^ Papa Bemu, as the eunuch was called in 
the seraglio, was not missed for a day or two, 
for the Pasha did not ask after him ; and, since 
he had an estate in the country which he often 
visited, it was supposed he had been robbed 
on the way thither, or met with some other 
accident ; and since he was rich, and the Pasha 
his heir, no very strict inquiry was made.^ 

Another time Jussuf related to me an in- 
stance of the fidelity and devotion of Roduin, 
of whom you have heard some mention in the 
former story. 

^^ Boduin and several other Mameluks had 
allowed themselves to be entangled in a foolish 
conspiracy against the Bey, the exact grounds 
of which I cannot here enter into. I must only 
observe that my friend belonged to the secret 
society of the Hissaviah, which has, I be- 
lieve, some resemblance to several that exist in 
Europe. 
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<^The founder was Muhammed Ben Hissa, a 
native of Morocco ; but its objects varied with 
the countries where it was established, and 
it is still powerful in many parts of Islam, 
especially under the Moors. The members of 
the Hissaviah have strange customs and cere- 
monies. They eat the flesh of all forbidden 
animals raw, and even alive ; they do not shun 
wine : and it is even said that they admit Chris- 
tians to their number ; and that the word His' 
$avy signifies Jesuit, while Sacristan is synony- 
mous with Christian. It was rumoured that 
the Pasha himself was a Hissavy, and it is cer- 
tain that they appeared to enjoy his protection. 

" The most extraordinary part of their tu- 
multuous ceremonies, which often degenerated 
into the strangest orgies, consisted in the per- 
sonification of different animals : when this sort 
of metempsychosis took place, it was always 
preceded by the wildest dances, every one en- 
deavoured to support his part as naturally as 
possible, and their fanaticism became irritated 
to perfect fury. The ox. and the cow are the 
only animals that must not be represented ; but 
the favourites are lions, tigers, snakes, and cats. 
Of the birds, the ostrich alone is admitted. 
The Hissavy s, I may mention, do not fear the 
poison of serpents, against whose bite they pos- 
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sess the same secret as the celebrated snake- 
charmers of the East. 

^^ During their sacred dances they are obliged 
to close their eyes, as it is supposed that Ben 
Hissa then appears among them, and they are 
not allowed to see him face to face. The sect 
has three degrees of rank : first, the Shech ; se- 
condly, the Shaush ; thirdly, the simple mem- 
ber. The grand Shech is unknovm, but the 
dignity is said to be hereditary in a certain 
family ; the other Shechs are chosen by a ma- 
jority of votes, and generally selected from 
among the Shaushes. 

"It is the business of the Shech to try the 
physical qualities of the members, and there- 
after to determine or confirm the several parts 
they are to enact ; for it is not Uon who likes, 
or donkey who must. 

" On his reception, the aspirant kneels before 
the Shech, who spits into his mouth, in the 
name of the founder, as a mark of complete in- 
termixture, and at the same time of supremacy. 

" The mark of recognition of the Hissaviah 
is : •• — 9 that is to say, two short and one long, 
which they communicate to one another by a 
pressure in the hollow hand with the fore and 
middle finger. 

" Roduin was lion in this society : I shall not 
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say how I came to the knowledge of the fact. 
His continually recurring part may have in- 
spired him with ambitious ideas, and I have no 
doubt that he yielded to foolish hopes. But 
before the matter had attained any degree of 
maturity, it was betrayed to the Pasha, who, as 
I was then his chief favourite, not only informed 
me exactly of all the information he had re- 
ceived, but also of his intention immediately to 
send for the Bash Mameluk, to cause the in- 
stant arrest of the conspirators, who were just 
assembled for one of their mad ceremonies, 
and, their guilt being proved, to have them 
executed on the spot, in the true spirit of our 
prompt judicial proceedings. Terrified at the 
imminent danger which threatened my friend, 
I undertook- to fetch the minister myself ; but 
immediately afterwards, — determined to save 
Roduin, cost what it might, — I hastened to the 
denounced room, where I found the slippers of 
the four imprudent men standing at the door. 
I left mine also standing there, forced my way 
in, and, seizing the dancing lion by the mane, 
I called to him immediately to hasten to his 
room, if his life was dear to him. Not a mo- 
ment, I told him, was to be lost ; the rest he 
might leave to my care. 
*^ My astonished friend had scarcely followed 
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these directions, when I communicated to the 
others what had happened, and promised to 
save them, if they pledged their words to me in 
every case to conceal the presence and compli- 
city of Roduin : this alone, I told them, would 
enable me to ward off the danger. I had 
scarcely had time to inform them of the turn 
which I intended to give to the whole affair^ 
and to impress upon them the course which it 
would be necessary for them to pursue, when 
the Bash Mameluk appeared, and seeing, like 
myself, the four pairs of slippers at the door, 
thought himself sure of catching the four heads 
of the conspiracy. He was not a little sur- 
prised to find me among them, and quietly 
engaged in conversation. I immediately led 
him aside, declared that I had been informed of 
everything by the Pasha, as he was well aware, 
and that I was now fully convinced, as I had at 
first suspected, that the Pasha had been misin- 
formed on the subject of this conspiracy. I 
therefore requested him, in the first instance, 
merely to arrest the accused, and to take no 
more serious step until I might have had time 
to speak to the Pasha, and obtain fresh orders 
from him. 

^^ Without losing a moment, I hastened to the 
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sovereign. I informed him that, anxious for 
bis precious Ufe, I had conceived the resolution 
to examine personally into the matter— I had 
even gone so far as to assume the part of a 
malcontent, to be able the more securely to 
lure the traitors into a trap. I had, however, 
obtained a perfect conviction that their pro- 
ceedings had no reference to a conspiracy against 
the Pasha, but simply to some foolish secrets 
of their society, and at the same time to a love 
affair between one of them and one of the ladies 
of the seraglio, (there was fortunately some 
truth in this,) an offence which I admitted was 
in itself deserving of the severest punishment. 
Still, in comparison with a design against the 
Padia, it was but^a minor transgression ; and I 
expressed a hope that, in consideration of that 
circumstance, he would extend his mercy to 
the offender. With respect to Roduin, how- 
ever, the information received must be entirely 
false ; for I had not found him in company 
with the rest, nor had I heard from the latter 
anything that could in the least degree compro- 
mise him. 

** The Pasha, well pleased, probably, to find 
the more serious danger unfounded, and always 
well disposed to the HissaDy^ granted a pardon ; 
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and my friend never forgot the service which I 
had rendered him at the hazard of my own 
life. Shortly afterwards I myself fell into dis- 
grace, and he rose to the highest point of fa- 
vour with his master ; a favour which, subse- 
quently, while I was in prison, proved the 
cause of his premature death. 

" The intercourse between the Bey and the 
young Mameluks is quite on as familiar a foot- 
ing as that between a father and hit children, 
and altogether different from the manners of 
Europe. If they happen to be in favour, they 
may allow themsel/ves great liberties. For in- 
stance, they may approach the sovereign with 
their prayers and solicitations in a manner that 
would be altogether impracticable in Europe. 
If a Mameluk wants money, he asks the Bey, 
without ceremony, to give him a crown estate, 
the revenues of which he then enjoys for life, 
or a thiskera (an order on the treasury) — de- 
mands which are seldom refused. His favour- 
ites are continually teasing him, like so many 
children, for one thing or another; — sometimes 
for a jewel that he wears on his finger, for a 
fine dress, or a handsome weapon ; at others, for 
a horse, or any other object that he happens to 
possess : and these solicitations, also, are rarely 
refused. It is true the sovereign is always the 
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heir of his Mameluks, so that his gifts are in 
reality little more than loans. 

"At the time when fate had resolved upon 
the ruin of Roduin, the Pasha had just received, 
from a Shech of the Desert, a remarkably fine, 
but, at the same time, almost untameable horse. 
Roduin eagerly demanded it as a gift. In 
vain the Bey urged him to let the animal be 
first properly broken in ; Roduin persisted, and 
became the victim of his own pertinacity. The 
animal flung out behind, and, throwing him 
forward, fractured his breast with the high 
pommel of his saddle, so that he died a few 
hours afterwards.^ 

The following account of Jussuf^s earlier 
days is strongly characteristic of the manners 
of the country. , 

He remembered the arrival in Tunis of a Si- 
cilian nobleman, who had been taken prisoner, 
with all his family, during a party of pleasure 
on the water, on the occasion of his daugh- 
ter's marriage. The whole party were splen- 
didly dressed ; the Duke himself, with diamond 
buttons, and orders set in jewels. In this con- 
dition, the old man, whom terror and ill-treat- 
ment had completely overwhelmed, was brought 
into the stable, where^the Pasha was j ust inspect- 
ing his stud. There, without ceremony, they 
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were stripped of their splendid garments, and 
forced to pidl on the slave-dress : the bride and 
the other women were taken to the harem. The 
ransom was long the subject of n^otiation, and 
the unfortunate party did not recover their 
liberty till they had purchased it by a bill of 
exchange for a million of francs. 

About ten years after the above event, Hol- 
land, or America, — ^Jussuf could not exactly re- 
collect which, — ^instead of the usual present c^ 
jewels and money, sent a ship with the most 
beautiful models of agricultural and other tools, 
imagining thereby to do the Bey a particular 
favour. The latter, however, flew into a ter- 
rible rage at what he considered an intentional 
affront. He ordered Jussuf, then eighteen 
years of age, immediately to pull down the flag 
from the consuFs house, threatened to drive 
him away, and ordered him to give notice to 
his government, that if they did not, without 
delay, instead of such absurd trash, send the 
usual present in solid gold, he should consider 
such conduct as a declaration of war. 

How disgraceful to Europe to have so long 
endured this tyranny from a handful of pirates i 

I owe you still, prince, the history of the 
taking of Bona by my young hero, in the com- 
pany and partly imder the direction of his 
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equally extraordinary friend d'Annandy: the 
rdation is too striking and historic to be passed 
over in silence. After that, we will take leave 
of Jussuf ; for pictures crowd upon pictures 
in this varied dance of life ; and, in this world, 
the old, however deserving of attention, must 
continually yield its place to that which is new. 
By way of a brief introduction, I must tell 
you, in a few words, that shortly after the 
taking of Algiers, General Berthez^ne had sent 
Commandant Ouder and Captain Bigot to 
Bona with one hundred and fifty Suaves, by 
way of a garrison. Nearly the whole of these 
perished in an insurrection, treacherously fo- 
mented by Ibrahim, the dethroned Bey of Con^ 
stantine, who was then living as a private in- 
dividual at Bona, imd who used for the exe- 
cuticm of his plan the very same funds which 
had been advanced to him as a means of main- 
tenance by the too-eonfiding Ouder. The city 
was soon afterwards besieged by a corps of 
Constantine troops under General Ben Ai'ssa ; 
and Ibrahim, who had withdrawn into the cita- 
del with one hundred and fifty Turks, threat- 
ened by a very superior force, was already 
beginning to su£Fer from a scarcity of provi- 
sions. In this emergency, he sent an emissary 
to Algiers, to bring about a reconciliation with 
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the French, and to solicit their as»stance 
against the Bey of Constantine. The Duke of 
Rovigo had, in the mean time, arrived as go- 
yemor ; and while they were consulting what 
they should do, Jussuf offered, by himself, 
to bring the negotiation with Ibrahim to a 
conclusion, if they would provide him with 
the necessary authority and instructions. He 
hoped thus to spare the government in a great 
measure the expense of a new expedition, and 
perhaps prevent a further effusion of blood. 

This bold proposal (for Ibrahim^s barbarous 
faithlessness was sufficiently known) was will- 
ingly accepted, and Jussuf embarked on board 
the Bearnaise, commanded by Captain Freard, 
to put his dangerous enterprise in execution. 
His mistrust was greatly awakened in Bona, 
when he received permission to land for himself 
alone^ and was treated at the Cassba by Ibra- 
him with the most repulsive haughtiness. By 
his firm, and still haughtier behaviour, he at 
length commanded a greater portion of respect ; 
— a fortunate circumstance, partly attribut- 
able to the accident of meeting in the garrison 
with eighteen or twenty Turks who had for- 
merly served under him, and whose attachment 
to his person made a considerable impression 
on Ibrahim. This, and the want of provisions. 
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which was now sensibly felt, and had begun 
to awaken niurmurs in the garrison, compel- 
led the Bey to moderate his tone. 

The result of the negotiation was a written 
document, in which Ibrahim agreed henceforth 
to consider himself only as commandant, under 
the authority of the French, in Bona; and 
he further engaged, if it should be required, to 
give up the Cassba to the French troops. On 
the other side, Jussuf, in the name of the 
governor, undertook to provide the citadel with 
the necessary provisions then wanting; and, 
according to the wish of the city, to obtain 
the appointment of a French consul at Bona, 
for the management of commercial relations. 
The Duke of Rovigo ratified this agreement 
in every respect, and immediately despatched 
a ship with provisions, escorted by the Bear- 
naise, which also carried Jussuf, Captain Ba- 
ron d'Armandy, and three subaltern officers, 
to the 'Bey's assistance in his further defence, 
as well as to protect the French interests dur- 
ing the struggle. 

It is here necessary to bestow a few words 
on Baron d'AVmandy, who for thirty-five years 
has led the life of one of Ariosto's adventurous 
heroes in all parts of the world. 

The Restoration found d*Armandy a captain 
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of artiUery. His youthful ardour, and bound- 
leM devotion to the idol befcnre whom Europe 
had so long burnt incense in terror and amaze- 
ment, caused him not only to reoeive his dis- 
missal, but also to be placed under the sur- 
veillance of the haute police. He quickly sue* 
ceeded in eluding its vigilance, and hastened 
to Egypt, 'with the intention of offering his 
services to the viceroy. His situation there 
not proving agreeable to him, he went to Suez, 
embarked on the Red Sea, and went to push 
his fortune in India; here the Fates were 
still adverse, for he had scarcely arrived when 
the power of his new master was annihilated 
by the disciplined warriors of England. 

He then returned to Muscat, the hell of Asia, 
where 40^ Reaumur (122^ Fahrenheit) in the 
shade is the ordinary temperature. Here the 
Sultan gave him the command of a frigate, 
with which, compelled by necessity to accommo^ 
date himself to this new employm^at, he cruis- 
ed a year in the Persian Gulf with tolerable 
success. A deadly sickness obliged him to re- 
nounce this undertaking ; and when, after long 
suffering, he was not more than Ealf recovered, 
he pursued his wanderings in Persia. 

In Kermannschah he was very favourably re- 
ceived by Mehemed Ali Mirza, the son of the 
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Schahy who had become nearly independent of 
his father ; and this was the period when fortune 
seemed most to smile upon him. The prince 
treated d^Armandy and others of hi^ country- 
men, French officers who had left their home 
on similar grounds, with the greatest distinc- 
tion, and with regal munificence. As colo- 
nel of a regiment organised by him in the 
European mode, d^Armandy received the 
yearly pay of twenty thousand francs, besides 
occasional rich presents. He passed two years 
in Persia, during which twice he was raised 
to the dignity of Khan, honoured with the in- 
signia in diamonds of the grand Persian or- 
der of the Sun, and rose continually in the 
favour of his commander. 

At this time the brief war of Persia against 
Turkey commenced. Thirty thousand Turks 
were totally defeated by half that number of 
Persians, assisted by European discipline, in 
the burning plains of Bagdad. D^Armandy 
advised the prince to take advantage of the 
first terror to make a conquest of the defence- 
less city of Bagdad without further delay. Me- 
hemet AH, however, much devoted to wine, 
as many Persians of rank are, had celebrated 
his victory, notwithstanding the inordinate 
heat, by orgies which occasioned his death on 
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the following morning, in the sight of the me- 
naced city. His son, who succeeded him in 
his authority, unwarlike and in every respect 
the very reverse of his father, immediately set 
on foot negotiations for peace, returned to Ker- 
mannschah, and shortly after dismissed all the 
foreign officers in his service. 

Again thrown adrift, d'Armandy formed the 
plan of going to Runjet Sing, and encoun- 
tering all the dangers to be expected in the 
eastern wilderness, among a half-barbarous and 
almost unknown people. Here he was unfor- 
tunate; he was plundered by the Sinds near 
Hyderabad, lost all his effects, including the 
diamonds of his order and a large part of his 
money, and narrowly escaped with his life* He 
preserved himself by crossing the English bor- 
der, where, his earlier views being unknown, he 
was kindly received, and obtained the means of 
returning to Europe. 

In 1823 he reached Marseilles, and applying to 
the French minister for a passport, was refused, 
on the ground that he had served in a foreign 
country without permission from the king. He 
could do nothing but proceed to Paris with his 
Persian title and Persian passport, which he 
had fortunately preserved, where his Oriental 
costume, heightened in effect by an imposing 
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figure and handsome countenance, made no 
little sensation. His abode in Paris was not of 
long duration. Ch&teaubriand, whose favour 
he had won, reinstated him in his rights as a 
Frenchman, and appointed him consular agent 
in Mocha. M. d'Armandy set out immediately, 
crossed the Alps, married a young and amiable 
Italian lady on the way, and embarked for his 
new destination. 

After living quietly in Mocha for some 
years, he became compromised with the Ara- 
bian authorities, by means of a Greek corsair 
on the Red Sea. Fearing to attack him 
openly, an attempt was made to poison him 
and his whole family, together with the English 
consul, who had made common cause with him. 
Speedy assistance and strong constitutions pre^ 
served the baron and his lady ; but their little 
daughter fell a sacrifice. D*Armandy took 
refuge on board an English frigate, and from 
thence took his measures so well and so energe- 
tically, that the French government compen- 
sated him with the much superior appointment 
of the consulship at Damietta. 

The revolution of 1830 operated not less 
unfavourably for d'Armandy than that of 1814. 
He was deprived of his office at Damietta with- 
out indemnification, until at length Marshal 
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Soult was induced to reinBtate him in his former 
rank of captain of artillery. After so many 
dangers and adventures endiured and encounr 
tered, M. d^Armandy found himself in his five^ 
and-thirtieth year exactly at the same point 
where he had been in his twentieth, on the 
morning after the battle of Montmirail. 

This was the man who, in conjunction with 
his friend Jussuf, acting as one heart and one 
soul, was to achieve, by the boldest means, the 
conquest of Bona for the French. I now re- 
turn to my narrative. 

When the two friends landed at Bona, they 
directly ascended the Cassba; and this time 
were received by Ibrahim as allies and libera- 
tors. M. d^Armandy installed himself as pro- 
visionary consular agent and French plenipo- 
tentiary in one of the most considerable houses 
in the dty, now tenanted by the general in 
command; and Jussuf pursued his way on 
board the Bearnaise to Tunis, whither the 
Duke of Rovigo, to whom his earlier adven- 
tures were unknown, had given him a commis- 
sion. It was no small daring on the part of 
one who, only two years before, had fled from 
Tunis under sentence of death, to show himself 
there again ; but he relied on his inviolability 
as a French ambassador. 
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The Bey, astonished and enraged, refused to 
see hun, but respected the character with which 
he was invested. Jussuf lingered above a week 
in Tunis, incurring every possible danger for 
the chance of seeing his beloved again, and 
narrowly avoiding an attempt to put him se- 
cretly to death, when he received intelli- 
gence from Bona, that the troops of the Bey 
of Constantine had surprised the city, and 
that his friend d^Armandy had with great 
difficulty escaped on board a small French 
felucca that had remained in the roadstead. 
D'^Armandy had accomplished this escape with 
great presence of mind, through the windows 
of his own house; whence, followed by the 
shots of the enemy, he had let himself down 
into a boat. 

He had been but a few hours on board 
the felucca, when an officer from Ben Ai'ssa 
made his appearance, bearing a pressing invita- 
tion to d*Armandy to visit the general, under a 
safe conduct, in order to enter upon negotia- 
tions with him, as there was nothing he more 
desired than to be on good terms witb the 
French. Although it was the advice of every 
one to put no trust in these promises, d^Ar- 
mandy held it his duty to accept the invita- 
tion. He was, iix fact, courteously received by 
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Ben Ai'ssa, and prevailed on the Constantine 
commander to forbear further hostilities against 
the citadel until he had obtained instructions 
from Algiers. 

Thus matters stood, when, twenty-two days 
after his departure, Jussuf returned with the 
Bearnaise to Bona, where the wished-for an- 
swer from Algiers was still expected. On the 
same morning, Ben Aissa signified that he could 
not respect the engagement longer than twenty- 
four hours; and that if within that time no 
answer was received, he should, either by fair 
means or force, make himself master of the 
Cassba, whose surrender had already been offer- 
ed by a large number of the garrison. 

On the receipt of this declaration, the two 
friends hastened to Ibrahim, to acquaint him 
with what had passed, and to require him, by 
virtue of his agreement, to give up the com- 
mand of the citadel. The Bey received them 
in the worst possible humour, flatly refused to 
surrender the fortress, overwhelmed them with 
the bitterest reproaches, and asserted that the 
French had intentionally left him without sup- 
port, and had only sent them here to deceive 
him. On hearing this, d'Armandy lost all pa- 
tience, and returning Ibrahim's invectives with 
some sharp truths, the Bey, in his rage, seized 
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on his pistols that lay beside him, and would 
have brought the interview to a bloody end if 
his hands had not been fettered in d^Armandy^s 
powerful grasp. He threatened to imprison 
them, and, as he knew his own ruin was in- 
evitable, to blow up the Cassba, with himself 
and all it contained. 

As d^Armandy and Jussuf at these words 
endeavoured immediately to leave the apart- 
ment, and were already at the door, Ibrahim 
rushed after them, holding a pistol in each 
hand, and, like a madman, seemed really to en- 
tertain the design of firing into the magazine. 
But the Turks, who now became excited, fell 
upon him and carried him back by force into 
the room, where they locked him up like a wild 
beast* The friends took advantage of the tu- 
mult to reach the gate, (and in continual risk 
of discovery from Ben Ai'ssa^s outposts, who 
would not have spared their lives for a mo- 
ment,) to return on board ship. 

Early in the morning, a Turk swam to the 
vessel, making signs from afar to be taken on 
board. He brought information that the gar- 
rison, redu(&ed to extremity from hunger and 
want of all kinds, had taken Ibrahim prisoner, 
but that he had escaped in the night: they 
now entreated for food and help, and were 
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ready to place themselves under d'Armandy^s 
command. Soon after, several other Turks 
came in the same manner with the same story ; 
and many others were to be seen on the shore. 

Knowing the faithless set with whom he 
had to deal, d^Armandy hesitated long to 
comply with their wishes. He ordered the 
Turks, as a proof that they would submit to 
his authority, to return altogether to the Cass- 
ba, and there quietly await his coming. He 
then entered a boat with Jussuf and two can- 
noneers. Captain Freard earnestly entreated 
d^Armandy to take thirty sailors with him; but 
d^Armandy, with the ha*oism that belongs to 
his character, and that is so legibly stamped 
on every feature, declared that before he en- 
dangered the lives of so many valiant French- 
men, he thought it his duty to convince him- 
self, with his friend, of the true state of a£Pairs. 
The boat rowed off; and the devoted pair were 
soon perceived to ascend the steep from the 
sea-side with rapid steps, and, followed only by 
the two cannoneers, climb the walls by means 
of ropes thrown down to them. 

A short inspection convinced d'Armandy 
that the fort wanted neither artillery nor suf- 
ficient ammunition, and was only deficient in 
provisions. He begged Jussuf to assume the 
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conimand, and returned to the ship to provide 
all that was necessary. There was a sufficient 
quantity of rice, biscuit, and salt meat on board, 
all of which the captain of the Beamaise will- 
ingly gave up, and at the same time assigned 
him the thirty sailors before spoken of, to 
strengthen the garrison. 

In two parties, of which only one was per- 
ceived and attacked, but without any result, 
by some of Ben Aissa's skirmishers, these 
brave men reached the Cassba, and ascended 
by rope-ladders which Jussuf caused to be 
thrown down, d'Armandy at their head, and 
part of the provisions destined for the gar- 
rison divided among them. 

The hoisting of the French flag announced 
the capture of the citadel to the astounded 
general of the Bey of Constantine. In the 
most vehement indignation he sent word to 
d'Armandy that he had deceived and over- 
reached him, but that he should speedily 
repent it, and began immediately to make pre- 
parations that induced them to expect a general 
attack. Among other demonstrations, they ob- 
served troops moving round to cut off the 
communication with the sea; and three Arabian 
chiefs appeared to be reconnnoitring from a hill* 
The marichal de logis Colon pointed an 
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old sixteen-pounder, somewhat out of order, 
in that direction, by d^Armandy's orders. 
The ball thundered downwards ; and notwith- 
standing the distance was so considerable, for- 
tune so far favoured the aim, that two out of 
the three chiefs were seen to fall. 

It is well known how little is necessary to 
awaken the enthusiasm of the Mussulmans, and 
how little will extinguish it. This proof of 
skill on the part of the French cannoneer 
seemed to them almost a miracle. The enemy 
quickly disappeared on that side, and a few 
more shot drove them all in confusion back 
into the town. The communication with the 
sea was again open, and the rest of the pro- 
visions, sufficient for a supply of some weeks, 
could be brought into the town without moles- 
tation. 

Jussuf then addressed the Turks in the 
following brief and pithy discourse: — " Mus- 
sulmans, in the great danger in which you 
stood^ you called the French to your assistance. 
They have saved you ; you were hungry, and 
they have fed you : henceforth this fortress is 
French. If any one among you be discontent- 
ed with this, I will have his head cut off.'' 

M. d'Armandy then sent the following re- 
port to Algiers : — " General, Captain Jussuf and 
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I, at the head of thirty sailors from the 
Beanarise, have entered the Cassba ; we have 
one hundred-and-fifty Turks as auxiliaries, of 
whom the greater number are not to be trust- 
ed, and the enemy under Ben Aissa are five 
thousand strong. Nevertheless we will con- 
tinue to hold the citadel for France, or find 
our death under its walls."*' 

On the following day, instead of the ex- 
pected combat, a more mournful scene awaited 
^ them. Ben Aissa had renounced his intention 
of ofiering battle to the French, but, to gra- 
tify his vengeance, had dragged the whole 
population of Bona, old men, women and child, 
ren into slavery. The garrison saw them 
driven forward with blows from the Arabians, 
like cattle among the droves of sheep and 
oxen. 

This barbarity lasted three days without 
power to hinder it on the part of the French. 
Towards evening, high columns of smoke 
were seen to ascend from every comer of the 
city : many houses came down with a crash; 
and the Turks of the garrison alone beheld 
with Mussulman indifference, their property 
consumed by the flames, and their wives 
driven into slavery. From this moment, how^ 
ever, the humour of these people became more 
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and more dangerous. So long as they were 
held in check by an enemy five thousand strong, 
necessity tamed them ; but since the departure 
of Ben Aissa, they felt the balance of power 
in their favour, against the thirty Frenchmen 
who prescribed laws to them. D'Armandy 
and Jusfiuf took every precaution their critical 
situation demanded. They never sat down to 
table without being armed from head to fo6t ; 
the night service was always commanded by 
one or other in person, and the watch so di- 
vided that no Turk could communicate over 
the waUs with the Arabs who swarmed around, 
without being instantly observed. Neverthe- 
less the demeanour of the Turks became daily 
more suspicious; and it could not be for« 
gotten that they were the same who, with the 
savage Ibrahim at their head, had treacfae- 
rouslj^ murdered Ouder and his followers. 

At length on the dOth of March, a Turk 
was detected in correspondence with an Ara«> 
bian. Tiiree witnesses gave evidence that they 
had heard him say thiU the citadel had been 
given up by the Jews, but that it still con* 
tained bold Mussulmans, who would know how^ 
to revenge themselves. " Here then,^ cried^ 
Jussuf, rushing on the traitor, " take this- 
from the Jews,'' and stretched the Turk, with 
his head split asunder, dead at his feet. 
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Two others were strongly suspected as lead- 
ers in the mutiny. Jussuf, well aware how his 
countrymen must be treated, dragged them with 
his own hands from the crowd, and ordered 
their instant execution before the eyes of their 
trembling fellows, who after this terrible ex- 
ample were quickly brought to obedience, and 
afterwards to enthusiasm for their young and 
fearless leader. 

While these events took place in the Cassba^ 
the whole plain became filled with the Arabian 
tribes from the mountains, for the purpose of 
plundering the remainder of the city. D'Ar-r 
mandy resolved to make use of this favourable 
opportunity to give these hordes an impresiuve 
lesson. The tribe of Sed.Hadsha were scat* 
tered through the streets of Bona, when he 
ordered fifty Turks to make themselves mas* 
ters of the gate of Constantine ; while that of 
the Marine was blockaded by the great boat of 
the Beamaise. He now rained down grape-shot 
from the Cassba upon the affrighted Arabians, 
who thronged in wild confusion towards the 
Marine, where a fresh salvo awaited them : 
equally fruitless was thdr attempt to escape 
through the other gate, where they fell under 
the sabres of the Turks. This day effectually 
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cured tbem of any wish to remain in the 
French neighbourhood, and thenceforth they 
generally kept themselves quiet in their moun- 
tains. 

This occurrence pleased the Turks so well« 
that it was considered more trust might be 
placed in them for the future; and Jussuf 
offered, in order to prevent any future attacks 
from the Arabs, to garrison the town with the 
help of the Turks alone. In vain were the 
friendly representations of d'^Armandy of the 
risk he ran, in putting his life into the hands 
of troops composed of such different elements, 
and but a few days unce in absolute revolt ; 
Jussuf replied that he knew how to deal with 
the Turks, and his resolution was unalterable. 
IVArmandy therefore remained as the whole 
garrison in the Cassba, and Jussuf mounted his 
horse to descend into the city with the Turkish 
rabble. When they had reached the gate, he 
commanded a halt, and signified to his soldiers, 
that any one who dared to meddle with any of 
the abandoned houses, might expect instant 
death. He then caused the tri-coloured flag to 
be planted on the city wall, and Ordered a ge- 
neral salute to its honour. With his eagle 
glance he immediately observed that one of the 
Turks bad not discharged his weapon. ^^ Why 
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did you not obey my commands ?'V asked Jus- 
suf sternly. ** My gun would not go off,'' re- 
plied the Turk sullenly. " Indeed,*' said Jus- 
suf, ^^ let me see what is the matter ;" and cool- 
ly pointing the weapon to the breast of the re- 
fractory Turk, he sent his own ball through 
his heart. More than once he was compelled 
to similar executions, in which, conformably to 
his singular character, he always mingled some- 
thing of dramatic interest. 
' An individual had ransacked a house ; and 
when caught in the fact, maintained that be 
had only entered to drink from the cistern. 
^^ Good," said Jussuf, ^^ let him drink till he is 
satisfied," and ordered him to be thrown head- 
long in.. A third had abandoned his post: Jus- 
suf ordered him to be fetched back, and hung 
him up on the spot, ^^ that he might give a 
better example in future.** This discipline, which 
appears so barbarous to us, had, however, the 
desired effect of inspiring his troop with deadly 
fear and blind obedience, without which he 
knew he could never hope to be master. It 
must also be confessed that, although inexora- 
bly severe, he was never unjust, and required 
nothing from his followers that he was not ready 
to do himself. Day and night he was to be 
seen upon the walls ; in the true sense of the 
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word he was everywhere aod nowhere ; eteii 
to the night he only allowed hunself a short 
and irregular repose in any place as it might 
happen. 

On one occasion, when, worn out with fatigue^ 
sleep overpowered him near a watch, he felt^on 
awakening, a man's arm thrown round him. 
Springing up and grasping his dagg^, he 
beheld one of the most valiant of his Turks, 
who said to him, *^ Wait one moment be£ore 
thou tumest thy weapon on ;me : I saw thee 
sleeping ungnarded, and took thee in my arms^ 
for thy youth has lighted the path of our age 
so gloriously, that thy life is nK>re precious 
than that glittering star sparkling above us 
in the sky: sleep then in peace upon my 
breast ; where Ali watches over thee no sha- 
dow of danger shall come nigh.'^ Jussuf, who 
perhaps would have buried his steel in cold 
blood in the In^east of a traitor, was deeply 
moved by the simple address of this true fol- 
lower, and, kissing the old man^s shoulder, slept 
with perfect confidence in his arms. 

Shortly after, he was warned of the presence 
of a spy from the "Bey of ConstantSne, who, in 
the disguise of a Bedouin of the environs, had 
slipped into the city. Jussuf thought that 
merely to shoot this man was too ordinary 
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a procffeding, and would hav€ but little effect 
KnowiDg the good condition of bis defensive 
means, be resolved to adopt another mode on 
this opportunity. He ordered the pseudo- 
Bedouin to be brought into his presence, ^d 
invited him to follow him. Jussuf conducted 
him over the whole town, showed him all his 
preparations for defence^ the weU-provided ma- 
gazine, and the few but select troops, who 
might be reckoned a match for at least treble 
their nuibber — ** Have you well observed 
all that you have seen ?^^ he. asked of the trem- 
bling messenger, who now gave himself up for 
lost. The man stammered assent. ^^ Good ; go 
then as quickly as you can, and tell what you 
have seen to the Bey of Constantine ; I shall 
be rejoiced if you are able to prevail on him 
speedily to pay me a visit himself.^' No spy 
ever again showed himself in Bona : and if Jus- 
surs conduct was but a repetition of the Spar- 
tan'^s, it may be safely asserted he did not make 
that his model, mais les beaux espriis se ren- 
contrent. 

About the middle of April one hundred grena- 
diers from Algiers arrived in the Cassba : they 
were followed the next day by three hundred 
men of the remaining infantry, with an officer, 
to whom Jussuf surrendered the command of 
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the town. For a time, little remained for our 
young warrior to do, till a particular incident 
afforded him a gleaning of former occurrences. 

A number of cattle for the future provi- 
flidft of the troops had been pastured in the 
plain before the town, which extended as far as 
the mountains. One evening, just as M. d'^Ar- 
mandy had left the Cassba to descend into the 
town, his animated and resolute wife, who was 
walking on the terrace, saw a troop of B^ 
douins fall upon the plain, and drive off all 
the cattle within their reach. She herself called 
to the cannoneers to point their guns upon these 
vagabonds, but they were already too far distant 
to receive much injury; and before the intel- 
ligence spread into the town, the robbers had 
disappeared among the mountains. 

The same night Jussuf and his Turks set 
out in pursuit, passed a number of friendly 
tribes, as far as eight leagues from the town ; 
and at length surprising the robbers, who now 
thought themselves in safety, he put them to 
flight, after taking from them treble the number 
of cattle they had stolen. The beasts were sent 
on before with a detachment, whilst he followed 
more slowly, to spare his wearied men. Iq the 
mean time, other hostile tribes had lain in am- 
bush for him in a defile through which he was 
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obliged to pass, and now fell upon him in far 
superior numbers. Part of the skirmish was 
perceived from the Cassba, whence d^Armandy, 
anxious for his friend, had already despatched 
a company of infantry to his assistance ; Jbut 
these auxiliaries remained only distant specta* 
tors of Jussuf, who, with his sabre in his 
mouth, and a pistol in each hand, threw him- 
self before the Turkish horsemen, and over* 
threw all who ventured to oppose him. This 
was the last act of a series of brilliant exploits, 
which the French government hastened to ac- 
Icnowledge by investing d'Armandy and Jussuf 
with the cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
advancing them in the army* 

D^Armandy now commands the artillery in 
Bona, where one of the public places is named 
after him. Jussuf is at the head of the 
Spahis, among whom the hundred and fifty 
Turks of the Cassba are numbered.* Both 
enjoy with the army the high reputation to 
which their singular services so well entitle 
them. 

• We have just learned that the brilliant fortune which 
Semilasso prophesied for the mysterious Jussuf, and has 
depicted so much con amore, is likely to be realised. He has 
been named Bey of Constantine under the French autho- 
rity ; and has already set out, at the head of a small army, 
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It is DOW time, my Prince, to bring this letter, 
which has become almost a buUetio, to an end. 
It may be less interesting to you than to me, 
although the handsome Jussof on his renowned 
white horse, in natura, would be an attractive 
object for you, as well as for all romance-losing 
ladies. Let fancy draw his portrait according 
to your pleasure, and thank me if you find that 
I have not made the colours too faint. 

Your*s most respectfully, 
H. S. 

to achiere the conquest of that place — an expedition^ the 
result of which, under existing circumstances, may be 
looked on as certain, and which will put this adventurer, so 
wonderfully gifted by nature, in possession of one of the 
most beautiful and romantic countries on the earth, whose 
circumference equals that of four little German kingdoms. 
The remains of antique sculpture contained in its bosom, 
are considered as the richest, most extensive, and best pre- 
served in Africa, those of Egypt only excepted. As yet, 
no European has described them ; perhaps no one has seen 
them. Here is a rich harvest for future travellers. 
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LETTER XIV. 

CHRONICLE. 

Expedition into the Interior. — Description of Semilasso 
and his party. — ^Their reception among the Bedouins. 

•This is the 27th of February, in the year of 
eur Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-five. A gold-enamelled azure sky is 
spread out over the Atlas, that mysterious bar- 
rier still inaccessible to the Franks. Along 
the rugged mountain road, over the foremost 
heights, winds a train of about twenty well- 
armed Arabs, the only living beings visible, 
either among the mountains or in the wide* 
extended plain of the Metidschia, At their head 
rides All Ben Khasnadjiy formerly a celebrated 
robber, but now, by appmntment of the gover- 
nor of Algiers, Caid of the tribes of Beni 
MussOy and in command of nearly four thousand 
fighting men. He is arrayed in his rich Arab 
dress. 

First, there is the striped white silk heiky 
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a kind of sbawl-shirt made of one piece, which 
reaches down to the feet, is tied up in front, 
and serves at the same time as a cap to cover 
the head, where it is tied up into the form c^ 
a turban with a camel's hair cord. The part 
which surrounds the neck, is drawn over the 
mouth in the cool of the evening. Round the 
body this long robe is confined by a red velvet 
girdle embroidered with gold, from which pro- 
trude two pistols inlaid with silver. A car- 
tridge-box, richly embroidered with gold, hangs 
by the side of his powder-horn and shot-belt ; 
and this display of arms, together with his 
black beard, announces that a formidable war- 
rior is inclosed within the feminine garment 
which I have just described. An open jacket 
of scarlet cloth, decorated with blue silk and 
gold tassels, is visible only from the hanging 
sleeves, with round silver buttons; for the 
bernus, of fine white wool with a border of 
fringe, and a round opening in the middle for 
the head, covers the rest of his costume. From 
the breast downward this mantle is open in 
front, so that in battle it may be thrown back 
over the shoulders, and leave the arms free. 

Over this white bernus hangs a similar one of 
thick black stuff, nearly impenetrable to rain, 
with a gold clasp and red silk fringe : wide 
blue trowsers, reaching only to the knee, long 
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red stocking-boots of morocco leather, with 
short over-boots of the same colour, quite 
similar to those of the ancient knights, with 
spurs of the size of small spears, complete the 
warlike dress of the Caid. 

His fiery charger is adorned with a saddle 
embroidered over and over with gold, and hav- 
ing a back something like that of an arm-chair, 
and a pommel equally high. His confidential 
servant, who rides immediately behind him, car- 
ries his sabre in a silver scabbard, and his gun, 
inlaid with silver and coral, half as long again 
as ours, and with a lock at least twice as large. 
Each of the Arabs of his suite is likewise 
armed with gun, pistols, and dagger, to which 
the chiefs add a sabre, not fastened like ours to 
the body, but fixed on the left side under the 
saddle. Their horses, inferior in appearance, 
are not deficient in mettle and swiftness, when 
occasion calls; but a bad rider is not to be 
found among the Arabs. 

Amid the train are to be seen forms strange 
to this part of the world. First the traveller, 
driven by restless curiosity, whom the aforesaid 
children of the desert serve as an escort, and 
who, if he were not so well known to us, might 
easily be mistaken for a native chief ; for, even 
to the feminine garment, which he has pre* 
ferred to the loose Mameluk dress, he is clad 
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like the Caid ; only his snow-white bernus from 
Tunis, with its blue fringe, is of yet finer 
quality, the embroidery of his saddle more 
costly, as well as the caparisons of his horse, 
which glittering in the sun with silver and gold, 
prances unweariedly, covering its bit with foam. 
After Semilasso, rides, in a French uniform, 
Abajfby, an aide-de-camp of the governor, of 
Syrian descent, and who, speaking the AraUc 
language with fluency, has been assigned to 
our friend as an interpreter. Next comes the 
Belgian major, a young warrior sans peur et 
sans reproche, who has also joined the German 
adventurer, about whom we have so often and 
so willingly entertained the public. Behind 
the major follows M. Bellart, a banker of 
Algiers, in the complete costume of a Bedouin 
of Maskara, the customary straw-hat with va- 
riegated tassels on his head, and mounted on a 
valuable Tittery horse. By his side is seen 
the active, always cheerful, scholar J .... , 
from H . . . . , who for this tour is to act as 
Semilasso^s secretary, and in case of need as his 
protector. The second moiety of the Arabs, 
with a young negro and a Moor on sumpter- 
mules, complete the procession, which is just 
pressing through a narrow ravine, and disap- 
pears slowly from our view in a dense thicket. 
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Here let us leave him awhile, to relate the 
motives of his expedition. 

Semilasso had in vain been waiting in Algiers 
for a military expedition, which he might have 
joined, in order to se« something of the interior 
of the Atlas. He now resolved to make the 
attempt on his own account. He was told thait 
this would be impracticable without 2000 men, 
and that whoever ventured thither might make 
up his mind to have his throat cut ; but our 
Iriend, it is well known, is so great a sceptic in 
the article of impossibilities, that in this also 
he paid little regard to such assertions, though 
they were very generally made^ He accord- 
ingly requested the governor, whom he had at 
all times found so kind and obliging, in the 
first instance simply to require the Caids of 
Mussa and K/irashnOj to escort a stranger of 
distinction, who stood under the protection of 
the French government, through the plain of 
Metidschia, and to provide for his safety to 
best of their ability. 

The execution of this order was entrusted to 
Colonel Marey, an officer of high merit, who 
had been appointed Aga of the Plains, and 
who has acquired the language and manners of 
the Arabs, whom he commands, to an astonish- 
ing degree of perfection. The Ca'id of Beni- 
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Mussa, with bit esocHt of Arabs, appeared one 
Friday morning (cbanoe seems bent on curing 
Semilasso of every remnant of superstition) to 
summon him to the proposed excursion. Our 
friend began by offering a European dejeuner 
to the one-eyed Caid, his brother, and his 
first lieutenant. The Osmanlis drank cham- 
pagne, and feasted on the head of a wild boar, 
with a devoutness truly Christian ; and when, 
after the repast, the whole party mounted their 
horses, they were so animated, that they had 
scarcely got the gate behind them, and arrived 
on the seashore, when, in Arab fashion, they 
emulated one another in making their horses 
prance about as in a feigned combat. 

Colonel Marey had had the kindness to lend 
Semilasso his own charger, with all the Oriental 
decorations belonging to an Aga; and our friend 
was therefore as well mounted as any one of the 
party. They did not, however, too long abuse 
the willingness of the spirited animals ; and on 
the abominable pavement of the old Roman 
road, the cavalcade soon formed itself in a more 
orderly manner, and proceeded at a sedater 
pace. They passed between hedges of Indian 
fig-trees, so high that they completely over- 
shadowed the riders, — a material benefit at a 
time when the heat was already beginning to 
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be extremely powerful. After a few hourd 
they arrived at the last French block-houses, 
on the Aratsh, which they passed at a rather 
deep ford. There they halted a few minutes, 
to let their horses drink, and to wait for one of 
the party who had remained some distance be* 
hind. During this time several Arabs, mostly 
on heavily laden asses, rode through the river, 
which, with all these groups, would have af- 
forded a singular tableau de genre: particularly 
when the animal of one of the last of the Be- 
douins sunk down under his burthen in the 
deepest part of the stream, and with true ange- 
lic or asinine patience, only stretched his head 
occasionally out of the water, like a carp, to 
gasp for air, then quietly sunk down again, 
and was drowned without uttering a cry. After 
a while the Arabs succeeded, by dint of exer- 
tion, in getting the goods out of the water; 
the lifeless body of the ass floated away with 
the stream. 

From Aratsh the plain began to rise gently, 
but gradually, towards the mountains. The 
soil was dry throughout, sometimes mixed with 
sand, but consisting, for the most part, of a 
fertile clay or a black mould, everywhere co- 
vered with green grass or dwarf shrubs. To- 
wards evening, the caravan arrived in safety at 
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Beni-Muasa, two leagues distant from the Atlas,, 
whare the Cajfd possesses his hautch : a kind of 
court surrounded by wretched stone-buihUngs^ 
which were, perhaps, used, during the period 
of his former profession, as a place of security 
for the produce of his depredations. A badly 
kept orange-garden, with an impenetrable hedge 
of aloes, was annexed to one side of the build- 
ing ; and not far from it, on the other side, a 
grove of olive-trees, carobs, and high shrubs, 
was spread out, with a village in the centre, 
the existence of which was betrayed only by 
the rising smoke. This for^round, with the 
dark blue mountains behind, formed a wild but 
attractive landscape. 

On the arrival of the travellers, twenty or 
thirty Arabs were sitting on the damp grass 
before the house, and by thdr side lay half a 
dozen wild hogs, that they had just slain, but of 
which they use only the skins ; their religion 
prohibiting the use of the flesh, which is thrown 
into a neighbouring thicket, and left thereto 
rot. They took little notice of the strangers, 
but respectfully kissed their Caid^s hand ; for 
the aristocratic principle prevails here in its 
full force, though, according to the customs of 
the country, it manifests itself in a very differ- 
ent manner to what it does with us. These 
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custoins are quite the same as those which the 
Bible pictures to us. The muat powerful chief, 
in general, is in no way distinguished from the 
rest of bis household, and at home walks about 
barefooted like his dependents; nor does he 
feel it at all inconsistent with his dignity, to 
fetch with his own hand the lamb destined for 
the entertainment of his guests, to kill it him- 
self, and then deliver it to his women to be 
dressed. 

The first business of the Arabs, — as it is the 
first duty of every sensible traveller in a simi- 
lar situation, — is to take care of their horses 
immediately on their arrival. They are all 
ffistened to a cord, running along the ground, 
to which they are attached by foot-slings,^ 
so that they must stand, or at least, if they 
lie down, they can sleep only in a very in- 
convenient posture. 

As soon as this had been done^ and barley 
and chopped straw had been thrown before the 
animals, Semilasso and his companions pre- 
pared to take advantage of the evening for 
a walk into the neighbouring country. After 
wandering a while through the scented and 
flowery grove, a tremendous barking of dogs 
announced the vicinity of the village. About 
fifty of these wolfish-looking curs rushed forth 
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to dispute a further advance, but without pro- 
ceeding to any more serious attack. From the 
black tents of closdy woven camePs hair, nmg- 
ed round a large open space, a few naked chil- 
dren fled on the approach of the strangers, and 
about a dozen bearded Bedouins came running 
up to warn off the unexpected intruders. One 
of them, who appeared to be their chief, called 
out angrily to the new-comers to pack off in- 
stantly. " Don't you see,** said he, ** that you 
frighten the children? What do you want 
here P^ Semilasso's interpreter had much diffi- 
culty in appeasing him, till a few pieces of 
coin, thrown to some of the children who 
ventured forward, smoothed a little the coun- 
tenance of old Blackbeard. 

The misery and filth in these tents did not 
surpass, — for that is impossible, — but fully 
equalled, those of the Irish peasantry ; only 
these people had the advantage of better and 
healthier food. In the course of their walk the 
party shot some fat larks, missed a few snipes, 
and closed their excursion with a nearer in- 
spection of the above-mentioned garden, in 
which a long and regularly-planted avenue of 
lofty orange-trees, in full bearing, in the heart 
of this desert, inspired our Parkomane with 
profound regret, that his native climate should 
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not second the efforts of poor mortals with equal 
kindness. Next the garden a small camel-stud 
extended along the base of the mountain, with 
fertile and well- watered meadows. The young 
animals sprang merrily about, and looked al- 
most like giraffes ; the old ones were fettered 
in front, so that they hopped about very awk- 
wardly and slowly. The camels here have 
all of them only one hump, without, on that 
account, being dromedaries; on the contrary, 
they are a small stunted race, like all the ani- 
mals of the country, with the exception of 
horses. 

At nightfall the pedestrians returned to the 
house^ whence a wild cry was heard, which for 
a moment caused som^ uneasiness. A large 
party of Bedouins sat grouped about the Cai'd, 
who was probably deciding some differences 
that had arisen during his absence. He who 
vociferated loudest was the bearded fellow 
who had so ill-humouredly denied admittance 
into his village, now probably bringing his 
complaint before the Cai'd against the Chris- 
tians, but who, no doubt, had met with a re- 
proof, for at the sight of the strangers all 
noise ceased, though the countenances of the 
assembly by no means manifested a feeling of 
kindness. Semilasso, observing this, sat down 
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on the ground by the side of an old shedi 
with a snow-white beard, and commenced a 
friendly conversation with him through the 
medium of the interpreter. After exchangmg 
a few words, the old fellow took hold of our 
fiiend^s fine bernus, and without ceremony 
asked it of him as a present. This being re- 
fused, he pointed to a red silk handkerchief, 
which, according to the custom of the Arabs, 
was attached to Semilasso's dagger ; and after- 
wards to several other things, till the latter 
ransomed himself from the importunities of the 
old sinner by the present of a Spanish piastre, 
and then walked towards the house, where the 
first Bedouin repast awaited him. 

In a long room, to which an open dovecot 
served as roof, a number of straw-mats had heea 
spread out, and over these carpets, on which the 
party crouched down in a ring. Hereupon, 
some barefooted servants, who, with the ample 
driq)ery of th^ white bemus, looked like so 
many pictures of Roman slaves,, brought in enor* 
mou6 wooden dishes, of graerful and antique 
form, piled up with cu$cusm anipilau^ and jars 
of water of an equally handsome shape. They 
washed themselves, and the repast began in the 
following manrier: — In the middle of the cuar 
cussu a deep hole was formed, some preparation 
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of sour milk was poured into it, and each made 
a little canal over to his comer, something like 
the irrigation of meadows. By way of distinc- 
tion, the strangers were provided with neatly* 
carved wooden-*spoons, the others making use 
only of their hands. In the same manner the 
Gai'd quickly and skilfully divided a dish of 
roasted fowls ; and the lamb of the pilau, than 
which our friend assures he never tasted any 
more savoury, was likewise distributed by the 
warlike fist of the host. Hard eggs with salt 
and pepper formed the last course. 

After the masters had finished, the remains 
of this abundant meal, with which- fresh milk 
was drunk, served to satisfy the servants. 
Thereupon the wash-hand basin re-appeared, 
the saoie for the whole party : which is almost 
as disgusdng as our fashion of rinsing the 
tnouth at table. 

While the coffee was preparing, which the 
Bedouins of distinction are beginning to drink 
with sugar,in imitatbn of the French, Semilasso 
offered the Caid and his lieutenant dessert and 
champagne from his own 8tock-*gifts that were 
by no means rejected ; though, for the sake of 
decorum, it was necessary to assure them before 
the others, that this was not wine, but merely 
an innocent beverage prepared from apples. 
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Herein Similasso had no doubt that he was 
saying nothing but the simple truth. 

After coffee and two or three pipes, 
which, as a mark of civility, were mutually 
passed from hand to hand, one after another 
they wrapped themselves up in their double 
mantles, drew the hood over their ears, and 
wooed the drowsy god upon the same mat or 
carpet on which they had lately been seated to 
their meal. The success of their endeavours 
was by no means complete ; for as each was at- 
tacked by several hundreds of barbarous blood- 
thirsty fleas, to whom the more delicate skin of 
the strangers appeared, no doubt, peculiarly in- 
viting, it was useless to think of sleep. Besides, 
the dogs barked incessantly, and several times 
it was necessary to run into the stable, because 
some stallion had broken loose, and was kick- 
ing or biting the others ; in the room itself, the 
doves, kept awake by the lamp, never ceased 
their cooing, besides frequently reminding the 
party of their presence in a much less agreeable 
manner. 

With joy, therefore, our travellers saluted 
the first beam of the morning, which entered, 
quite at its ease, by the open door; they wash- 
ed their hands and face in cold water, laid 
themselves round the steaming coffee-can, the 
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contents of which, though of the consistency of 
chocolate, are always excellent in this country, 
and comfortably lighted the first pipe. The 
fleas, it seems, sleep by day-— at least in the 
plain of Metidschia ; for Semilasso, to whom we 
are indebted for this statement, does not appear 
ever before to have had an opportunity of 
studying their habits. 

The Cai'd, aware that the chief object of the 
travellers was to see a part of the Atlas, and 
such districts as since the taking of Algiers 
had not been visited by any European, had, on 
the preceding day, sent several messengers on 
horseback to the neighbouring tribes of the 
Kabyles, to prevent them from any hostile un- 
dertaking in case of his appearing with the 
strangers on their grounds. At all events, an 
escort of fifteen or sixteen horsemen, with their 
brave Cai'd at their head, accompanied the 
five well-armed and no less resolute strangers, 
who accidentally belonged to four diflerent 
nations. 

The weather was most agreeable. The nearer 
they approached the foot of the Atlas, the more 
luxuriant became the vegetation; and the green 
sides of the mountains, full of villages over- 
shadowed by trees, of meadows, fields, and 
pretty clumps of bushes, varied but little from 
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the appearance of European cultivation. Ne- 
vertheless, here dwelt the dreaded Kabyles and 
Hayutes, of whom, the Cai'd asserted, the ma- 
jestic mountain of Bona raKssa^ which rose to 
the right of the travellers, could alone furnish 
9000 fighting men. At the mountain stream, 
Weld Jemrna^ a handsome well-dressed man, 
on an excellent horse and attended by two ser- 
vants, rode up to the caravan and held a pri- 
vate conference with the Caid: it was after- 
wards understood that this was a Thaleb (a 
learned man), whose influence had induced the 
neighbouring tribes of the mountain to take 
no notice of the Christians. He joined the 
cavalcade, and did not leave it till he did so 
with the suite of the Cai'd. 

After riding on some leagues farther, the 
aspect of the mountains in front varying at 
every turn, and their way leading through 
thickets in which a surprise would have been 
extremely dangerous, they arrived at a spot 
where the stream, which they had already 
crossed lower down, rises in a deep and roman- 
tic glen. Its bed, now nearly dry, was cover- 
ed, to the extent of more than a thousand 
paces, with fragments of stone and rock. On 
its banks were several burning charcoal-kilns, 
ifldch seemed to be treated here much in the 
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same way as in the forests of OermaDy. Of 
the natives not one was to be seen* 

Not far from this place, the procession ar- 
rived at a very beautiful spot, called Suk d 
Arbcj whither no European had penetrated 
since the conquest of Algiers, no military ex- 
pedition having been sent in this direction. On 
that account this market is the more visits 
ed by the Arabs, as might be judged from 
the multitude of elegant and well-kept booths 
which are always left standing here, though 
the owners use them only on a Wednesday. 
Close to the foot of high mountains, looking 
into a deep ^len, watered by a crystal brooks 
protected towards the plain by close hedges of 
aloes and bushes of flowering shrubs, and 
shaded by an olive-grove, with not one tree, 
apparently, less than two or three hundred 
years old, this piece of ground certainly forms 
one of the most original and striking market- 
places to be seen anywhere. 

Under* some palm-trees, at the end of the 
grove in question, stands the tomb of a Ma». 
rabut, shedding sanctity on the surround-r 
ing lands. By the side of this passes, over 
Hamsa, the great road to the desert of Sahara, 
winding along the bed of the stream, and losing 
itself so seducingly in a black rocky ravine, that 
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Semilasso used all hjs eloquence to induce the 
Cai'd and the Thaleb to proceed by this road 
for at least an hour. But after advancing cmly 
for a few minutes, they both became uneasy, 
and declared, they could not advance farther 
unless at the head of 2000 men, and would not 
take it on themselves to expose the party to 
such danger. ** Besides,^ added Kasna^i^ 
^^ they had not time enough, as he must deliver 
up his charge before night to the Khraskna, 
according to the directions of the Aga: but 
a few leagues farther, after breakfast, he would 
lead the strangers as far as possible into the 
Atlas; but more they must not require of him/' 

It would have been imprudent to have 
openly resisted his will, and our friend yielded 
the rather as the person and whole behaviour 
of this one-eyed bandit were far from inspir- 
ing him with confidence. He looked forward, 
and not without reason, as we shall see, to some 
future and more favourable opportunity. 

They continued to coast along 4he edge of 
the mountain, while the Arabs with equal 
skill and boldness dashed at full speed over the 
difficult ground, displaying a degree of horse- 
manship which was not always imitated with 
equal success by the Europeans. They spon 
afterwards arrived, through a delightful coun- 
try, at a splendid orange-garden, which from 
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its exterior appearance seemed to be most care- 
fully kept, surrounded by old and picturesque 
olive-trees, and a thicket of Indian figs and red 
flowering shrubs. From the centre three lofty 
palm-trees arose, like the feathery crest of a 
canopy. The most tasteful park could not 
ofler any single point of more beautiful eflect. 
The interior might perhaps have afforded less 
pleasure, but that remained unknown, for the 
Cai'd would on no account allow a closer in- 
spection, merely sending some of his people to 
fetch a few oranges, which in size, juiciness, 
and perfume, far exceeded any that are ever 
seen in Europe. 

After the whole party had refreshed and 
cooled themselves with this wonderful fruit, 
for the heat had become oppressive, they con- 
tinued their ride with renewed vigour, through 
a country so highly cultivated, that, among 
other things, they came to a field of beans 
standing already three feet high. Immedi- 
ately beyond this piece of land lay Kadrahj 
a farm belonging to the Cai'd, where he had a 
farewell repast prepared for his guests. This 
was quite in the rural style of Europe. Car- 
pets were spread on the green turf under 
almond-trees in blossom, and a mat had been 
hung up as a protection against the rays of 
the sun : there were dishes of milk and cmcussu 
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(a preparatioii nearly allied to our groats), and 
a kind of dry fritters. Aroond them lay an 
orchard, iome parts of which were planted with 
▼egetdUes. The adventurers might have fancied 
themselves at a farmer^s at home, if the gigan- 
tic aloe-hedges, and the wild Bedouins them- 
selvest with the Cai'd in his warlike array, had 
not too plainly reminded them of those distant 
cones to which interest or curiosity is con- 
stantly impelling the restless Europeans. 

During the difeiiner came a black, naked, 
hideous, and idiotic young Marabut, who 
received with the most profound humility the 
crumbs, the orange-peels, the hard crust of a 
pie, and other rubbidi, and then, like a wild 
beast, hastened joyfully back to his den. 

The word marabut is as comprehensive in its 
meaning here as the word gtntUman in Eng- 
land, and has some analogy in its application. 
All those who, according to the notion of the 
Arabs, enjoy the peculiar favour of God, are 
called Marabuts. Herein are included not only 
those whom their miracles or piety have raised 
to the dignity of saints, but, likewise, whole or 
half lunatics, idiots, and, sometimes, magicians, 
heroes, martyrs, &c. If we would translate 
Marabut by a single word, fool would be the 
nearest to the meaning ; fw to all the above- 
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named categories a strong dose of that charac- 
ter must necessarily be added. 

Semilasso had in the mean time begun to 
traffic with one of the Bedouins about his sabre. 
The frequent taste of the apple-water had some- 
what afi<^ted the Cai'd^s head. Suddenly, he 
sprang up and said, '^ they must all try their 
sabreS) to see which blade was the best.*" The 
proposal elicited general applause, and was put 
into execution, by the men placing themselves 
opposite to one another, and cutting away upon 
each other's blades. The sabre in question went 
but badly through the ordeal ; but the Cai'd^s 
inflicted deep notches upon all the others, with- 
out receiving one in return. No finer exhibi- 
tion can be imagined, than this wild Barbarian, 
formerly a soldier among the Turks, in his 
fencing attitude : the best of Franconi's actors 
would have been immeasurably behind him. 

*' Now,'' said he, in high spirits, " he would 
take his friends a little farther into the Atlas; 
then he would deliver them into the hands of 
the Cai'd of Khrashna ; and after that, he should 
not have to concern himself any more about 
them." The horses were brought out, and then, 
in full gallop, they dashed up the hill, over 
the loose stones, through the stunted palmi- 
tas, without trace of a road or path, till they 
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came to a narrow ledge, where they could ad- 
vance only with great caution. Here the coun- 
try was barren in the extreme, and almost 
without vegetation ; but down below, the im- 
mense MetidscUa spread out the more beauti- 
fully. This plain is twenty leagues in length, 
eight in breadth, and seemed here enclosed on 
three sides by lofty mountains, while on the 
fourth it was only bounded by the ocean. With 
innumerable twinings, it is intersected by the 
Aratsh, the Hamyse, and many other little 
mountain brooks, along whose banks were scat- 
tered oases of close thickets. 

In half an hour they arrived at a deserted 
orange-garden, near the tomb of a deceased 
Marabut, — things as common here as convents 
were formerly with us. Farther on was a well, 
enveloped in a mysterious shade by dose and 
lofty trees ; and here already the party began 
to descend. Kasnadji, vain of his boldness and 
skill, having galloped down the craggy way, 
which in a walk would have been difficult 
enough, Semilasso, who is not easily surpassed 
in vanity either by a European or a Barbarian, 
believed himself called upon to follow ; though, 
as we shall see from his notes, he experienced 
some remorse afterwards at not having taken 
better care of a borrowed horse. 
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On their return to the valley, they beheld at 
a distance Arahy^ the Cai'd of Khra^na, ar- 
riving with his train, to take charge, at the 
appointed hour, of the further escort of the 
travellers. This man, at the first glance, in- 
spired great confidence. Tall, meagre, and 
muscular, with a serious but benevolent coun- 
tenance, eyes fiery yet soft, thin lips, white 
teeth, a kind and dignified smile, and a mag- 
nificent black beard, — altogether he appeared 
the very model of a Bedouin in the highest 
degree of nationality. 

After a few civilities had been exchanged, 
the one-eyed Caid* was dismissed with pre* 
sents, and, in company with the new chief, the 
cavalcade directed their course across the plain 
towards their intended lodging for the night* 
Two hours later, the party reached the Caid's 
village. This man, though he commands 
20,000 fighting men, does not even possess a 
stone-house, but lives with his women under 
tents. For the guests a large hut had been 
prepared with the branches of trees, with car- 
pets on the ground; and, by way of distinction, 
straw-mats were hung round the couch of 

* Eight months afterwards, Kasnadji and his brother 
were treacherously murdered by the same tribes whose 
grounds were on this occasion ybited by our adventurers. 
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Semilaiao, lerviiig to keep off the wind. A 
number of Bedouins, who, like their chirf, dis- 
tinguished themsdves most advantageously 
from those of the preceding escort, receiTed the 
little caraTan with cordiality and friendly curk- 
osity. 

*^My hut receives honour from your arri- 
val,*^ said the Cai'd to our friend, laying his 
hands on his breast; ^may the Lord bless 
your coming in and your going out, and may 
the latter be deferred to as remote a period as 
possible r Hereupon coffee was served up ; the 
party sat down, smoked, conversed, and, brfore 
long, five or six servants brought in a mixch 
more abundant repast than that of the pre- 
ceding day. Here was particularly noticed, as 
highly creditable to Arab cookery, a dkh of 
juicy lamb, with the soft part of the artichokes 
in a sour sauce of milk, eggs, and lemon-juice, 
somewhat resembling the cabbage-soup of the 
Russians; also another dish, of herbs and 
rice chopped up with the meat of fowls ; and a* 
third dish, of roast mutton, with almonds, 
chesnuts, and raisins ; — all three, no doubt, pre- 
pared acbcxrding to the culinary traditions <^ 
ancient Rome. The ceremonial part of the 
meal resembled that of the former day, only 
with this difference, that nothing could induce 
the Ca'id or his people to taste either the pre- 
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tended apple-juice, or any other wine or liqueur. 
This compliance with a prescribed duty always 
inspires one with a favourable opinion of the 
character of those who manifest it, not through 
affectation, but evidently from a conscientious 
motive. 

During the day our friend had frequently 
turned his eyes with longing towards a majes- 
tic mountain, the Hammalj which towers above 
the rest, and whose beautiful and craggy form 
distinguishes it from the others of the range 
even when seen from Algiers. He availed him^ 
self of the confidential hour, after their meal, to 
sound the Cai'd, through Lieutenant Abaiby, 
on the subject of this mountain, to ascertain 
whether he would undertake to guide the stran- 
gers thither. The Cai'd positively reject^ the 
proposal. ^^ Since thou hast stepped upon our 
threshold,^ said he to Semilasto, ^^ Whatever 
shame happens to thee happens likewise to us ; 
whatever injury overtakes thee overtakes us; 
thy safety is mine — I dare not expose thee 
to any danger.'' 

- " Good counsel comes over night," thought 
Semilasso, and lay down to seek repose. But 
the evil spirits of the plain, in the shape of 
fleas, again refused him permisssion to sleep, 
weary as he was. Of these angels of wrath 
there were here some of an entirely new race. 
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Dot merely black, but also yellow and grey ; 
and of these tbe yellow were the most merciless^ 
Next morning, every sufferer was covered with 
red spots, as though suffering from a nettle- 
rash; but with the sun peace returned again. 
Nature is kind even in her wrath. 

The Caid had slept in the tent with his 
wives ; and when he appeared in the morning, 
M. Abaiby had to attack him again on the sub- 
ject of the mountain, but with the same ill 
success as on the preceding evening. ^^We 
must submit to necessity,^ said the young offi- 
cer on delivering in his report to Semilasso: 
** the Caid says, as yesterday did he of Beni- 
Mussa, that we cannot venture thither otherwise 
than with an escort of two thousand men, and 
he will not take upon himself the responsibility 
of acceding to our wish.'' 

Our friend, however, was as little disposed to 
yield. He naturally supposed, that M. Abaiby, 
keeping in view his own responsibiUty to the 
governor, did not like to urge the Cai'd with 
too much importunity ; and as he had a negro 
with him, who spoke Arabic fluently, he deter- 
mined once more, through the medium of this 
man, to try his fortune with the Caid. He 
began by telling him, that he was bom in a 
country formerly conquered and possessed by 
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the Arabs, so that his blood was half Arab, 
and he had taken this long journey to asso- 
ciate as much as he could with his Bedouin 
brethren, and to look upon their beautiful 
country. From this motive, he wished now to 
ascend to the summit of the mountain, that he 
might look around him as far as possible, and 
pray to Allah for the welfare of his friends. 
On this account, he was regardless of danger: 
and as to any responsibility to the governor, 
he would take that all upon himself; and what- 
ever might be the event, he guaranteed that 
the Caid should remain free from blame, hav- 
ing sufficiently shown his good intentions by 
the unwillingness with which he had given his 
consent. 

When he saw that these and similar speeches 
were beginning to shake the resolution of the 
worthy Arahy^ Semilasso enforced his argu- 
ments by certain magnetic influences, the secret 
of which he has not revealed to us, but which 
by no means consisted in money ; and after 
some time, he succeeded in compassing his 
wish. 

« Well,'' said the chief, " be it so : at all 
events, I will die before thee, if it should come 
to that. I am not so much afraid of an at- 
tack of hostile warriors, though young Btn 
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Samun (one of the wildest and most blood- 
thirsty enemies of the French) sometimes ex- 
tends his excursions so far: I rather dread 
single robbers, some of whom I have latdy 
punished, and who might easily fire at us from 
behind some bush or other. But thou wilt 
have it so, — so be it then : make haste, and let 
us mount our horses, for we have a march of 
eight hours before us.^ 

In a few minutes everything was in ordar, 
and the procession put itself into rapid motion. 
It consisted of the same dratnatii persona as 
yesterday, with the exception of the banker, 
who had returned to Algiers, and whose ab- 
sence, in case of a battle, was amply atoned for 
by the addition of two Bedouins to the escort. 

The first interesting point was Suk el Jem- 
ma (Friday's market), on the banks of the 
Hamyse, surrounded by green hills, with the 
majestic Hammal in the background. After 
twice crossing the stream, they arrived on more 
difficult ground, but carefully cultivated in many 
parts. At a distance the smoke was seen to rise 
from several roofs; and here and there were 
seen Kabyles, following their ploughs, who 
took little or no notice of the riders. 

With difficulty they ascended a lofty mountain, 
from which they beheld a beautifully-wooded 
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vale with a mountain stream running through 
the bottom, with rocks beetling above, and seve- 
ral wide glens branching oflF in di£Perent direc- 
tions. It was necessary to ride down to the water 
along paths only calculated for goats, and to 
ride up again on the other side to a still greater 
height. The wood consist^ less of trees than 
of shrubs, twelve or fifteen feet in height, and 
partly covered with red blossoms ; many had 
grown so equally and so closely together, that 
they looked as if they had been shorn ; and the 
bed of the stream was, to a great extent, com- 
pletely filled with oleanders of unusual size. 
On the green acclivities were grazing numerous 
flocks of black goats, jumping merrily from 
crag to crag ; many birds also sprang up from 
among the thickets, but the party refrained 
from shooting, in order to occasion no unne- 
cessary alarm. 

For some hours the country retained this 
character, the road becoming more and more 
difficult, till at length the cavalcade arrived at 
the foot of the Hammal, and the river Eber, 
where, in a neighbourhood at once fearful and 
romantic, two villages were seen lying opposite 
to each other, the huts larger and more closely 
placed than any before seen. Here they 
halted upon a green hill, and the Cai'd laid 
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claim to the hospitality of a Kabyle Shech, 
who, far from manifesting any hostile disposi- 
tion, received the party with the utmost cor- 
diality. 

They encamped under some venerable ca- 
robs, the village of BareUBarud behind them, 
with gardens on the heights above them ; at 
their feet the stream, on the opposite side of 
which rose the first ledge of the Hammal, with 
a splendid cavern at the foot, whose coal-black 
vault contrasted admirably with the white 
chalky rocks. 

The Turks are said to have had a manufac- 
tory of powder here ; and, on a closer inspec- 
tion, the Shech showed a kind of natural spiral 
chimney, through which, by the aid of a torch, 
it was possible to climb up a considerable 
height, to a spot where a Marabut formerly 
resided as a hermit. There were no other 
means of access to his dwelling-place ; so that 
the site for a hermitage has never perhaps been 
more judiciously chosen. 

After a short repose the traveUers prepared 
to ascend the mountain, accompanied only by a 
servant of the Shech, pf the tribe of Tela- 
mendil, it being now impossible to -make any 
further use of the horses. For some time the 
traces of careful cultivation might still be seen. 
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though here and there the wild boars appeared 
to have made sad havoc among the plantations. 
These traces, however, soon disappeared, and 
nothing presented itself but a rottky soil, 
covered with broken fragments that had rolled 
down from the summit. One elevation after 
another was painfully surmounted. Nearly all 
presented the same character, a sharp conic 
form, covered with pointed crags, -peering out 
in all imaginable shapes from among the long 
reed-grass. 

They consist^ of white limestone; some 
were formed like shells, others perforated, and 
most of them at the summit presented so sharp 
an edge, and were so very slippery, that the 
greatest care was necessary in climbing over 
them. To this was added a violent wind that 
had arisen, and raged with icy coldness in these 
elevated regions. Semilasso, who at first had 
su£Pered the most from fatigue, was at last the 
one who most excited the others not to relax 
in their exertions; for our friend compasses 
more by moral than by physical force; but 
the major was the first who arrived at the point 
which their limited time allowed them to at- 
tain, and which was not the most elevated. 

It has often been said in this book, that each 
chain of mountains bears its peculiar and dis- 
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tinctly impressed character. That of the Atlas 
is throughout earnest and majestic, — less varied, 
fresh, and charminj^ perhaps, than others, but 
calculated to awaken a milder and deeper emo- 
tion, like autumn or old age. The view from 
the point on which the travellers stood was 
boundless and sublime, but could not be called 
rich ; for on three sides, as far as the eye could 
reach, nothing was to be seen but mountains 
piled upon mountains, for the most part bare, to 
the edge of the desert, in which direction the eye 
could discover, at a distance of at least forty or 
fifty leagues, some snowy summits, belonging 
probably to the great Atlas, the position of 
which is still so indistinctly known. 

The colossal Joijora, with its covering of 
snow, was in a great measure concealed by other 
mountain peaks, and so was likewise the plain 
supposed to lie between. — The most varied pro- 
spect was towards the north. Here, for the 
first time, were seen, towards the side, several 
luxuriant valleys, with level meadows, and 
bushy declivities sloping gradually to the sea- 
shore; among which the valley of Tement'-Nust^ 
with the ruins of a Turkish fort, was parti- 
cularly conspicuous. In front, the undulating 
plain of the Metidschia lay spread out like a map 
from Sidi Ferruch to Gape Matifou ; the Atlas 
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bounding it on the side of the spectator, and 
the Sahel on the opposite side ; while Algiers, on 
the furthest point, seemed like a chalky rock 
glittering in the sun. To the left rose a soli- 
tary, dark, violet-coloured mountain, on which 
was distinctly seen, tracing its outline on the 
horizon, the still-unvisited monument, which 
the Arabs call Cobur er Runniaj and attribute 
to a European queen ; but on the green-blue 
ocean, Poseidon was already grazing his white- 
fleeced herd, driven onward by the advancing 
storm. 

It is deserving of remark, that during their 
ascent of the mountain, our adventurers met 
two Kabyles, finely-formed men, one of whom 
in particular might have furnished a model for 
a statue of Hercules. They had both been at 
work, and were armed with axes. These men 
joined the party, addressed a number of ques* 
tions to the strangers, and soon became so fami- 
liar, that M. Abai'by and J , beginning to 

feel fatigued, gave them their guns to carry. In 
this way the party arrived at the summit, and 
effected nearly the whole of the descent. Now, 
when it is recollected that these are the dreaded 
Kabyles, of whom it is supposed in Algiers 
that they rob and murder every Christiian who 
falls into theirs hands, it must be owned 
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that the experience of the travellers and the 
confidence manifested by them furnish a strong 
contradiction to this opinion. The good people 
did not even wait for a remuneration for the 
trouble they had had, but, on arriving at the 
spot from which they had set out, they handed 
back the guns and proceeded with their work, 
without taking any further notice of the 
strangers. 

The Shech's servants told us that lions were 
occasionally found here, and yet more fre- 
quently panthers. We saw a hyaena stealing 
through the bushes, but too far for a shot. 
These beasts are found in the neighbourhood 
of Algiers in such great numbers, that the Bd- 
gian consul, one night, shot one of the largest 
of them in his orange-garden, the eyes, burning 
like fiery coals, serving him as a target. Jack- 
als, wild pigeons, field-fowls, and hares, were 
likewise seen in abundance on the Hammal; 
and one of the last, together with several of the 
birds, were brought down, for the benefit of 
the kitchen. 

After about four hours the party reached the 
camp again, completely exhausted, when the 
champagne that they had brought along with 
them became a real nectar. On this occasion 
the bottle was emptied in honour at once of the 
worthy governor and the Hammal ; wishing to 
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the former, and to the whole French nation, as 
solid a constitution as that of this mountain 
fortress of the earth. The party then broke 
up, although the Shech, who had gone for a 
moment into his hut, came running after, and 
kissing the Cai'd's hands and feet, begged him, 
almost with tears in his eyes, ** not to put him 
to shame by quitting his hospitable hut when it 
was so near sunset. The lamb and fowls were 
already slaughtered, the cuscussu was on the fire, 
and the carpets spread out.*^ Further delay 
was, however, deemed unsafe; and 4t was 
thought too desirable to get through the most 
. difficult passages of the mountain by daylight, 
to allow of their acceding to these well-meant 
solicitations. The reader will find that these 
apprehensions were not altogether unfounded. 

Still the object was not completely attained, 
and it was already dark when our adventurers 
were yet climbing over the precipitous ledges 
of the rocks. The spring night was of quite 
a new character. Instead of the humming of 
insects and the chirruping of the grasshoppers, 
hundreds of jackals were howling around them; 
from time to time a wild boar rushed through 
the thicket; and when at length they had pass- 
ed the rivers and reached the plain again, the 
Europeans had another surprise. 

The narrow crescent of the moon had just 
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forced its way though the black clouds that 
covered the whole firmament, as the party 
arrived near a clump of aloes and other wild 
shrubs. Suddenly such a tremendous roiur 
issued from this ambush into the stilly night, 
that each seised his arms and prepared to 
offer resistance to some colossal lion or pan- 
ther. Abaiby rode up to the Cai'd, and asked 
hastUy, what monster he expected after such 
a roar ? ^* Oh,** replied the latter with a loud 
laugh, ^* it will not come out, for it is only a 
camel."'* This ludicrous quid-pro-quo afforded 
ground for ceaseless banterings, which lasted 
almost all the way to Khrashna, where they 
arrived about midnight, dreadfully fatigued, 
but rejoicing over the happily achieved en- 
terprise ; and where, with real gratitude, they 
accepted the hospitality of the Arab sons of 
Nature. 

But much hardship was yet in store for. 
them. They had scarcely lain down, when 
storm and rain, which from time to time had 
already shown themselves during the ride home, 
became more and more violent, till, towards 
morning, the weather changed into a com- 

*♦ Whoerer has heard the cry of the camel in the mo- 
ment of excitement will know that its horribly piercii^ 
tone sounds eren more fearful than the roaring of a lion. 
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plete hurricane. For upwards of thirty hours, 
one stream of rain continued to follow upon 
another, such as are quite peculiar to this 
climate, where the drops fall of the size of 
hazel-nuts. Mats, carpets, bernus, and blan- 
kets were soon completely soaked ; for the 
hut, formed merely of branches of trees, 
was able to afford but little shelter against 
such torrents of water. Fortunately, it had 
been built on the side of a hill ; else the help- 
less strangers would soon have lain in a pond. 
The low meadow at the foot of the hill, to 
which all the water ran down, was literally 
converted into a little lake before the eVening 
of the following day. 

During the succeeding night, a thunder- 
storm, with all the fury of the African climate, 
heightened the fearful sublimity of the scene. 
The whole range of mountains seemed on fire, 
and the thunder rolled like an incessant can- 
nonade. Every moment, it was thought that 
the hut, already nearly unroofed by the storm, 
would be completely levelled to the ground, 
and, trembling with cold, the whole party crept 
together into the best-sheltered comer, where 
they contrived to keep up a feeble fire in a 
hole in the earth. 

At length the storm seemed to have spent 
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itself, and a soft warm rain conunenced the 
transition to a more cheerful day. The sun 
rising immediately opposite to the door like a 
ball of fire, was saluted with cries of joy. 
The waters disappeared as rapidly as they 
had come, so that by seven o^dock in the 
morning our adventurers were able to dry 
their clothes and bedding in the beneficent rays 
of the reviving orb of day. 

It may be imagined what the poor horses 
had to sufier during this tempest, — those of 
the strangers as well as of the Bedouins. Fet- 
tered to the ground, and up to their knees 
in water, without a shelter, and most of theip 
without covers, (which, by-the-by, would have 
been of little service,) they had been obliged 
to brave the pelting of the storm. Only the. 
horses of this country are able to support such 
hardships, to which they are accustomed from 
their birth, being continually exposed to sufier 
from wet, heat, hunger, thirst, and want of 
careful tendance. Their food consists generally 
only of grass or chopped straw, with a little bar- 
ley when it is to be had. Only morning and 
evening do they receive food ; during the day 
nothing, unless their riders happen to halt upon 
a meadow, in which case they are allow^ to 
graze the while. Their supply of water is 
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upon the same plan. Nevertheless, during the 
longest marches they manifest no weariness ; 
but, on the contrary, towards the end as at the 
commencement, the slightest excitement is al- 
ways sufficient to call forth again their native 
fire. It is also necessary to be continually on 
one'^s guard against their combativeness, for 
they are exceedingly jealous of one another, 
and before one is aware of it, with the rapidity 
of lightning, they kick up behind, or rearing 
on their hind legs, seek to bite the horse nearest 
them, to the danger and detriment of their 
riders. This would be still more frequently 
the case, but for the precaution of seldom 
shoeing their hind legs. 

Towards noon the efiects of the severe 
bivouac were tolerably well forgotten, our 
travellers having completely resumed their 
good-humour, which, be it observed, had never 
been entirely extinguished. With respect to 
the Bedouins, they seemed to make scarcely 
a difference between rain and sunshine ; — nay, 
the Gai'd assured Semilasso several times, his 
presence had brought a blessing on his house 
in every sense of the word, for this magni- 
ficent storm insured the most abundant pro- 
duce from their fields and meadows. 

During the raging of the tempest, one of his 

VOL. L o 
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ienraots was sent off, on a mule, to the dty, 
twelve leagues distant, to fetdi some provisions 
for the guests ; nor did the messenger show the 
least unwillingness on being charged with this 
commission. On his return, he relate4 to the 
negro, in the way of conversation, that in the 
town he had asked Semilasso's servant to give 
him a few sousWorth of snuff, a thing the 
Bedouins are passionately fond of, and that the 
servant had refused it him, because he had found 
no orders to that effect in his mastery's letter. 

** And why,'* exclaimed our friend with 
vexation, — ** why did you not, when you rode 
away, ask me at once for money to buy the 
snuff ?^ 

" My lord,^ replied the man, ** we are 
ready to accept a present from thee with 
gratitude, but we are not taught to beg for it 
in advance.^ 

The young negro, Ali, who has already 
been mentioned several times, appears to have 
contributed much to the amusem^t of the 
party, to whom he served as a kind of buffi>on. 
His negligence^ forgetfulness, idleness, and his 
lies, which he never failed to enforce with his 
parole JPhonneur^ were truly classical ; and his 
naive confidence and familiarity were ludicrous 
in the highest degree. He spoke French 
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fluently, though very ill ; and he availed himself 
of his talent^ to mingle sansfafon in every con- 
versation oif his master'^s, however much it might 
be beyond his porUe. 

During meals, he helped himself without he- 
sitation to the best, at the table of his masters 
as well as at that of the men ; and when they 
lay down at night, they were not a little sus* 
prised to find Ali in posse»aon of the best 
pillow. If any order was given to him, he 
generally contrived nine times in ten, by delay, 
gossiping, and every kind of cunning, to make 
it necessary to send another in his stead ; 
and, with the most unblushing impudence, 
he generally contrived to impose his own 
duties upon the hospitable and good-natured 
Cai'd, or upon one of the strangers whom he 
had been retained to serve. Another would 
have got soundly thrashed for such conduct; 
but he knew how to play off his tricks with so 
much humour and cunning, and had always 
scHue excuse or other at hand of so comical a 
kind, that at length everything he did came to 
be put up with, and his only punishment was 
to be incessantly teased, and to be sent as often 
as possible upon some fool's errand or other. 

The most amusing of all was to make him 
downright angry, which might idways be known 

o 2 
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to be the case when, in a low hoarse voice, 
with the most im passioned gestures and an 
incredible Tolubilitj of tongue, he began to 
talk Arabic to M. Abaiby or the Cai'd. On 
these occasions he looked so completely the 
picture of a baboon, that even the serious Be- 
douins found it impossible to refrain from 
laughing. 

A complete contrast to the negro was the 
Moor who had care of the other sumpter-mule. 
This man was so helpless and apathetic, that 
for nearly two days he got nothing to eat, 
merely because he had never taken or asked 
for anything; but sat chewing tobacco in a 
comer, when he at length declared to Ali 
that he could hold it out no longer. He wore 
a conical straw hat, like a Chinese, which 
harmonised admirably with his stupid, phleg- 
matic countenance ; and when he ' sat cross- 
legged upon the baggage of his heavily-laden 
animal, with Semilasso*^ writing-lamp in his 
hand, which was besides fastened safely round 
his body with a cord, he was as perfect a 
caricature as can well be imagined. On the 
strength of the lantern, he had been christened 
Diogenes ; and Ali revenged himself upon this 
poor fellow for all the banterings which he 
was himself forced to endure from the rest of 
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the company. It almost seemed as if the knave 
Jbad given his colleague a sleeping-draught, for 
three times the latter fell from the back of his 
patient mule, when the animal was at its easiest 
pace, 'rolling each time like a sack of meal to the 
ground, and each time demolishing one of the 
glasses of the aforesaid lamp, so that towards 
evening it was completely reduced to an un- 
serviceable condition. It is true that each 
time Ali brought about the catastrophe, by 
firing off a pistol close to the ear of the Moor, 
and thus disturbing his peaceful slumbers, in 
utter defiance of repeated prohibition. 

Our present excursion was directed to Cape 
Matifou, the extreme point of a tongue of land 
running several miles. into the sea, the plain of 
JVf etidschia. Our way lay through a beautiful 
country offering the most enchantingly waving 
lines, intermingled with considerable lakes, and 
the finest points of view both towards the 
mountains and the sea. It would not be easy 
to find more favourable situations for landscape- 
gardening : nothing is wanting but a few groups 
of trees, to create pictures of the most varied 
and attractive character. It is really grievous 
to see a tract of land so magnificent in every 
point of view, and with the finest soil, capable of 
producing everything, now lying a perfect desert. 
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Bejrond att doubt, a few grand canals, with 
tmaller branches conduetii^ partly to the sea, 
partly to the lakes already existing or easily to 
be fcnrmed, and above all, extendve fdantations 
and cultivation, would free this enormous tract 
from the unhealthy evapoltition which now ren- 
ders it almost uninhabitaUe for Europeans. A 
partial execution of this plan would certainly 
be impossible ; but a capital of ten cr twelve 
millions of francs would be sufficient fbr the 
whole, as might be readily proved, and would 
afterwards yield an enormous interest. It was 
therefore highly injudicious in the government, 
without taking may measures themselves, to 6ell 
the larger portion of Metidsdua to individuals 
for a mere nominal price : it would be impossi« 
ble for private persons to do anything of con- 
sequence, and should the government or a com- 
pany entertain any such project at a future 
time, the present possessors would not fail to 
demand extravagant but quite legal compensa* 
tion. 

With respect to the insecurity otk account of 
the neighbourhood of the Bedouins, our travd- 
ler is convinced, by experience acquired on the 
spot, that judicious m«aagement on the part of 
the colonists, and some sacrifice of money in 
the form of presents, (relatively speaking, a very 
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insignificant sum would sufBce,) would quic^kly 
and entirely remove this obstacle. ^^ Da^ divide 
et impera^ should be the motto of every power 
which has to deal with the Arabians. 

Before the sea-shore is reached, a narrow 
footpath winds through almost impenetrable 
thickets of low underwood several miles in cir- 
cumference, the haunt of wild boars and other 
game : — here is a rich booty for the lovers of 
the chase. The ruins of the ancient Busto- 
nium, or Busgunia, are here seen from afar, 
occupying a considerable extent of ground, but 
only in some places visible among the thorny 
bushes. The excavations made in this place 
have yielded but little. The most picturesque 
portions of the ruins are the old fortifications 
on the sea, between whose fallen masses the 
waves now break in foam. — A quarter of a 
league further stands an abandoned Turkish 
fort : the multitude of scattered bullets lying 
about, and the four-and-twenty pounders, twen- 
ty-three in number, on the terrace, the greater 
part spiked^ make a striking impression. As 
the traveller approached the sea, still greatly 
agitated by former storms, the wrecks of seve- 
ral vessels that had probably gone to pieces in 
the night were visible upon its waves, and in a 
creek were three trading barks with their small 
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crews cast upon the sand; tbey were from 
Dellis, and had saved themselves here with 
some difficulty. 

It is impossible to visit Cape Matifou with- 
out reflecting on the disastrous winter expedi- 
tion of Charles the Fifth, who, in the midst 
of victory, succumbed to the elements, although 
he had been forewarned by Doria that on the 
Barbary coast there were only two secure har- 
bours, — the months of June and July. Even 
the great Cortez strove here in vain ; and the 
emperor exclaimed as he re-embarked, ^^ For- 
tune is a jade who will only admit the caresses 
of the young !"" 

After the company had ridden round the 
cape and gazed on Dellis lying opposite, the 
same road was pursued towards the night en- 
campment, which had been prepared by the 
Shech Omar-Belvedivi, of the tribe Hedjira, 
formerly equerry to the Dey, and subject to 
the Caid of Khrashna. They reached the thick- 
ly-wooded village inhabited by him before 
sunset, and found a hut similar to that at 
Khrashna prepared for them. It was some- 
what larger, and destined for both travellers 
and horses. 

The evening meal was like the others, but, 
from increasing intimacy, enjoyed with . still 
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greater zest, and prolonged far into the night 
Poor Ali was, as usual, the butt. With his 
accustomed inimitable carelessness, he had lost 
a carpet and a bernus by the way, — things not 
worthless in themselves, but now doubly valu- 
able, — he was severely reproved in conse- 
quence, and even on the point of suffering 
some chastisement. Half in anger and half 
in fear, or perhaps the more effectually to 
excite his master^s compassion, he pretended 
to be sick, and made some grotesque attempts 
to represent a fever. When the supper was 
brought in, he judged it advisable to recover 
in a great measure ; but the major, who assert- 
ed that he had formerly studied medicine, 
gravely felt his pulse, and decided that his 
life would be in danger if he ate anything 
within four-and-twenty hours. This appeared 
beyond a joke to the thunderstruck Ali, and, 
arguing and gesticulating like a madman, he 
swore ten times by his honour, that a fever 
never left him but with a kind of furious 
hunger, and that he should certainly die if he 
had not something to eat directly. 

He was tormented for a long time, and 
forcibly withheld from the smoking dishes, 
till at last, watching his opportunity, he 
pounced with the agility of a cat upon a roast* 

o5 
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ed fowl and half a doien of hard eggs, and 
taking refuge in a oomer, still pursned by the 
sarcasms of his tonnent<H^ soon wroogbt a 
thorough cure of his fever. 

The company were sinrprised this evening by 
the appearance of several extremely beautiful 
greyhounds, who were protected from the ccdd, 
as horses are with us, by woollen coyerings 
over the breast 

Man becomes accustomed to all things — eren 
to fleas. For the first time, Semilasso slept 
quietly and without disturbance, with the Caid 
on his right hand and the equerry of the late 
Dey on his left — a completely patriarchal figure, 
the Abraham in the great pictorial BiUe at 
M— — , as like as if the Skech had served the 
painter for his model. 

The most beautiful sunshine, the clearest 
crystal sky, saluted our riuggards late on the 
following morning ; whereupon the ready pipe 
and the aromatic bean of Modia occupied 
another hour; and as the last ride, which they 
would fain have deferred, was not a loi^ one, 
they did not break up till towards noon. Their 
intention was to pay a visit to Ben^Zegri^ the 
last Ca'id of the fdain, who, with a few hun^ 
dred Spahis, is in French pay, and holds pos-* 
session of the Fort de FEau. 
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Following the sea-coast for a while, they soon 
arrived at the Hamyse, converted by the vio- 
lent rain into a powerful torrent The Be- 
douins were some time before they could find a 
safe ford. The mules were first led across by 
the Arabs, and then some of the strangers fol- 
lowed. 

Contemplating the surrounding country, our 
friend had been lingering on the bank, and 
now thoughtlessly rode into the river some- 
what below the ford. He heard indeed the 
Cai'd, who had remained behind, calling out 
aloud; but not understanding the language, he 
believed the vociferations addressed to the other 
Arabs. Suddenly the horse stepped upon some 
loose sand, and sank into the water up to the 
saddle, losing, at the same time, all power of 
dther receding or advancing. The stream 
rushing at the same time with impetuosity 
against the almost motionless animal, the rider 
felt that he was on the point of being borne 
down by the torrent. He would have jumped 
off, but his two bemus had got so entangled 
in his pistol-holsters, that they held him fast, 
and he would inevitably have been thrown 
under his horse, and probably drowned, if the 
animal had not contrived to retain his footing. 

Here the fidelity of the Caid was shown in a 
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truly affecting manner. Semilasso, who fdt 
himself in anything but an agreeable state of 
mind, turned round to call for help from the 
shore, when he beheld the chief, in the greatest 
distress, beating the Bedouins with his fists, 
and urging them to throw themselves into the 
river and seize the horse by the bridle. Four 
or five of them immediately obeyed the eneiv 
getic command, and arrived just in time — ^fbr it 
cost them the greatest exertion to disengage 
the terrified animal from the quicksand, and 
bring it again into the right ford. In this way 
Semilasso escaped with a cold bath ; arid as a 
danger happily surmounted is always one of 
the most agreeable events, he thought he owed 
his Kismet thanks for the adventure. Never- 
theless, he did not fail to lay the occurrence to 
the account of the unlucky Friday, whose dis- 
astrous effects continued to the last. But he 
thought it particularly malicUux on the part of 
this unknown power, to begin so ironically by 
drowning a donkey before his face, and then, 
at the end of the journey, apparently preparing 
a similar fate for himself. 

They now arrived in a smiling district, rich 
in meadows ; the picturesque effect being 
heightened by several ruinous buildings on the 
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hills, called the Rassuta, formerly a set of 
stables belonging to the Dey. On one side 
were encamped, in black tents like the huts of 
coal-burners, the tribe of the Herribyy who 
assembled round the travellers, and ofiPered 
them fresh milk and excellent cream-cheese, for 
which they refused to receive any payment. 
At the same time, two Spahis arrived from 
BeU'Zegriy to announce that their chief had 
anxiously expected his guests on the preceding 
day, but had been summoned to town on busi- 
ness connected with the service. 

Our party remained, accordingly, no longer 
at the Fort de VEati than was necessary to see 
it, as well as a colossal Turkish cannon full of 
Arabic characters ; they then proceeded on their 
way to the mdison quarrie. This is a splendid 
building, the erection of which, they say, 
proved fatal to the Aga who undertook it, be- 
cause it led to the suspicion of ambitious de- 
signs on his part. It forms a large square, the 
terrace commanding the whole surrounding 
country. The large court, filled with soldiers 
of the Foreign Legion, presented an imposing 
spectacle, and the walk on the aforesaid terrace 
yielded the returning party a delightful prome* 
nade* Near the maison quarrie^ a number of 
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chatnelions a?e found : these the soldiers amuse 
themselves by tamiug, and afterwards carrying 
about with them in their bosoms. 

After the commandant had most pdiitdy 
done the honours of his castle, the party 
directed their course along the sea-shore^ some- 
times riding into the wanton waves, towards 
the white and dazaling Algiers. As a slight 
acknowledgment <^ the hospitality he bad ex- 
perienced, Semilasso had invited the Gai'd «id 
his lieutenant to spend a few days in the town : 
the rest of the escort were here dismissed with 
rich presents. On this occasion, it may be 
mentioned that the Arabs, high and low, re- 
ceive all presents that are made them in a 
manner very differently to what Europeans 
would do. They express their perfect satis- 
faction, but without returning any thanks* 
Their language does not even possess the word 
ihankf and instead of / thank youj they say 
Katiar khairak — the translation of which is. 
May thy happiness be increased. They seem, 
therefore, scarcely to have the conception of a 
free present, but only that of a service and re- 
quital, — of an exchange, whether in a material 
or a moral sense. 

Thus was happily concluded an expedition 
which, on account of its daring novelty, had 
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excited no little sensation in Algiers, but which 
to him who undertook it will always remain one 
of the most agreeable recollections of his life. 

The danger, however, was by no means so 
imaginary as Semilasso and his companions at 
first believed ; for, in a few days afterwards, 
Colonel Marey received an official report, to 
the effect that the examination of the Hammal 
by unknown strangers had thrown the whdie 
country round into a state of uneasiness. A 
report was immediately spread that one of the 
Christians had remained a considerable time in 
one of the caverns of the mountain, to carry 
away a treasure (the ever-returning fable of 
the Arabs), and had come out again with his 
pockets full of jewels and gold. On receiving 
this account, thirty horsemen of the tribe of 
Beni-Khalfur immediately mounted their steeds, 
and arrived the same evening in Barel-Barud, 
to try and catch the strangers, with a view to 
take from them the treasure, and perhaps their 
lives. At the same time, the colonel added, that 
Semilasso need not be surprised at his bad re- 
ception in the village near BenuMussa^ for it 
had since been discovered that, a few weeks 
before, six deserters of the Foreign Legion had 
had their throats cut there. The bodies were 
were still lying in a dry weU, and the criminals 
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feared that the strangers were come merely to 
inquire into this murder ; for of the motives of 
curiosity that impel European travellers, the 
Arabs have very little conception. This thirst 
for blood is the more surprising, as there is a 
premium of twenty-five francs fixed on the 
arrest and delivery of a deserter ; so that these 
barbarians must have valued the pleasure of 
murder more highly than the acquisition of a 
sum to them so considerable. 
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LETTER XV. 

Mascara, — Adventures by the Way.— Sketch of Abdel 
Kader. — M. Dora. 

Algiers, March 10, 1835. 

While I was thus engaged with the Arabs 
of the East, my friend Klimerath had found as 
much interest in those of the West, and had 
paid his respects in Mascara to the much- 
dreaded Abdel-Kader. He communicated to 
me a short account of his journey, which ap- 
pears to me worth repeating. 

After he had remained some days in Oran, 
which oflfers little worthy of observation, as it 
is situated in a treeless region and is quite fal- 
len to decay, he proceeded to Arsoe, the ancient 
ArsinariUf in the company of M. Lepelissier, 
who has the intention of establishing a house 
of business there. For this purpose it was ne- 
cessary to have an interview with Abdel-Eader, 
on whom he had therefore solicited permission 
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to wait, and had received a safe conduct to 
Mascara. 

Tbey found in Arsoe an Arab chief waiting 
their arrival, who brought them a gracious 
answo* and undertook to escort them. This 
man was a celebrated warrior, but of very un- 
prepossessing appearance, with a mean and 
artful expression of countenance which could 
never have inspired any confidence, and who 
soon began, like a true savage, to beg from 
them stockings, handkerchiefs, &c. 

On the following morning they set out be- 
fore daybreak, in order to travel a part of the 
distance by water, and then continued their 
journey six leagues through the plain of Labra, 
which is said to be of much more considerable 
extent than that of the Metidschia. The 
travellers saw many fine meadows and some 
well-cultivated land, but, as fisur as the eye could 
reach, not a single shrub. 

For three quarters of an hour they were 
riding through a pond, the water of which 
rose up to their saddle-girths. They saw here 
whole flocks of storks and other birds, and in 
the distance something which they took for a 
forest, but afterwards, to their great surprise, 
found to be an immense herd of camels. Their 
way subsequently led through a real forest. 
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which consisted of tolerably high trees, and 
which seemed to be used very carelessly and 
wastefuUy by the Arabs. They now reached 
the mountains, and passed through one steep 
ravine after another, thickly covered with brush^ 
wood of a middling height, mostly evergreens, 
and among which the tuga was very fre- 
quent. 

They did not reach Mascara till nine in the 
evening, and found the capital situated on 
a high plain built of houses of one story, 
and containing about nine thousand inhabit* 
aiits. The walls surrounding it are fortified 
and defended by six cannons. The gentle- 
men took up their residence in the house 
of the French Consul, who received them with 
great hospitality ; and on their presenting them- 
selves at coiurt, they were appointed to come at 
ten on the following morning to be introduced 
to the Emir, or Sultan^ as he now often styles 
himself. 

Abdel-Kader, who a short time ago was no- 
thing more than the obscure son of a Marabut^ 
has by valour and crafty policy gained so large 
a pitrty, that, at less than thirty years of age, he 
has raised himself to be the chief of all the land ^ 
West of the regency, with the single exception 
of Oran and its dependencies. The French, 
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after several wars with him, in which they were 
not always successful, have preferred recognis- 
ing his authority, and satisfying themselves 
with an uncertain nominal superiority. Since 
this time he affects great attachment to them ; 
but they are not altogether without anxiety on 
his account, as it is well known that he neglects 
no means of increasing and consolidating his 
power.* 

On one occasion, when his relations with the 
French were still undetermined, the general in 
command at Oran sent him a written notice, 
that if he did not immediately submit to the 
prescribed conditions, he would subject himself 
to a war of annihilation. " Oh, indeed !'' 
wrote the bold Arab in reply ; " and so thou 
threatenest us with war as a misfortune! 
Know, Christian, that war is the Bedouitfs 
occupation and his highest happiness. At 
the sound of war, our steeds neigh joyfully, 
and our women and children exult in the pro- 
spect. Come, then, with thy tired soldiers, 
and the battle-cry of freemen shall answer thee. 
If thou wishest for peace, then do not threaten. 
I am ready to come to an agreement with thee, 
and faithfully to keep what I promise, if thou 

• Since then it is well known that the French have suf- 
fered from him a severe defeat, and that under one of their 
most able generals. 
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canst show me that it is to our mutual interest 
to remain at peace." 

The style of these people is almost always 
full of energy and power. The Arabs of a 
tribe beyond Dellis, who had made prisoners of 
several shipwrecked persons, wrote to the go- 
vernor on the occasion, and addressed their 
letter thus : — ^* To the governor of Algiers^ 
who rules as far as he is lord ; the free people 
of Dellis, who are their own lords." 

When the travellers approached the palace, 
also pnly one story high, but of great extent, 
they first entered a spacious court, in which six 
cannon were planted ; the whole artillery of 
the Sultan appearing to consist of a dozen. 
They were led through some anti-chambers, 
where several Cai'ds and other chiefs were wait- 
ing for an audience, and seemed rather discon- 
tented that the strangers should take precedence 
of them. 

- The travellers found Abdel-Kader, a hand- 
some but rather pale young man, without 
a beard, sitting crouched on a costly carpet, 
completely enveloped in a fine violet bemus ; 
a costume which he had chosen to distinguish 
himself from all others, as Sultan and half saint. 
He saluted the strangers, without moving, with 
a friendly nod of the head, and motioned them 
to take their seats, in European fashion* 
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mnU which stood near him. The interview- 
began by the customary presents, which he re- 
ceived and hiid by his side. 

The conversation then became very animated 
and quite unconstrained ; while all had occarion 
to admire the readiness, amenity, and reOnement 
of Uie Sultan'^s answers. M. Klimerath assured 
me that Abdel-Kader produced on him far 
more the impression of a crafty and clever 
European diplomatist than of a formidable 
Arab warrior. 

I will pass over the observations on trade 
and politics ; but I was struck by the following 
renuu'k : — *^ A few days ago,^ said the Sultan, 
*^ I spoke with a Thaleb^ who offered, in case 
on his return any Frenchman should be founct 
wishing to travel into his part oi the countiy, 
to take him under his protection, and to an- 
swer for his safety with his head.*^ M. Kli- 
merath regretted the more not to have met 
with this man, when told that he had after- 
wards added, that since Eun^ieans seemed so 
eager for antiquities, he could show them, not 
far from his own home, a very ancient city, 
built by an unknown people, filled with tem* 
pies, columns, and other considerable build- 
ings, in almost perfect, preservation. 

How far this information mav deserve credit 
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I cannot decide; but it is certainly incompre- 
hensible that the French should not have made 
use of their residence here to clear up this and 
similar points, or take any other step to for- 
ward the cause of science. Every day expedi- 
tions are undertaken, with many thousands of 
men, in order to restore to a friendly tribe 
with interest a few stolen oxen : would it not 
more accord with our boasted civilisation to 
pay some attention to less material objects. 
They lately marched quietly past the very re- 
markable, and almost unknown monument 
Cbbur-er-Rumica, and never so much as thought 
of examining it ! 

How interesting and valuable would have 
been an expedition to the Jorjora, the highest 
mountain of the little Atlas, which might at 
any time be undertaken with one thousand 
men and some mountain artillery, without any 
danger ! — and, after what I myself saw in my 
private expedition to the Hammal, I am con- 
vinced that it would enable us to determine 
with accuracy the situation of the great Atlas, 
which at present our geographers seem to make 
use of as a sort of fancy piece — a graceful 
arabesque wherewith to adorn their maps, and 
whose long course they trace through the 
middle of the Desert, although contrary to the 
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analogy of all other mountain chains. It is 
just as much to be r^retted that the province 
of Constantine, which in the time of the 
Romans was so flourishing that it alone sent 
four hundred bishops to the council at Hippone, 
and which is known to be full of the most re- 
markable and best-preserved antiquities, should 
still remain to the French a terra incognita: 
nnce its conquest must be an easy task, al- 
though the cruel character of Achmet Bey 
makes its examination impossible to an indivi- 
dual traveller. 

I must take this opportunity to introduce 
one more notice of the country, which I re- 
ceived from one of the Mascara party. 

Some former travellers, and more recently 
the indefatigable Lander, have spoken of a 
particularly fine, and in Europe unknown race 
of horses, which they had seen in the interior 
of Africa ; and some even maintain that the 
celebrated stallion and mares sent for by Charles 
the Second, and which are known to have come 
neither by Arabia nor Syria, but to have 
reached England by the way of Barbary, must 
have been of this race ; and therefore have be- 
come the progenitors of what are at present the 
finest horses in Europe. In Tremesen, a town 
beyond Mascara, whence the caravans to Tim- 
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buctoo set put, and where, if I do not mistake. 
Roentgen was murdered, a similar tradition is 
current, and doubted by no one. — The king- 
dom of Tafilet is said to be the place where 
these horses are found, of whose swiftness and 
powers of endurance miracles are related. 
Some people even go so far as to assert that 
they are only fit for very long journeys, as, when 
once they have set off, their course cannot be 
stopped for several days ; a sort of quality in- 
deed only to be desired in the Desert, where no 
obstacle occurs to impede one's path. Favour- 
ite horses of this breed often have rings of po- 
lished gold drawn through their nostrils, and 
armlets fastened on their legs ; a custom also 
prevailing among the inhabitants of Constan- 
tine for valuable horses. 

Gold is common enough in Tafilet, and the 
manner of gaining it is described somewhat ro- 
mantically. Since gold-dust is said to lie in 
masses among the sand of the Desert, and in the 
daytime is scarcely to be distinguished from it, it 
is the custom to ride about at night with a torch, 
and a sack full of ashes, and wherever anything 
glitters in the light, to throw down a heap of 
ashes until the sack is exhausted. On the fbl- 
lowing day it is easy for the rider to find the 
places thus marked, and to dig out the gold at 
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his leisure, which he deposits in little bags cod- 
taining a certain weight. A bag of this sort 
is estimated in commerce with the Europeans 
at the value of two hundred Spanish piastres, 
but occasionally fluctuates. The torches above 
mentioned not only serve to discover the gold, 
but to terrify the boa-constrictors, which haunt 
this region, and, according to the hyperbolical 
language of the Arabs, sometimes swallow up 
horse and rider. 

I now return to the audience at Mascara. 
When Abdel-Kader wished to put an end to 
the interview, he made a sign with much grace 
and dignity that they were at liberty to de- 
part ; whereupon some of the natives of the 
higher classes were admitted. 

When the Sultan heard that the strangers 
were about to leave his capital again on the 
following day, he desired, after he had made 
them some trifling presents, that they should 
come again to him to take leave. 

This time they found the court filled with 
ill-looking musicians, whose music was still 
worse than their looks. They passed through 
a saloon filled with articles intended by the 
Sultan for presents, and from which magazine 
those the travellers had received had been 
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taken. The ceremonial was the same as on 
the preceding day. M. Lepelissier made some 
advantageous conditions of trade, and the 
strangers left Abdel-Kader equally satisfied 
.with his intelligent conversation and his courte- 
ous behaviour. He then gave them a sort of 
firman, informing them that they needed only 
show it to any chief, or in any hut, to be sure 
of the most friendly treatment ; a promise fully 
justified by their subsequent experience. 

M. Elimerath introduced to me on his return 
a young man of the name of Doru, from Stettin, 
whom I had seen two years before in Hamburg, 
a city of which I shall always retain the kind- 
est remembrance, and which I had pleasure in 
thus recalling to my mind. 

He had just come from Naples, where, as he 
humorously observed, there were now thirty in- 
dividuals working at the excavations of Pom- 
peii, — namely, fifteen children and fifteen mules. 
An Englishman had lately sought and ob- 
tained permission from the government to pass 
a fortnight in one of the old Roman houses 
recently brought to light ; had furnished it 
completely in the antique style, (probably from 
Hope's drawings,) dressed his family and his 
whole household strictly in the old Roman 
fashion, and passed his fourteen days in read- 
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ing classics, and dhung in the manner de- 
scribed by Peregrine Pickle, like a genuine 
citizen of the Roman republic. 

Other people might hit on such a brilliant 
idea; but certainly no one but an English^ 
man would have put it into actual practice. 
How much I should like to hare passed half 
a day with this noble martyr, and eaten of 
his Roman meal ! And it seemed to me that 
this burlesque fancy might be arranged with 
success for one of the masquerade festivals, 
which are now usually so insufPerably flat and 
stupid, that no one will any longer either go to 
them or give them. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Thoughts of Spain in Africa. — Zumalacarreguy and 
Mina. 

March 11. 

I MiT^ really confess to having kept my 
diary irery carelessly ; for I find I have passed 
oyer in tfae most scandalous manner most <^ 
the dinners at which I have been presaat, and 
all tbofee I have inysfelf given. In the course 
of them all, I certaiiily might have found many 
thmgs wc»thy of m^ition. I recoUect^ once 
when the good governor did me the honour to 
dine with me, one of the gue^s made a droll 
observation) that, from the want of manliness in 
their behavior, the Chambre des Pairs should 
rather be called the Chambre des Mires ; and, 
on anotbear occa^on^ the agreeable Belgian con- 
sul, wh^ the chi^pagne began to foam, com- 
posed four or five poems as quickly as a short- 
hand writer could note them down. Two of 
them were on no less a subject than myself. 

Then I also recollect that M. Gousset^ the 
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present hotel-keeper in Paris, and formerly 
mattre d*hoiel to the great banker Schickler, did 
his utmost to compound the vile Algerine-look- 
ing dements into tolerable ragoHts. In fact, all 
meat without exception, buttermilk, even fish, 
lobsters, &c. are of very mediocre quality ; a 
very dark side to my picture of Algiers, which 
I would not turn before, lest I should shock 
my intellectual readers too soon, and give 
them a disgust to the place. Justice compels 
me to add, that, on the other hand, the fresh 
^gs and vegetables make a glorious exception, 
and that the oranges of Belida are at least equal 
to tliose of Malta. 

Among recollections of this kind is that of a 
splendid ball given by M. Bacquet, where there 
was a whole parterre of pretty women, and 
M. Doru entertained the company with songs 
in all languages. 

I must also make mention of a very gay 
festival held at the house of an amiable 
Italian of the name of Garavini. At the lat- 
ter we drank our coffee^ sitting on a collection 
of lion and tiger skins, out of a Genoese service 
made of the wood of the fig-tree. It has a 
very elegant appearance, is as light as a feather, 
and has the advantage of never burning one^ 
fingers let the contents be ever so hot. The 
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chairs in the saloon were made of the same 
wood, so that a dozen of them hardly weighed 
as much as one ordinary chair. 

A Spaniard who was present gave me much 
new information concerning the Guerilla war in 
his own country. He said, among other things, 
that Zumalacarreguy had been the aide-de-camp 
of Mina during that generaPs short and unsuc- 
cessful invasion; and that, singularly enough, 
Mina now commanded the same troops and 
had around him the same people against whom 
he had formerly fought ; and that Zumalacar- 
reguy, on the other hand, had now assembled 
under his banners the former companions of 
Mina. If a proclamation against Mina was to 
be issued, Zumalacarreguy never troubled him- 
self to prepare it, but made use of one of those 
formerly written by Mina himself, only slightly 
altering the localities. It is said that of all the 
tricks played him by his former aide-de-camp, 
none has so much vexed the old warrior as this. 
What appears to me most remarkable in these 
factious changes is, that at the bottom neither 
Mina nor Zumalacarreguy seem really to have 
changed their principles ; and certainly such a 
confusion could never have arisen in any age 
when politics were less stupendously absurd 
than at present. 
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Our host, wbo bad reomtlj been appdnted 
American oonsul, and on whose taients Fortune 
bad smiled, related to us a curious anecdote. 
At tbe time of the dreadful storm wbiefa lately 
threatened to destroy every ship in the harbour, 
and would have done so had tbe great gabarie 
La Mame broken loose, — and it hung only by 
the last cable remaining in the magazine, — M. 
Garayini had six shipcin^he harbour, of which 
three were empty and ensured to a great 
amount, while tbe other three were fully laden 
and yet not insured at all. The storm shatter- 
ed the half of these vessels, and Fortune good- 
humouredly arranged it that they should be 
precisely the three empty ones, while the rest 
remained uninjured ; so that Garavini was per- 
haps the only individual who may be said to 
have derived advantage from so general a 
calamity. 
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LETTER XVn. 

The Bey of Titteiy.— War anecdotes. 

March 1401. . 

The former Bey of Tittery had given roe an 
invitation to his cotintry-^hoiise ; which was so 
much the more agreeable to me, as I was de- 
sirous of being present at a true TuAish re^ 
past 10 the highest style.. Codonel Marey, M. 
Klimerath, M. Bellart, and a young Maiu 
seillois, just arrived, formed the remainder of 
the party. Our upright and friendly host, 
attended by two negroes, received us at the 
gate of his orange-garden. 

I found his villa very prettily arranged; dud 
the court, paved with porcelain tiles, shaded by 
fine trees, and refreshed by fountains and ba- 
sins, we thought especially charming. Around 
it were light, airy, and elegant summer-saloons 
of uncommon size. The spacious apartment 
on the first floor to which we were conducted 
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was covered with a carpet with stripes of a 
burning colour, which, as I was told, are only 
made in the Desert. Low divans, some with 
cushions surrounded with gold, stood round 
the walls. A choice collection of arms, en- 
riched with silver and jewels, hung on one side 
of the apartment ; and some antique, Venetian- 
looking glasses, and two massive tables, com- 
pleted the furniture of the room. 

We wa^ immediately served with coffee and 
pipes, besides strange sweetmeats made of pota- 
toes and pumpkins. A large silver basin was 
placed before us on the ground to contain the 
embers, which are very judiciously used for 
lighting the pipes. Near us were placed small 
stands, about a foot high, of costly wood and 
mother-of-pearl, on which to place our coffee- 
cups and confectionery. 

We conversed in the Italian language, with 
which the Bey is tolerably familiar; and on 
this occasion, the colonel related to us many 
piquant anecdotes of the war with the Arabs 
since his arrival here. 

After a skirmish, in which the French had 
been victorious, and many of the Bedouins lay 
apparently dead around, one of his Spahis, a 
very valiant negro, wished, for greater secu- 
rity, to cut off the head of one of those who 
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lay near him, — a handsome young man, whose 
eyes, wide open, were apparently glazed in 
death. He had already drawn his yataghan 
for this purpose, when one of his comrades ex-- 
claimed, " Why are you. going to give your- 
self the trouble of cutting off the dead man^s 
head ? They donH pay us for the heads any 
longer/' — " That*s true,** answered the negro ; 
who replaced his yataghan and rode off. 

About a year after this, when by chance the 
same negro was standing by the side of Marey, 
a deserter from the Bey of Constantine was 
brought in, who had come to beg for admission 
into the number of French Spahis. " I think 
I have seen you before,'* said the colonel: 
** you were perhaps formerly in the French 
service ?" — " No,*' answered the Arab, smiling; 
** but he who is now standing by you was once 
going to cut off my head, when I was pretend* 
ing to be dead. Fortunately, however, he 
changed his mind.** 

The negro at first was very indignant at hav- 
ing such a trick played him. "But now," 
continued the colonel, " they are excellent 
friends, and among my best people. They 
were the two whose skill I pointed out to you 
when you lately witnessed the manoeuvres.*' 

We were here interrupted by the bringing in 
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of a table, like the stands I liave meiitionedy 
only a foot high, and laden wiUi foreign dishes. 
Two Moorish guests of the family also entered, 
and we took our places on low cushicms, #itlii^ 
in the Turkish manner o^ our haundies,^^— a 
mode to which I am now pretty well aoeustom- 
ed, but which seemed to occasion our young 
Marseillois much suffering. 

In the middle of the table stood a large didi 
filled with vermic^li boiled in soup^ which we 
all ate out of prettily-cut wooden «poons. A 
little plate was also placed before each gi^esl, 
full of the most heterogeneous artic^, such as 
sweet cream, aljoli (eggs mixed with garlic), 
sour milk with sugar, small radishes, sweet- 
meats, pickled cucumbers, things preserved in 
oil^ &C. from amongst which, in the course of 
the dinner, the company helped themselves at 
pleasure with their fingers. A napkin as long 
as a curtain passed round the whole table, and 
served for the common benefit. 

After the soup appeared a sort of thin vpf au 
ventf or warm pdti^ as good as I have ever 
eaten. The manner, however, in which the 
greasy fingers and fists rummaged about in the 
middle of it every time a piece was taken, was 
scarcely to be witnessed by a European with- 
out disgust 
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Alter this followed, « biE^k^ ^&b, extre^aely 
weU dressed, wirti which eepecWly th^ abow 
mentioned aijoli is eaten ; then a very fine 
CU3CUSSU, with almonds, sugar*, and flresh thick 
cream ; next some juicy roast mutton, sea*^ 
fioned with garfic ; then roast fowls ; and, lasV 
ly, idc&>milk, with sweetmeats, the deKcacy of 
whidi could not be surpassed. 

The dessert was equally excellent : raisins 
from Smjrrna, dates from the Desert, the finest 
green pistachios, sweet bananas, and the most 
magnificent oranges, with many preserved 
fruits, decked the table. 

We were, however, all glad when the silver 
vessels for washing were brought in, with 
scented water and fine shawl-napkins, and set 
us free from our constrained position. The 
Marseillois declared that, had it lasted five mi- 
nutes longer, he should have been seized with 
cramps. Since he was unacquainted, also, with 
the manners of the place, and feared giving of- 
fence, he had eaten plentifully of all to which 
the host had pressed him ; and, as there had 
been nothing to drink at table but milk and 
water, he was in fear of a severe fit of indiges- 
tion. I had taken the liberty, on account of 
my health, to bring with me a bottle of claret. 
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wHich my companions^ from overstrained deli- 
cacy, refused to share with me. 

After dinner we again took to our pipes and 
coffee ; when the host presented to us his two 
lovely daughters, of ten and twelve years of 
age. They were dressed like boys, in jackets 
and wide trousers ; and their beautiful raven 
black hair was plaited, and hung down quite to 
their ankles. 

A walk in the various gardens concluded the 
day ; when we mounted our horses, and, highly 
satisfied with this specimen of Turkish hospi- 
tality, reached Algiers again by the evening 
twilight. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

The Hajutes. 

March 16. 
The city was thrown into some alarm on 
this day by the news of the Hajutes having 
attacked and murdered four or five people on 
the road to Duera, only two leagues from Al- 
giers. 

It was a comical coincidence, that the very day 
before, an order had appeared from the go- 
vernor, forbidding all persons to carry arms 
without express permission, and announcing 
the establishment of an ambulance for the con- 
venience of travellers on the road from Algiers 
to Duera, where they were now not likely to 
abound. It is impossible to deny that the Ha- 
jutes executed their undertaking with much art 
and skill; for whilst the French, 1200 men 
strong, had gone on an expedition over Buf- 
farick, intending also to reconnoitre the various 
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fords of the Mazafran, the former had passed 
the river at those very fords, and, with only 
three hundred footmen, and about eighty horse, 
attacked the tribe friendly to the French, near 
Staoueli, robbed them of one hundred head of 
cattle, killed several of their people, as well as 
the unfortunate Christians whom they found 
on the road, and had returned the way they 
came by the time the French first arrived at 
the river. Had the latter been only a few 
hours sooner, — which with quicker and better 
information they easily might have been, — few 
of the Arabs could have escaped. 

It seems, however, that their spies had done 
their duty better than those of the French: 
but I am told that the fund set apart for tfaek 
payment is only two hundred francs a month, 
for which they can scarcely expect to be wdl 
served. 

The following anecdotes may serve to give 
an idea of the cool daring of these Hajutes r — 

Two French gensdarmes had been sent off 
on this day to Duera, mounted and armed with 
carabines, swords, and pistols. When only about 
five hundred paces from the camp, one of them 
observed that two Arabs were slowly following 
them. He pointed them out to his comrade, 



whQ repliecU ** Oh, thiey are only twb of ouar 
Spabis J but we will tell th^m, to ridfe on-'' The 
gensdarmes halted and called to the Amb£r 
acc<»dij^ly to, paa) thtau The Atabs mifede a 
sign of eompliftnoe^ and rode quietly up v when, 
just as they reached the gensdarmes, the fore- 
most fired, and shot the nearest FrencfamaA. 
His comrade, took f rights and set off at fall 
speed to Puerf^ ; whilst the Arabs despatc^icid 
the wounded man, and then robbed him quite * 
at their leisure. 

My physician afterwards related to me that 
a Hajute had come to him with his hand shat- 
tered, and requested him to amputate it. Dur- 
ing the operation, he never moved a nrnsde, 
but kept muttering to himself prayers from 
the Koran. He informed the physician that 
he had bought a pair of pistols from the son 
of the Marabut of Kolca, which he had after- 
wards refused to pay for. The Marabut re- 
proached him bitterly ; and when he perceiv- 
ed that this did not avail, he said, " Thou 
wilt surely meet thy punishment ; and Heaven 
will not fail to rob thee of the faithless hand 
which refuses to fulfil its engagement !^ On 
the very next day, when firing off his pistols 
at a festival, one of them burst and shattered 
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his band* Seized with superstidous terror, he 
immediAtelj ha8t«[ied to discharge his debt, 
and then went in search of medical assistance. 

After a few weeks, the doctor dismissed his 
patient ; and at the same time ordered for him 
an artificial hand made of iron, which the 
Arab was to fetch at an appointed time. He 
did not come,, however; and when the doctor 
accidentally met one of his companions in the 
street, he inquired what had become of Jakub, 
and why he did not fetch -his hand. " Oh," 
replied the Arab, " he does not now want your 
hand ; for, since he saw you, he has atoned for 
his sins by killing three Christians with the 
other hand, in the late skirmish with them l^ 
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LETTER XIX. 

One of the Pharaohs. — ^Ibrahim's idea of the French. 

March 20th. 

How difficult it is to learn languages in the 
afternoon of one's life I now begin to experi- 
ence, for my progress in Arabic is scarcely per- 
ceptible, although I take several lessons every 
week from the excellent Professor Pharaoh, an 
Egyptian, who, if he be not descended from 
the Pharaohs, at all events belongs to a very 
good family of that country. Formerly an 
instructeur in the army of the viceroy, he ac- 
companied Ismael in a campaign against the 
Wechabites, afterwards superintended the in- 
struction of the young Egyptians sent to Paris 
by the Pasha, and is now secretary and inter- 
preter to the governor, as well as professor of 
the Arabian language in Algiers. 

I have introduced these details, because M. 
Pharaoh has published a very remarkable work, 
in the French language, upon the Arabian and 
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Moorish legislation in Africa; — a work which 
might be said to be entirdj new to Euro- 
pean literature, and, judging from what I 
have myself read of it in the entertaining ma- 
nuscript, is one which will be extremely wel- 
come to our Qennan jurists. If the subject 
had not been too serious for my present pur- 
pose, I would willingly have made a few ex- 
tracts from it ; but as the public will soon have 
an opporti^inity of judging of the whole for 
ihenMelves, it is enough if. I herejimply point 
it out to their noticcu. . 

The time was now^fast afp^roaching which I 
had appointed for my. departure ; and, as ike 
weather .was unusually dear, I asca^led once 
more the highest battlements of the Cas^a, 
whence the prospect appears to me.preferabls 
to that from the Fort TEmpereur, on account 
<^ the peculiar effect of the many hundred 
ierraces. I have a custom of taking my hfte- 
well of a place in this manner, especially .t){<»ie 
which leaves me so niangr recoUectibod as. Al- 
giers. 

Yet once more my eyes rested witb^plea^ire 
on the lonely log-house of the. lofty Bttdscha- 
riah, and the crowd of pleasant villas, in so 
many of which I have enjoyed much kind 
hospitality ; and as my glances passed across 
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the plain which I had galloped over in so 
many directions, I could plainly distinguish 
the Hammal) and, with my glass, the entire 
path which I had followed in my ascent to its 
summit. 

A French captain who accompanied us, and 
had made the campaign in Greece, entertained 
us in the mean time with many droll anecdotes 

of Ibrahim, and the people about him. 

« » # ^ « » 

Ibrahim showed at all times a great par- 
tiality for the French ; but did not seem to 
like the English altogether so well, and the 
Russians again still less. He was often so 
delighted with the movements of the French 
cavalry, that his pleasure broke out in con- 
vulsive fits of laughter : — " You are the true 
children of Napoleon ! with such soldiers I 
would conquer the world l'^ — Like his great 
model, Ibrahim always appeared dressed with 
great simplicity ; whilst his suite, on the con- 
trary, were covered with gold and jewels. 

It was dark when I left my companions, and 
came by a great circuit back to my abode. 
What diflferent feelings from those of the day 
arise in the bosom under the influence of the 
still night, with its mysterious silence! As 
often as I gaze upon the starry sky, do all 
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sorts of enthusiasm become comprehensible to 
me. What are they else but the fervent desire 
of approaching, in one way or other, the in- 
finite invisible Power which sits enthroned 
above all these worlds ! 
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LETTER XX. 

European Extortions. 

March 24. 

Before leaving Algiers, I consider it my 
duty to warn all strangers against the Euro- 
pean merchants and mechanics settled here. 
In my whole life I have never been so shame- 
fully cheated and overcharged. I could give 
some instances of this kind which would scarce- 
ly be believed ; and occasionally, when I 
thought the case rather too bad, I applied to 
the Juge de Paix^ who not only declared me 
to be perfectly in the right, but even gave me 
a billet recommending me not to yield, on ac- 
count of the justice of my cause. 

Notwithstanding this, the result was gene- 
rally the same in the end ; — that is to say, the 
demand was reduced by this same judge, but 
in so disproportionate a degree, that when the 
enormous costs of the court and the advocate 
were added, the whole sum exceeded the ori- 
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ginal demand ! It happened, indeed, that the 
wife of my rival'^s advocate was one of the hand- 
somest women in Algiers ; and Ood knows if 
the tradesman whom the law handled so mild- 
ly did not also work cheaper for the judge 
than for me. 

In short, when my advocate came to inform 
me of the most unexpected result, and offered 
at the same time his account, he made himself 
very merry at the deplorable denouement, say- 
ing that the old story of the oyster was con- 
tinually recurring, and, as I now saw^ in Afri- 
ca as well as in Europe. 

Since there is, therefore, no other way to 
avoid extortion, I sincerely advise every stran- 
ger in Algiers never to buy, hire, or order any- 
thing that costs money, without previously de- 
termining exactly the price to be paid. 

N. B. I mean this to apply to the Chris- 
tians ; for the Jews and Mahometans, if they 
cheat at all, do so with some decency. 
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LETTER XXI. 

Route to Bugia — Its Antiquities. — Hints about Sea-sick- 
ness. — ^M. d'Armandy. 

Bona^ March 26. 
After having fulfilled the duties of a polite 
traveller, — ^namely, paid all the farewell visits, 
eaten all the farewell dinners, and parted 
with all my Algerine friends, in some in- 
stances with sincere regret, — I determined on 
the evening of the 25th to go on hoard the 
government steam^boat Le Braeder, from this 
place to Bugia. Some little alterations had 
taken place among the people who accom- 
panied me ; — ^young J went with me as 
secretary ; and the place of my Parisian valet, 
who could not any longer endure a residence 
in these countries, was supplied by a Moor, 
only eighteen years old, whose want of ex- 
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perience was compensated by good-will and a 
desire for travelling. The Arabic is his native 
tongue ; and as he speaks French fluently and 
Italian tolerably, he serves me also as inter- 
preter. 

The admiral was so obliging as to invite 
me before going on board to partake of a 
collation, which was further recommended by 
a most agreeable conversation. I had here, 
from many impartial persons, an exact account 
of the much-talked-of affair of the treasure 
found in the Cassba, and we all agreed that 
Marshal Bourmont, as well as a part of the 
army, had been on this occasion most scan« 
dalously and unjustifiably calumniated : the 
most exact and unsparing investigations have 
already proved this in a manner sufficiently 
convincing. The search was carried through 
with such disgusting eagerness, that the corpse 
of the young Bourmont was stopped in Toulon, 
the coffin opened, and every limb examined, 
lest jewels should be concealed under them. 
The marshal himself left the place in a trad-, 
ing vessel from Trieste, with no more than 
two canteens as his entire baggage — ^a melan- 
choly departure for the conqueror of Algiers, 
whom Nemesis doubtless punished in this man- 
ner for his former sins against Napoleon ; al- 
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though his behaviour here deserved nothing 
but praise and honour, instead of reproach.* 

It is not generally known that when the 
news of the July revolution reached this place, 
it was resolved unanimously in the council of 
war to hoist the white cockade and sail for 
France, and that it was only the steady refusal 
of Admiral Duperr^ that prevented the execu- 
tion of the project. Some days afterwards 
new despatches declared still more plainly the 
will of the nation, and obliged the army to. 
accept the tricoloured cockade^ and submit to 
the new order of things. 

I rowed to the steamer in the admiral's ele- 
gant boat, covered with blue and red cloth, and 
was placed in a small airy cabin belonging to 
the captain, situated upon deck. It was full of 
carpenter's tools, hammers, gimlets, files, pin- 
cerS) &c, ; for the captain of the Brasier is so 
passionately fond of mechanics, that he himself 
executed all repairs necessary to the engine, 

* When reading since then Sir G. Temple's Journey 
through Algiers, I found in it a remark, that no booty 
made by an English army in India ever equalled the 
treasure found by the French in Algiers. He should not» 
however, have passed over the important difference, that 
the Indian booty was divided among the English soldiers 
who captured it, but that the French army scarcely re- 
ceived any part of that found in Algiers, 
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8iiioe my bed was placed ex»cdj over the 
paddle-wbed, I had predsdy the fec&g of 
driTiDg in a Diligenoe whkh jcdted rather less 
and rocked rather more than ustud. At first 
the slight frequent shakes, and the peeyluur 
tone of the turning wheds, disturbed me a 
little; but in a short time I got so accustomed 
to it, that I have never in my life slept better 
on board a ship. This was also the first vej- 
age in which I did not suffisr from sea-sickness, 
although the little vessel was tossed about a 
great deal by a violent contraiy wind. I the^ 
fore conclude that Allah has destined me to 
other and longer voyages. 

I was agreeably suiprised to find among the 
other passengers M. Klimerflth, whose con« 
▼ersation is always interesting and various. 
There were besides some interesting ladks from 
Constantinople, the wife of the civil intendant 
at Bona with her daughter, who was returning 
to the arms of her husband after a long separa- 
tion.* She had been during the^ great storm 
on board the Crocodile, of which we had heard 
so much, where, after a week of perfect mar- 
tjrrdom, she had found herself as near dying 
from hunger as she had before been from the 
fury of the waves. With the greatest diflB- 
culty the vessel was at last brought into PcMrt 
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Mahon, m the most wretched condition. Of 
the remaining passengers and crew I knew 
none* 

We arrived at Bugia (the ancient Saldse), 
which the French call Bougie, at five o'clock 
on the following evening. The situation of 
this place is exceedingly picturesque.. High 
and steep rocks of the most extraordinary 
forms arise perpendicularly out of the waves : 
one forms a complete gate of great breadth, 
which, with the emerald water beneath, has 
quite a magical efiect. On the highest the' 
French have built a fort, which from beneath 
is scarcely recognisable, but looks like a stone 
placed on the naked brow of the rock. Bugia 
itself is of great extent, filled with ruins, an- 
cient and modern, and prettily variegated with 
gardens full of old trees : it had the air of an 
antique forsaken Italian city, and it awakened 
the liveliest regret in my mind that I had not 
more than two hours to devote to its contem- 
plation. ^ 

An excellent road, lately completed, sup- 
ported by masonry, leads in long windings up 
to the above-mentioned fort. I found it, how- 
ever, impossible to climb more than one-third 
of it before the night came on. I at least had 
the satisfaction of seeing from this point the 
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beautiful green valley, with its considerable 
river, mentioned by Ptcdenuras Naaava, whk^ 
here falls into the sea, and the widdy-extended 
town, with the girdle of snow-topped moun- 
tains, two or three fortified castles, and sevoral 
block-houses, which, notwithstanding tlnir vi* 
cinity to the town, the Arabs have already 
attacked more than once, and oould only be 
driven away at last with grape-shot. Neces- 
sity has therefore taught them a pretty inven- 
tion, by which these block-houses can be in a 
few seconds illunrinated from top to bottom, 
and the lights extinguished with equal celerity. 
The first idea of it was given by a block-bouse 
which the Arabs had set on fire— 4Ui expknt that 
cost them a hundred men, as it was easy by 
the light of the flames to take a correct aim 
at them: the garrison of Bugia was in a 
complete state of blockade, for they could not 
so much as venture into the fdain to get wood 
without being immediately attacked. The 
skirmishes which had lately ta^en place ap- 
peared to have rendered the enemy a little 
more modest; and it is said that they are 
generally urged on by the jHriests and Mara- 
buts, who have, in all probability, some pri- 
vate interest in the matter. 

For many weeks there had been no news 
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from Europe in Bugki, and whatever we 
brought with us, such as the appointment of 
M. de Broglie to be President of the Gouncil» 
the death of the Emperor of Austria, &c. was 
beard with great interest. 

The gentlemen to whom I had letters all visit- 
ed me in the miserable restaurant wh«»« I 
stopped, and hdped me to consume a pasty 
which I had fortunately brought with me ; but 
no one had it in his power to o'ff&r me any sdid 
advantage of the kind in return, since such a 
scarcity of provisions existed, that it seemed 
as if the commandant supirieurj to whom by 
m^cident I had no letter, was the only person 
who still kq)t any sort of table. 

The commandant of artillery gave me some 
notices of the Roman antiquities here, which 
do not appear inconsiderable, and have already 
much enriched his collection of antiquities. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Romans must 
have led here a more undisturbed life than the 
French have done ; and even the much-abused 
climate was probably better than at present, 
for the commandant possesses the gravestone of 
a Terentius who died at eighty, a Sempronius 
at ei^ty-eight, and a member of the family 
of Scipio at ninety-five years of age. Now, epi- 
demic fevers and the. insupportable heat of the 
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lummer carry off more men than the balls and 
yataghans of the Arabs. 

In the midst of all this distress, decay, and 
ruin, Bugia presented a 6ne spectacle when I 
left it in my gondola at eleven o^dock, and the 
numerous lights glittered from different parts 
of the mountains, and from the castles around, 
out of the dark bosom of the night* A coffee* 
house, standing on an isolated rock, which had 
the windows hung with deep red curtains that 
looked like Chinese lanterns, was particularly 
striking. The sea also beneath us was in 
many places luminous ; every stroke of the oar 
sent forth a thousand sparks, and the keel of 
the ship left behind it a long bright track. 

On the following day, as only monotonous 
coasts were in sight, I remained quietly in my 
bed; read, dictated, ate with true salt-water 
appetite the very good meals provided by the 
captain, and afterwards slept soundly through 
the night. My recent experience confirms me 
more and more in the adoption of my sea- 
regimen, which is the following : — First, to eat 
a good meal before the embarkation, and then 
to refrain from eating on board ship till one 
feels decided hunger ; but when once the appe- 
tite returns, to do so, even though the sick- 
ness be not entirely over. To quench thirst, 
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orangeade is the best; and wetting the fore- 
head frequently with lemon-juice, or laying on 
the stomach blotting-paper dipped in eau de 
Cologne; the very best remedy for the sea- 
sickness. When the headach- is violent, ether 
applied to the part alPected is often beneficial ; 
f<»r it is well known that sea-sickness is a 
malady of the brain, and that the stomach only 
participates per consenmm^ — for which reason 
the h(n*izontal position with the head resting 
quietly on the pillow invariably relieves it. 
Many have advised me to avoid red wine, coffee, 
sweatmeats, &c. ; but I found none of these 
rules applicable, at all events to me: it was 
quite a matter of indifference what I ate, pro- 
vided I took care to proportion it exactly to the 
appetite. That the atmosphere shotdd be kept 
in as pure and fresh a state as possible need 
hardly be added, and for this purpose I have 
often found fumigating with vinegar of some 
service. When the motion of the ship is vio- 
lent, I have always thought it better, instead of 
seeking to escape sharing in it by clinging to 
my berth, to endeavour, on the contrary, to 
follow as much as possible the movements of 
the vessel, in the same manner as one does 
those of a horse in the English trot. In this 
way I was able to accustom myself so well to 
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the rocking motion, that when not quite out- 
rageous, I considered it rather agreeable than 
otherwise; a result that I should once have 
considered impossible. 

As we sailed into the magnificent roadstead, 
which is surrounded by exquisite scenery, we 
saw the rudders of sixteen vessels, that had 
gone to pieces in the late storm; some just 
visible above the waves, and some half hidden 
by the sands. MHiat a dreadful spectacle ! 
What mortal terror, what a mass of misery, 
what feelings too horrible for description may 
have tortured these unfortunate creatures — 
the chosen sacrifices to an unknown Power — - 
before death, far more merciful, buried them in 
oblivion ! 

An eye-witness of the catastrophe informed 
me that out of all the vessels very few passen- 
g^*s could be saved, and from one of them not 
a single soul escaped. An Austrian captain, 
who struggled long with the storm, had fasten- 
ed his young and beautiful wife and two pretty 
children high up to the mast, where they were 
seen for many hours suspended between life 
and death, without the possibility of sending 
them help from the shore, near as it was, on 
account of the horrible raging of the sea. The 
ship approached to within ten miles of the 
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shore, and the voice of the captain was heard 
through the storm, offering ten thousand francs^ 
his whole fortune, to any one who would save 
his wife and children; when immediately, as 
if in mockery, a majestic wave rolled on^ 
snapped the mast like a reed, and swept it 
away with its inestimable burthen. The same 
wave threw some sailors uninjured on the 
shore, as if disdaining such a booty ; and the 
captain could probably have saved himself 
with them, but life had lost its worth for 
him. He was seen for a moment holding 
with his left arm to the stump of the mast, 
and raising the right, as if in a threatening 
attitude towards Heaven; and then, with 
words on his lips which the storm alone heard, 
he sprang after his beloved ones into the 
abyss, and disappeared in its foaming depths. 

The Cassba rising beside the town, its tri- 
coloured banner waving near a solitary palm, 
appeared ten times more interesting since 
Jussuf had so faithfully described it to me ; 
and I was now about to become acquainted 
with its second valiant hero, for I carried 
carefully in my pocket-book the letter contain- 
ing his warm introduction. My first step was 
to seek M. d'^Armandy, whom I found sitting 
by the fire in a saloon, the doors of which stood 
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open to a garden filled with the scent of 
oiange-flowers and reading to his wife. 

M. d^Armandy is a handsome, statdy-look- 
ing man, with that noble tranquillity of fiiaa- 
ner which seems to indicate most surdy a lofty 
character, and with that happy physiognomy 
which wins the heart at a glance. With few 
words I introduced mysdf to the master of the 
house and his lady, who is goodness and kind- 
ness personified, and made the acquaintance of 
another gentleman present, who seemed on terms 
of the most friendly intimacy with the family— 
the military intendant, M. de St Leon, a most 
prepossessing person ; and I may say without 
exaggeration, that in ten minutes I felt like an 
old friend, and was treated as such. 

I became, in fact, for some time a complete 
member of the family ; for M. d'^Armandy, with 
sincere and kind hospitality, pressed me to take 
up my abode with him as long as I remained in 
Bona — an ofier which I could not make up my 
mind to refuse. Besides, the invitation was 
a real act of benevolence ; for tha*e is but one 
hotel in Bona, and that one excessively dirty 
and wretched. This town, indeed, picturesque 
as it looks from the sea, is only a miserable 
ruinous place, in which there is not a single 
paved street, nor a house not inhabited by 
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French people, that is not completely out of 
repair. It is a very striking circumstance to 
a European, that throughout all the African 
towns of the regency, at least one half of them 
resemble nothing but heaps of ruins : but it 
is easily to be explained, from the enviable 
carelessness of the Moors, who scarcely ever re- 
pair anything, and, as long as the roof does not . 
literally fall on their heads, never do more than 
mal/e some temporary shift. All the walls of 
the- houses are covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion ; and many times have I seen, where the 
chimney has fallen in, a hole broken in the 
wall to let the smoke out. 

To make amends, however, they are fond 
enough of beginning a new building as soon as 
they get any money, — and just as apt to leave 
it half unfinished if the money goes too fast. 
This is very unlike the extraordinary industry 
of the French in Algiers, who often with the 
smallest means undertake the erection of Euro- 
pean palaces, and when they have finished the 
first story, sell it in order to obtain money to 
build a second. 

I have been assured that the disinclination 
of the Moors to repairs proceeds from a super- 
stitious belief that they bring misfortune ; and 
that if a father of a family die leaving his 
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dwelling incomplete or in bad repair, the son, 
if possible, will always begin a new one^ and 
the old one is left to fall to complete decay, 
as no one will have anything to do with it. 
Since the French, also, for the sake of greater 
convenience or ornament, tear down whole 
streets, and then often find some obstacle to 
the execution of their plans, it will be l<mg 
ere we can expect to witness here the order 
and neatness which long civilisation has ren- 
dered the normal state of the greater part of 
Europe. Algiers made formerly a favourable 
exception to this rule ; as the police, to neglect 
whose orders was no joke, insisted that every 
building should receive every three months a 
fresh whitewashing; on which account this 
city has received in Arabia the epithet of " the 
magnificent." 
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